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GEORGE W. VANDERBILT, FOUNDER OF THE BILTMORE ESTATE, BILTMORE, N. C. | 


The modest man of wealth who made possible the first great American experiment in Forest regeneration, 
and whose service to the nation and to posterity is now receiving recognition. 





(See Editorial on Page 33 and Biltmore Forest Festival Article on Pages 35, 36 and 37.) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the ygar ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,7441 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
and March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. EK. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBE RMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
figures are correct. 

J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 




















COMING CONVENTIONS. 


December 9-10—Second meeting of the Lake States Con- 
ference of Foresters, Madison, Wis. 

December 9-11—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 13—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Jack- 
sonville, Fla 

rt a 13-15—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 19-20—Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evansville, Ind. 

January 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Louisville, Ky. 


January 19-20—Union Association of Lumber Dealers, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


January 19-20—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La., headquarters Grunewald hotel. 

January 21-22—Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, headquarters Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

January 26-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

February 16-18—lIllinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Illinois Mason Supply Association, Chicago. 

March 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.; headquarters, Belleyue-Stratford. 

March 2 to 5—Northwestern Cement Pro@mets Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DOORS NOT YET ANNEXED. 


Doors, mantels, casings, columns ete. deposited in a 
building for the purpose of annexation, but which, a 
a matter of fact, have not yet been physically attached 
to the building, the supreme court of Tennessee holds 
(Blue vs. Gunn, May 1, 1905, 87 Southwestern Reporter, 
408) are not fixtures, and do not pass to a purchaser 
under a mortgage sale of the premises, but are remov- 
able by the mortgagor. The court says that the great 
weight of authority is that such articles are still to be 
considered as chattels. So of lumber intended for a 
building. Carkin vs. Babbett, 58 N. H. 579. So win- 
dows and window blinds made to be used in a house, 
but not actually put in place and fastened, nor otherwise 
annexed to it, are articles held not to be a part of the 
realty. Peck vs. Batchelder, 40 Vt. 233. 


EXPORTS THROUGH ST. JOHN. 


In view of the widespread interest manifested in the 
Canadian lumber product and the possible effect of the 
removal of the tariff on shipments of Canadian lumber 
into this country a recent report on the industry in New 
Brunswick is significant. The figures and facts were 
compiled by Consul Gebhard Wilrich, who states that 
the lumber mills were affected by the depression of the 
latter part of 1907 more than any other line of trade. 
The effect of the depression is shown by a number of 
the largest mills having been closed down. Shipments 
to British and American ports were practically sus- 
pended, although the demand in England has been some- 
what heavier than in America. 

A table has been prepared showing the exportation 
of lumber from St. John, New Brunswick, for the first 
six months of 1908 with comparative figures for the 
same period last year, which is given herewith: 








: —1907————— —————1908—__——_ 
DESTINATION. Spruce, Birch ‘Spruce, Birch plank, 
‘eet. Feet Feet. Feet. 
Liverpool ....13,151,5 27 9,115 16,622,741 1,063,937 
Manchester 25,702, 321 199,065 10,899,097 268,211 
Channel ...... 9, 768, 639 548,376 7,811,277 195,506 
Glasgow ...... 13,857,660 309,919 4,776,036 312,316 
London ...... 12 177, 969 1,508,935 9,241,004 646,872 
Other ports.... ee §=«s- ee s BB es 4, ‘it §| Ree 
PUNE 6545500 20,845 5,083,101 19,265 
Continent ° ose sbaes sescsee 2,318,818 oe cee. 
South Africa. 213,670 bhean ae 330,641 


61,355,911 2,506, 107 

The total exports for the first six months of 1907 
were 93,760,349 feet and for the same period of 1908, 
63,826,018 feet, a decrease of 29,898,331 feet, the equiva- 
lent of 31.2 percent. 

Another statement is made showing the value of the 
different classes of forest products exported into the 
United States from St. John. This covers the first nine 
months of 1909 with comparative figures for the same 
period last year. ‘Tne decrease in the value of the 
exports was $687,976, or 30.3 percent. In only one 
article, piling, was the value of the exports reported 
this year in excess of those of 1907. The value of the 
different articles is given in the subjoined table: 


BOOM caves 90,894,094 2,866,255 





ARTICLE. 1907 1908 
LITE OCTET TTT Ore ee $ 786,233 $ 475,194 
Pe baa ep sus es on oe eheRe 1,292,379 968,073 
SE” ods vonvcresouveceens es 161,030 110,820 
RNG Gs cpeketadsactse cenbeheet 6,128 3,686 
DE. ono bop cnerep sons eae dean 11,292 19,790 
Claphoards. ......ccccsersecccece 3,030 y 
All other articles .........esee00. 847 400 

MOONS ovccdoveveccdscssovcsecs $2,266,939 $1,578,963 


Relative to the transatlantic lumber trade with Great 
Britain it is said that the low prices and light demand 
in England were due to the strike of cotton mill workers, 
which not only paralyzed that industry but brought 
about a decrease in the demand for lumber, particularly 
for the grades used by the manufacturers of boxes and 
packing cases. 

The depressed condition of the American market 
brought about a decrease in the demand, as building in 
the north Atlantic coast cities was very light during the 
early part of the year. A change for the better has 
taken place within the last three months and conditions 
have materially improved in the lumber trade, as well 
as in other lines. The consul reports a betterment in 
the English markets, although it is not so pronounced 
as in the United States. Relative to the log input this 
winter the report states that it probably will be reduced 
anywhere from 35 to 50 percent as compared with the 
cut during former years, 
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NOT SUCH ACCEPTANCE OF OFFER OF TIMBER AS TO MAKE CONTRACT. 


The owner of a farm offered to sell all the timber on 
it for a certain price. The party to whom the offer was 
made stated that he agreed to take it at the price, say- 
ing, “I buy all the growth, with the usual logging and 
mill privileges and reasonable time to move the same.” 
The first party subsequently returned the check for $100 
which had been sent on account, and refused to recog- 
nize that any contract had been made. Was there a 
legal contract? The supreme court of New Hampshire 
says (Lord vs. Meader, February 7, 1905, 60 Atlantic 
Reporter, 434) that, unless it appeared that when the 
owner said “timber” she meant, or could properly be 
understood to mean, what the other party did by 
“growth,” the two propositions did not refer to the 
same subject matter, the minds of the parties did not 
meet, and there was no contract. 

In England, the court says, the term “timber” does 
not include all kinds of wood. “What kind of wood in 
England is deemed to be timber depends upon the 
custom of the country. Wood which in some countries 
is called timber is not so in others.” In this country 
the term “timber,” when applied to standing trees, gen- 
erally means such as are suitable for use in the erection 
of buildings or in the manufacture of tools, utensils, 
furniture, carriages, fences, ships, and the like. It is 
common knowledge that the product of a wood lot ‘is 
generally capable of sale or use for these purposes or 


for fire wood. Trees which, from their size or variety, 
are unsuited for manufacturing purposes, may be used 
far the latter purpose; while, if not valuable, from their 
location, for use for fire, trees too small to be used in 
manufacture may be of value to the owner of the soil 
if permitted to remain and grow. The word “growth” 
is plainly generic in meaning, and would include all the 
wood upon the lot. 

Whether there was other growth upon the lot in ques- 
tion except what would be properly included within the 
term “timber” did not appear. If all the standing trees 
upon the lot were of a size and kind suitable for manu- 
facturing use, the terms used, the court says, would be 
identical so far as this contract was concerned; for the 
word “growth” could not then have been understood to 
include anything but timber. And if there were com- 
petent evidence establishing that to the parties “‘timber” 
and “growth” were identical in meaning, the acceptance 
would not be rendered conditional by the use of a dif- 
ferent word. But the case disclosed no evidence to that 
effect, and the fact that the would-be purchaser con- 
sidered it necessary to specify “growth” indicated that 
he understood that the offer of timber would not include 
all which he wished to get in his purchase. Moreover, 
if there was wood or growth upon the farm not suitable 
for manufacture, but suitable for use as a supply for 
fire in the buildings upon the farm, such use of the fire 


wood might be of value to the owner in renting the 
farm; and it would not be probable that by the use of 
language generally exeluding growth of such character 
she intended under these circumstances to include it. 

Again, the court says that, assuming that it could be 
shown that the words “timber” and “growth,” as used 
in the negotiations, were identical in meaning or effect, 
nevertheless the acceptance was still conditional, because 
the party making it incorporated into it a provision that 
he should have the use of land for mill purposes. While 
an offer to sell timber may include the offer of reason- 
able time to cut and remove it, this case showed nothing 
upon which it could be held that such an offer included 
the use of land for a mill. The acceptance of the offer 
was upon condition that all the growth should be in- 
cluded and that the party should have the right to use 
the land for the operation of a mill to manufacture it. 
As the owner had not offered to sell all the growth, or to 
furnish land upon which the timber could be manufac- 
tured, the other’s letter did not complete any contract 
between the parties. To establish the contract alleged in 
this case it must, therefore, appear that the owner 
assented to the terms suggested by the other party, and 
that her acceptance was communicated to him either 
actually or constructively By the mailing of a letter 
containing an unconditional acceptance, thus clearly 
demonstrating a meeting of minds. 





LOGICAL OUTCOME OF HAPHAZARD BUSINESS METHODS. 


A controversy regarding a carload of shingles has 
arisen between a west coast shipper and an eastern 
dealer and wholesaler. The shipper’s version is given 
in a circular letter, copy of which recently was received, 
and is reproduced herewith: 


On September 24 we received a telegram from a concern 
located in New York requesting us to divert Great Northern 
ear 35,812, containing 231,500 shingles 5/2-16 inch extra 
clear red cedar shingles to Rochester, N. Y., and to send 
invoice for such shipment at $3.52 a thousand f. o. b. 
Rochester to a New York concern. This car arrived at 
Rochester October 26. 

This order has been canceled with us and the car is now 
standing upon the New York Central tracks at Rochester 
refused by consignees who inform us in a letter dated No- 
vember 7: 

“We never gave you any order, but we did give an order 
to ——_———-, and they had no license at any time to give 
this order to anybody else.” 

Consignees advised us by wire dated October 1, “Must 
have shingles immediately. Can not wait for your car. 
Cancel order.” 

Obviously it is difficult for us to reconcile these two state- 
ments which seem to conflict. It would seem quite impos- 
sible to cancel an order unless the existence was admitted. 

At this writing we are not in a position to pass on the 
merits of the case, but merely give these facts that you 
may understand we are confronted with the very considerable 
expense of demurrage charges etc., while consignees are 
determining whether or not the sales intermediaries—whom 
we believe to be well regarded—were privileged to submit us 
the order of consignees upon a commission basis. 

This sort of cancelation is very disappointing to us or to 
any other reliable concern. Our time has been freely ex- 
pended to aid in associated movements that would insure a 
“square deal” to the eastern trade. Do not these experi- 
ences advocate the issuance of signed requisitions for all 
orders ? 

No question involving the character of the stock is under 
consideration. The shingles in this car are of excellent 
quality and manufacture. 


From the concern taking the order and turning it 


over to the shipper of red cedar shingles the following 
letter has been received which throws some additional 
light on the transaction: 


———— ordered of us a carload of cedar shingles at a 
price f£. 0. b. Rochester, N. Y., stating in a phone conversa- 
tion with the writer and also in a conversation the following 
day that they wished an carly delivery but with no definite 
time specified. We placed the order with —--—-— and they 
accepted it for a transit car which had been out from the 
mill three weeks and which in shingle parlance is a “well 
along transit” and an early delivery. We, of course, having 
no bill of lading or other information in regard to the car 
save the circular in which the shipper offered the shipment, 
could not give the exact location of the car, and when the 
buyer called up the next day tor information as to its loca- 
tion we immediately took the matter up with the lake lines 
to endeavor to locate it, asking them to communicate direct 
with the consignee, advising him of its location. The Buffalo 
offices of these lake lines had no record of the car but wired 
the Duluth offices to learn if they kuew anything about it. 

In the meantime —————— again called up the writer, 
stating that inasmuch as we knew nothing definite as to the 
location of the car he was buying another shipment and re- 
quested the privilege of cancelation. The writer advised him 
that the matter would have to be handled by the shipper 
and requested him to write that concern for the privilege of 
cancelation. At that time the writer was called to Michigan 
on important business and upon his return a few days ago 
we have later details to the effect that the car is in North 
Tonawanda and not unloaded. How the car came to be in 
North ‘Tonawanda when it was ordered to Rochester is 
beyond our knowledge. As far as we can see the matter is 
technically out of our hands, inasmuch as the granting of 
the cancelation rested entirely with the shipper and the con- 
tention must lie between him and the buyer. When it comes 
to cancelation of orders placed on a commission basis in 
this way it has been our invariable custom to submit the 
matter to the principal in the deal, who is entitled to do as 
he sees fit in the matter. 

The only possible culpability which could be laid at our 
doer is that we might have disposed of the car elsewhere or 
unloaded it ourselves and this action has been denied us up 
to this time on account of absence from tbe city. 


Special attention is called to the stand taken by the 
consignee to the effect that the order having been given 
to a certain party that party had no license to give it to 
anyone else, Inasmuch as the concern accepting the order 
and placing it with the west coast shipper who does 
not manufacture shingles and probably carries no stock 
it seems strange indeed that he should be barred from 
placing the order with some concern that does. He 
was not gifted with the power to cause a carload of red 
cedar shingles to materialize out of thin air, 

In a brief way the controversy simmers down to this: 
The retail lumberman who wanted the shingles appar 
ently could get no satisfaction as to when they would 
be delivered and insisted upon having all uncertainty 
with respect to delivery cleared away immediately. 
When this was not done an order for shingles was placed 
with another concern, whether because of better price 
given or for some other reason does not appear. At 
the end of a series of misunderstandings the ear is 
standing in the yard at North Tonawanda eating its 
head off on demurrage charges. 

It is possible there is a moral attached to this busi 
ness, and if so it is at the expense of the shipper and 
the wholesale dealer taking the order, neither of whom, 
however, was kindly treated by the dealers who wanted 
the shingles. It does not seem there was any undue 
delay in making delivery, although the customer claims 
it was not possible for him to wait for the ear. It is 
somewhat unusual to cancel an order that never was 
given and no wonder the west coast operator is puzzled 
to reconcile the cancelation request with the statement 
that there was no order to cancel. 

It is these pleasant diversions that lighten the path 
leading from the cedar stump to the shingle roof. 





IS DEMURRAGE 


Many lumbermen and other shippers are disposed to 
contest the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that demurrage is a tariff or transportation 
charge and must be collected to the letter like other 
eharges for transportation. The commission has been 
so fair in all the cases brought before it for settlement 
that it would be unjust to the members of that great 
national tribunal to raise any question that members 
of the commission are favoring the railroads. That is 
not the ground on which the rulings are opposed. If 
demurrage is properly a tariff charge, subject to regula- 
tion under the Hepburn act, the commission has merely 
arrived at a logical conclusion in its review of the 
question. 

The vital point involved is whether the commission has 
jurisdiction over demurrage; whether it is a charge for 
transportation or a ‘‘terminal charge’’ within the mean- 
ing of the language used in the Hepburn law. Many 
shippers and their legal advisers maintain that it is a 
charge for warehouse service and that it is subject solely 
to regulation by the states. The point has never been 
decided by the United States Supreme Court, and in the 
ordinary course of legal procedure it will be several years 
before any pending case can reach the national tribunal 
of last resort. During the twenty years that the rail- 
roads have been collecting demurrage they have always 
prosecuted their cases against shippers in the state 
courts and until about a year ago it was always regarded 
as subject solely to state regulation or the decisions of 
state courts. It has always been regarded as a ‘‘ ware- 
house’’ charge, and the business of a warehouseman is 
subject solely to state regulation. Congress has no 
power, under the constitution, to regulate anything ex- 
cepting the few questions like interstate commerce, 
which are specifically mentioned in the national charter. 
Congress can fix a penalty, in the form of reciprocal 
demurrage, for unreasonable delay in transit in the 
ease of interstate shipments. If the shipper is respon- 
sible for this delay, by giving an order to hold in transit 
or by neglecting to give proper billing instructions, 
Congress could prescribe the penalty he should pay. If 


the railroad is responsible for such delay Congress would 
have unquestioned power to prescribe that the railroad 
should pay a specific sum each day. Demurrage in such 
cases might be a part of the charge for the transporta- 
tion movement. 

In nearly all cases under present rules, however, de- 
murrage is a charge that accrues either before the rail- 
road has accepted the shipment or after it has completed 
the transportation service or has given the consignee 
notice of arrival. When the charge is made for delay 
in loading the railroad does not, as-a rule, know whether 
the car is going to be used for an interstate movement 





CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT AS TO AMOUNT 
OF LOGS TO BE FURNISHED AND 
SAWED AT MILL. 

A logging contract provided: “Sixth: The parties of 
the second part further agree that they will place upon 
the skids logs at the following rate, to wit: To keep a 
constant supply of logs on skids, sufficient to run the 
mill, not to exceed 20,000 feet a day of 20 days each 
month, unless otherwise hindered by Providence. . . . 
Tenth: The parties of the first part still further agree 
to run the saw mill at Big Beechy constantly at its full 
capacity as nearly as possible unless otherwise hindered 
by Providence.” Upon considering these provisions with 
the remainder of the contract the supreme court of 
appeals of West Virginia holds (Stephenson, to Use of 
Melton, vs. Collins, March 14, 1905, 50 Southeastern 
Reporter, 439): (a) The clause, “not to exceed 20,000 
feet a day of 20 days each month,” fixed the maximum 
supply of logs which the parties of the second part 
could have been required to keep on the skids, and not 
the amount of logs which the parties of the first part 
were required to remove from the skids under the im- 
plied covenant of the contract. (b) The parties of the 
second part were required to remove from the skids, 
under the implied covenant of the contract, an amount 
of logs sufficient to run the mill, when run constantly, 

at its full capacity, as nearly as possible, 


A TRANSPORTATION OR A WAREHOUSE CHARGE? 


or a local state haul. Many shippers refuse to tell where 
their shipments are going when they order the cars, and 
there is no law to make them give this information. In 
large shipping centers the railroads which set in empty 
ears for loading do not require it. Interstate commerce 
does not begin and the railroad does not become respon- 
sible as a common carrier for the care of the property 
until interstate billing is given for the particular car 
involved, which in ordinary practice amount to a tender 
of the property for interstate transportation. It is 
claimed that any demurrage that may be charged be- 
fore billing instruetions are given is a charge for the 
use of property—the car—and is not subject to regula- 
tion by Congress or the commission. 

In some states a railroad ceases to be responsible as 
a common carrier for the contents of a car after it has 
given the consignee notice of arrival, or after the car 
has been placed on the consignee’s private siding. In 
other states there are laws which make the railroads 
liable as a carrier during the free time allowed for 
unloading, or for two days or a specified time after 
arrival. This question has been left to state legislation 
or the decisions of state courts. No act of Congress 
covers the point, but in the new uniform bill of lading 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has recom 
mended to the railroads and shippers of the United 
States there is a provision that the liability of the rail- 
road as a common carrier ceases when a car is placed on 
a private siding, or after forty-eight hours when placed 
on a team track for unloading. ‘The railroad then be- 
comes a ‘‘warehouseman’’ in its responsibility for the 
care of the property. 

It is claimed by counsel for shippers that interstate 
commerce, from the standpoint of the railroad, ends 
when the railroad company reaches the point where it 
is no longer liable as a common carrier for its acts in 
relation to a shipment. The transportation movement 
is then completed, and if any charge accrues afterwards, 
for detention of the car or for use of the car as a ware- 
house, this is a local charge which is beyond the juris- 
diction of Congress or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, unless there is discrimination between shippers 
engaged in interstate commerce. This point of discrim- 
ination, however, would come under a different section 
of the law. 

A great deal depends upon the final interpretation of 
the words ‘‘terminal charges’’ as used in the Hepburn 


law. This term might be held to cover only switching 
or charges for other service which is necessary to com- 
plete the transportation movement. A shipper might 
engage in business fifty years without paying a dollar 
of demurrage. The railroads handle about 20,000,000 
carloads of freight in a year and only a small percentage 


of them is held beyond the free time allowed for load- 
ing or unloading. The Hepburn law only assumes to 
regulate ‘‘the rates, fares and charges for transporta- 
tion between different points,’’ and it may be that a 
contingent charge like demurrage does not come within 
its scope. 





DETAILS OF THE SETTLEMENT OF ONE CLAIM ON THE 2-CENT OVERCHARGE. 


In view of the possibility of an early adjustment of 
many of the claims for refund of the excess 2 cents 
collected on shipments of yellow jine, the recent report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on one of these 
eases is illuminative. The commission cld, in the case 
of the Hayden & Wescott Lumber Company vs. the Gulf 
& Ship Island Railway Company et al., that the ad- 
vanced rate on yellow pine is unreasonable for causes 
assigned in the Central Yellow Pine Association vs. the 
Illinois Central Railway et al. case. 

One important feature of the report is the refusal on 
the part of the commission to determine the liability as 
between the Gulf & Ship Island and Illinois Central 
railroads. The order to be issued will be directed 
against both defendants and adjustment left to the rail- 
roads. 

On this particular car an overcharge of $10.04 oc- 
curred. If it is necessary to secure a report from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on each car shipped 
and then sue for the overcharge and trace out and deter- 
mine the liability of each of the connecting carriers, the 
outlook for the 2-cent refund is not at all alluring. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has supported 
practically every contention of the complainant lumber- 
men in these cases. The delay in making reparation can 
not be attributed to the commission. The law permits 
of so many loopholes for appeal and contest that these 
refund matters may have to be carried from the lowest 
to the highest court before collection is made. It seems 
to be the policy of the railroad companies to prolong this 
litigation as much as possible, possibly with a view of 
wearing out the patience of the lumbermen. ; 

The report of the commission on the case to which 
reference has been made is given herewith in full merely 
as an example of what is involved in the settlement of 
the overcharge on one shipment. The only ray of com- 
fort which the lumbermen can derive from the tangle is 
that interest is being awarded on all reparations made. 
The report shows the minute degree of care and skill 
with which the various claims are being investigated 
and also something of the detail involved in checking up 
the account. 

NO. 1712. 
HAYDEN & WESCOTT LUMBER COMPANY 
v. 
GULF & SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted October 15, 1908. Decided November 10, 1908. 

Reparation allowed with respect to shipment of lum- 
ber from Jackson, Miss., to Chicago, Ill., since rate 
charged had been found by the commission to be unrea- 
sonable. Central Yellow Pine Asso. vs. I. C. C. R. R. 
Co., 10 I. C. C. Rep., 505, cited and applied. 

J. M. Blazen for complainant. 

8S. F. Andrews for defendants. 

Report of the Commission. 

Prouty, Commissioner: 

The complainant is a corporation under the laws of 
the state of Illinois, doing business at Chicago, in that 
state. On or about January 31, 1907, it shipped a car- 
load of lumber weighing 50,200 pounds from Jackson, 
Miss., a station upon the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, 
to Chicago, IIll., via the Gulf & Ship Island railroad and 
the Illinois Central railroad. The rate charged and paid 
by the complainant was 26 cents per 100 pounds, aggre- 
gating for the car $130.52. 

Jackson is within the territory covered by the decision 
of the commission in Central Yellow Pine Asso. v. Illi- 
nois Central R. R. Co., 10 I. C. C. Rep.; 505, in which it 
was held that the advance of 2 cents per 100 pounds 
was unlawful. This rate of 26 cents involves the 2 cents 
per 100 pounds which was condemned in that case. The 
complainant claims, and we find upon the strength of 
that case, that 26 cents per 100 pounds was an excessive 
and unreasonable rate; that a rate of not exceeding 26 
cents per 100 pounds should have been applied, and that 
the defendants have exacted from the complainant un- 
just and unreasonable transportation charges by the 
amount of 2 cents per 100 pounds, or $10.04 upon the 
shipment in question. 

This car was shipped to the Pullman Company in Chi- 
cago under contract between the complainant and that 
company for delivery of the lumber f. o. b. its works. 
By arrangement between the complainant and the Pull- 
man Company the Pullman Company paid the freight 
upon the carload in the first instance and deducted the 
amount in settlement with the complainant from the 
invoice price of the shipment. The payment was not 
under protest. 

Under the above facts we are of the opinion that the 
complainant has been overcharged by the sum of $10.04, 
which the defendants should repay to it with interest 
from January 31, 1907. 


Counsel for the defendants stated that one Haney had 
made claim upon them for the overcharge in this case 
and requested that the commission state in its report the 
circumstances under which this car was shipped. 

It appears that some time in January, 1907, the firm 
Haney & Haney made shipment of two carloads of lum- 
ber, both billed to the complainants at Chicago. One of 
these carloads was upon car C. I. & L. No. 10049; the 
other upon car C. M. & St. P. No. 23107. The carload 
upon car 10049 was sold to Moore & Hagerty, of Hat 
tiesburg, Miss., who paid Haney & Haney for it. The, 
in turn sold it to the Emporia Lumber Company, by 
which it was again sold to the complainant f. o. b 
Chicago. The freight upon this carload was therefore 
paid by the Emporia Lumber Company, and the com- 
plainant has no interest whatever in any overcharge on 
that account and makes no claim in that respect. 

Car No. 23107 was sold to the L. O. Crosby Lumber 
Company, which paid Haney & Haney for the same. 
This car was not intended for the complainant, but was 
by mistake delivered to the, Pullman Company upon its 
account. After the car had been unloaded this fact was 
ascertained, and thereupon the complainant accepted the 
car, paying for it an agreed price f. o. b. the mill in 
Mississippi. The price paid the Emporia Company was 
$33 per 1,000 feet; that paid the L. O. Crosby Lumber 
Company was $20 per 1,000 feet. Various letters and 
papers, among them a letter from Haney & Haney, were 
introduced upon the hearing and may be found in the 
record of the proceeding before the commission. 

The Illinois Central railroad conceded that this ad- 
vance of 2 cents per 100 pounds inured entirely to the 
benefit. of that company, and it is insisted by the Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad Company that our order in this 
ease should run against the Illinois Central alone. The 
rate was a joint through rate. The old rate of 24 cents 
had also been a joint through rate. Nothing appears in 
the tariff establishing the rate to indicate which com- 
pany did obtain the benefit of the advance, nor is that 
a matter of concern to the public. These defendants 
have required the public to pay a rate which is excessive 
by 2 cents per 100 pounds and they are both liable for 
that exaction. Our order will therefore be against both 
the defendants, who can, of course, make such adjust- 
ment between themselves as they deem proper. 

An order will be issued in accordance with the above. 





VALUE AND QUANTITY RANK OF THE NATIVE WOODS IN 1907. 


A compilation of the rank of the various woods, both 
with respect to value and quantity, presents the statis- 
ties gathered by the Forest Service in a very interest- 
ing manner. P 

Comparative mill prices for 1906 are not available 
for certain of the woods less extensively manufactured, 
such as applewood, cherry, persimmon and others noted, 
for which separate reports were made in 1907. 

Applewood, of which only a very small quantity— 
440,000 feet—was produced, ranks first in value, the 
average price being $78.52. Second comes walnut, the 
great American cabinet wood, of which the product in 
1907 was only 41,490,000 feet, of an average value of 
$43.31, against an average in 1906 of $42.25, an increase 
of $1.06 a thousand feet in the mill price. Cherry, of 
which the aggregate product was less than 10,000,000 
feet, had an average mill value of $33,98. ; 

Among the woods of which there was a considerable 
production, hickory and ash are shown to be the high- 
est priced, the former being valued at $29.50 and the 
latter at $25.02 a thousand feet. Hickory shows a loss 
in value of 92 cents and ash a gain of 66 cents a thou- 
sand feet. An increase of 70 cents a thousand feet is 
shown in the value of yellow poplar. Cypress shows a 
gain of 8 cents a thousand feet, oak. a loss of 53 cents 
and basswood a gain of $1.37. 

In the western woods considerable appreciation in 
value is shown in everything except Douglas fir. Sugar 
pine prices were $3.73 higher in 1907 than in 1906, 
redwood was $1.04 higher, western pine $1.66, white fir 
25 cents, larch $1.16 and cedar, western and others, 
$1.02 a thousand feet higher. Douglas fir shows very 
little change, a decrease of 8 cents being reported. 

Yellow pine, which comprised 32.8 percent of the 
total lumber eut reported in 1907, was valued at $14.02, 
as against $15.92 in 1906, a decrease of $1 a thousand 
feet. This wood fell $2.52 below the average for the 
entire lumber product. 

White pine shows an increase in value of $1.09 a thou- 
sand feet. Production decreased very heavily, com- 
prising only 10.4 percent of the total product in 1907, 
against 12.2 percent in 1906. 

Northern hardwoods, such as basswood, birch, beech, 
maple and elm, all show slight gains in price, the most 
important being in maple, which advanced in value 
$1.46 a thousand feet. Maple values come the nearest 
of any of the woods to being the average value of the 
entire sawed lumber product, the averages being $16.84 
for maple, against $16.54 for all the lumber cut. 

The value of the yellow poplar product increased 70 
cents a thousand feet over the preceding year, ranking 
eighth with respect to the total value of the cut, In 
this regard yellow pine, of course, comes first, followed 
in order by white pine, oak, Douglas fir, hemlock, 


spruce, western pine, maple, yellow poplar and ¢ypress. 

In the table given, showing the production of the dif- 
ferent varieties of woods and the percentage each com- 
prises of the total in 1907 and 1906, very few changes 
of importance are brought out. Proportionately the 
cuts of oak and yellow pine increased, while Douglas 
fir, white pine and hemlock show decreases. Spruce, 
western pine and maple show very little change. Yellow 
poplar shows an increase of 0.4 percent, cypress a loss 
of 0.3 percent, red gum and chestnut gains of 0.5 per- 





—Value, 1907.—— 











KIND— Rank. Total. Average. Av. 1906. 
Applewood .. » ee $ 34,500 $78.52 eer 
Walnut a 1,796,756 43.31 $42.25 
CGE sicwecrccecs 3 308,824 33.98 oon 
BRSCROEG once cece 4 5,944,486 29.50 30.42 
Persimmon ....... 5 47,163 26.33 vane 
ON nan 6sxtsereaws 6 6,303,551 25.01 24.35 
Yellow poplar...... 7 21,491,898 24.91 24.21 
Oe ree 8 17,382 23.02 awed 
ere rere 9 16,758,482 22.02 21.94 
Cucumber ........ 10 14,328 21.68 isan 
wats deca ane at 11 78,961,127 21.23 21.76 
Basswood ........ 12 7,633,585 20.03 18.66 
BGGRS MMO... os 0c0 13 2,281,830 19.84 16.11 
Dogwood ......... 14 5,120 19.70 TTT 
White pine ....... 15 81,383,224 19.41 18.32 
NE bxicswnsecens 16 4,805,123 19.14 18.12 
a 17 4,808,068 18.45 18.08 
Cottonwood ....... 18 5,400,529 18.42 17.15 
Redwood ......... 19 10,081,645 17.70 16.64 
BED cccccrvcccees 20 6,732,394 17.37 17.24 
EP TeT 29,799,526 17.26 17.33 
ee | 11,130,547 17.04 17.49 
0 re 23 1,950 17.00 
OO RPT 24 15,815,944 16.84 15.38 
Shittimwood ...... 25 7,689 16.19 
Balsam fir........ 26 861,747 16.16 
Hackberry ........ 27 4,73 16.00 esse 
Tamarack ........ 28 1,781,947 15.71 15.63 
Western pine...... 29 23,933,183 15.67 14.01 
SS 30 52,380,032 15.53 15.31 
White fir ... 2,262,970 15.45 12.91 
Willow .... 4,845 14.80 ane 
Sycamore .. 671,241 14.58 ‘ane 
TEENS scccscse oon 997,096 14.48 14.13 
Buckeye 35,575 14.33 avec 
eee err er 36 5,147,205 14.30 14.05 
Dowgias Tf... .c.ce 37 67,047,184 ~ 14.12 14.20 
yO ae 88 9,718,879 14.10 15.46 
Yellow pine ....... 39 185,319,595 14.02 15.02 
Sassafras ......... 40 341 13.11 o ame 
DOPCR: coccsscveves 41 2,759,214 13.07 11.91 
Magnolia ......... 42 5,432 11.12 sees 
ey Sr 42 20 10.00 itelecah 

Wated: , <cebese’s $666,641,367 $16.56 $16.60 


* Less than .1 percent. 


cent, redwood a loss of 0.4 percent, beech a gain of 0.4 
percent, birch remaining the same and the other woods 
showing slight variations, 

From the records of the last two years a special 
compilation has been prepared, which shows the rank 
of the various woods, both with respect to value and 
quantity. The woods are listed in the order of their 
importance in 1907 and figures given, in parallel 
columns showing the value of the different kinds and the 
percent of the total in 1906: 














: Production, 1907.——_—- Pew. 
KIND— Rank. Quantity. Pct. total cut. 1906. 
Yellow pine....... 1 13,215,185,000 32.8 81.1 
Dougias fir ....... 2 4,748,872,000 11.8 13.2 
White pine........ 3 4,192,708,000 10.4 12.2 
6b cages ews op 4 3,718,760,000 9.2 7.5 
ee 5 3,373,016,000 8.4 9.4 
Ee 6 1,726,797,000 4.3 4.4 
Western pine...... 7 1,527,195,000 3.8 3.7 
DED. Sikgcb mabe 6 8 939,073,000 2.2 2.4 
Yellow poplar..... 9 862,849,000 2.2 1.8 
GD Waeteeeseas 10 757,639,000 1.9 2.2 
i NR 266s e ede 11 689,200,000 1.7 1.2 
SNE “a2:50040 04 12 653,239,000 1.6 1.1 
ee 13 569,450,000 1.4 1.8 
EE inate s eagneed 14 430,005,000 1.1 7 
ia Sb ads heen 15 387,614,000 1.0 1.0 
Basswood ........ 16 381,088,000 9 1.0 
Cottonwood ...... 17 293,161,000 on 7 
Gewese aba es 18 260,579,000 6 6 
BE beass sa n0nsee 19 252,040,000 6 6 
GOUT cicscccvcess 20 251,002,000 6 1.0 
SR. sca 5 ad aw 60s 21 211,076,000 5 4 
SS eee 22 203,211,000 5 4 
WMO BF .cicccccccee 146,508,000 4 3 
Sugar pine ....... 24 115,005,000 3 4 
Tamarack ........25 113,433,000 3 3 
ae 26 68,842,000 2 1 
Balsam fir ....... 27 53,339,000 1 * 
Sycamore ...... 28 46,044,000 1 * 
Walnut .. 41,490,000 fe 1 
CRORE ccc ewe 9,087,000 * bd 
Buckeye ... 2,482,000 * * 
Persimmon . 1,791,000 * . 
a eee ee 3: 755,000 ad * 
Cucumber ‘ 661,000 * . 
Magnolia 536,000 * * 
Shittimwood ..... 36 469,000 ad * 
Applewood ....... 37 440,000 * * 
eee 38 328,000 * * 
Hackberry ........39 297,000 * ad 
Dogwood hoe ae 260,000 bg . 
NG. ok an Seas nes 43 2,000 bd * 
eer 42 26,000 bd ° 
ME Assanweeenase 41 115,000 * 
rrr 740,256,154,000 100.00 


7 Includes 10,485,000 feet of imported woods. 
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CAN SCORCHED HEMLOCK BE SUCCESSFULLY PEELED? 


Hemlock manufacturers not only in Michigan but in 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New York and elsewhere will 
be interested in a question that was raised at the recent 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at Ludington. It is in regard to the time at 
which scorched hemlock, which may have been damaged 
by brush fires, may best be peeled in order that the 
bark may be saved and sold for tanning purposes. 

The question that is always raised in regard to the 
time that such timber should be cut after it has been 
burned was also a subject of thought. There was no 
actual consensus of opinion but an interesting discus- 
sion was had that will warrant further expression of 
opinion and relations of experience. 

During one of the sessions F. E. Skeels, of Cadillac, 
said on this subject: 

I have had no personal experience but I have observed 
that timber burned in the spring will sap rot more or 
less, while timber burned over in the fall will stand for 


some time without damage. Ag to how long it will stand 
without damage I am unable to say. Hemlock that has 


been scorched in the latter part of the season will peel, 
except, perhaps, the first two rings. I have seen hemlock 
that had been burned in the fall and cut during the win- 
fer peeled at the skidways or banking ground. Some- 
times we have a freeze in the fall and then a fire, when 
some of the sap is in the tree. You have seen hardwood 
that would sprout after being cut. This on account of 
the condition of the sap in the tree. 


D. B. Reynolds, of Helena, Mont., of the Forest Serv- 
ice, gave some information concerning the running of 
sap. He said: 

I have been interested in this discussion about the flow of 
sap in the tree and if not out of order would like to make a 
few remarks from a purely technical standpoint. You will 
notice in the examination of the trunk of a tree that it is 
full of pores, large and small, the larger ones on the outside. 
It is through these pores that the sap flows, going up 
through the outer ones and back through the smaller ones 
in different forms. A tree may be damaged on one side 
while the sap will continue to flow on the other side and the 
tree will live. There is probably a misunderstanding of the 
flow of the sap. It is stored in the tree in the summer 
months but in the winter is transferred to the roots and back 
again to the tree in the spring. If the outer pores are dam- 
aged and die the tree will die. 


President F. A. Diggins, of Cadillac, spoke on the sub- 
ject as follows: 


I had a talk with a gentleman who claimed to have had 
experience, and he said that hemlock damaged or killed in 
October of this year and cut during the winter after a freeze 
will peel just as readily in the spring; and on the presump- 
tion that he did know what he was talking about we are 
going to cut it this winter and peel it in the spring. He 
claims it will peel just as readily as if left standing. 

There is no doubt that some hemlock has been damaged 
by the fires that occurred late in the summer or in the 
early fall. Owners of such timber who have suffered in 
this manner or who may be victims to some extent in the 
future are much interested in this topic; and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be glad to receive the 
opinions or experiences of lumbermen who desire to 
utilize hemlock stumpage in the best possible way under 
such conditions. 

The bark is the important byproduct of the hemlock 
and, at present hemlock prices, failure to realize on thi 
asset very likely meansto cut the hemlock at a loss. 





In discussions regarding the American tariff on im- 
ported lumber it seemed to be the general opinion 
that the duty should not be lowered or removed un- 
less Canada should make reciprocal concessions, or at 
least should refrain from placing an export duty upon 
any of her forest products with which our tariff is 
concerned. To this end it was proposed that the 
president should have the power to reimpose the duty 
or inerease it if Canada should fail to take a reciprocal 
attitude. 

Correspondence from Saginaw this week expresses 
the opinion that Ontario is not likely to make con- 
cessions which will permit the manufacture of her 
raw material in the United States. Michigan lum- 
bermen have had experience with the Ontario govern- 
ment in these matters; but it is not necessary to 
depend entirely upon their testimony, valuable as it 
is. Leaving out of question the earlier reciprocity 
agreements, the McKinley bill was the first modern 
expression of this idea, so far as it relates to lumber. 
When, under that bill, the duty on sawed lumber 
brought into the United States was reduced from $2 
to $1 it was with the tacit understanding with Canada 
that the export duty of $2 which it had theretofore 
placed upon logs should be removed and the free ex- 
port of logs be allowed. That was at a time when 
Michigan pine was running low and the mills in the 
Saginaw valley, at Alpena, Cheboygan, Detroit and 
elsewhere, were desirous of obtaining logs from 
Georgian bay. 


Under the McKinley tariff the log import was 
greatly stimulated. Prior to its enactment, October 
1, 1890, the log imports had been almost nothing. In 
1891, however, they were estimated at 88,000,000 feet; 
in 1892 at 184,000,000. feet, in 1893 at about the same, 
and in 1894 at 301,000,000 feet. Lumber was put on 
the free list in August, 1894, by the Wilson-Gorman 
bill and large imports by Michigan mills were made 
during that period. In 1897 the Dingley bill, which 
placed a $2 duty upon lumber, went into effect and 
the Ontario government promptly passed an act for- 
bidding the exportation of logs cut from crown lands 
after April 1, 1898. The imports of 1898 into Mich- 
igan of logs cut in Canada, before the prohibition took 
effect, amounted to about 239,000,000 feet, but there- 
after they dropped away rapidly until the quantity 
was of slight importance. During the last fiscal year 
the total free importation of logs and round timber 
of all sorts and from all sources was only 131,000,000 
feet. Ontario’s prohibition of log export was fol- 
lowed by similar acts covering bolts, pulpwood ete., 
and its example was followed by British Columbia 
and in a modified way by Quebec, which by a partial 
rebate of crown dues sought to secure the manufac- 
ture of pulpwood in the province. 

While the action of Ontario was retaliatory at the 
beginning, it has become a settled policy in the 
province and has worked so well that Canadians of 
all parties believe that the policy will never be 
changed, regardless of concessions the United States 


may make or what retaliatory acts it may pass, 

The Canadian governments, dominion and _ provin- 
cial, have adopted the policy of promoting the manu- 
facture of their timber resources within the dominion. 
Local conditions have kept the maritime provinces 
and Quebee from going so far as the great timber 
provinces of Ontario and British Columbia in this 
matter, but there is no sign of any backward step. 
Debates in parliament indicate no wavering in this 
matter. The permanence of the policy is taken for 
granted. Therefore, those who are hoping to get 
something from Canada, in return for the free admis- 
sion of its lumber into the United States, are doomed 
to disappointment. 

By removing the duty or lowering it the United 
States will simply be giving to Canada something that 
it wants, if it can get it for nothing, but for which 
it will give nothing in return. The government will 
lose revenue and, as the lumbermen fully believe, their 
industry will be injured, the hundreds of thousands 
of men employed by them will suffer and the cause of 
forest preservation will be set back a deeade. Canata 
is bent on getting all it can out of its forests and 
of using them as the basis for building up its own 
industries. We have no fault to find with that atti 
tude—it is natural and proper from a Canadian stand 
point—but from the standpoint of citizens of the 
United States it should not be assisted when to do 
so will work serious injury to the American industry 
and all that is connected with it. 





CANADIAN 


The advocates of free lumber, or of a material reduc- 
tion in the lumber duty, have been attempting to show 
that the Canadian saw mills have no material advantage 
over the United States in point of labor cost. To do 
so they have instanced certain mills in Canada, erected 
and operated by American lumbermen, who have crossed 
the border to manufacture from the cheap timber of 
Canada, and who have in fact paid a bonus to Amer 
ican operatives to remove from the United States to a 
foreign country. In some such cases the wage cost in 
Canadian mills is actually greater than it is in mills 
owned by the same people on the American side. 

So much stress has been laid on these isolated facts 
that many tariff advocates have been led to conclude 
that there was little or nothing in the wage argument in 
their favor. They could not make a greater mistake. 
For every contrast that can be drawn between a mill in 
Canada and a mill in the United States, where the Ca- 
nadian mill is paying the same or higher wages, a dozen 
can be found where the reverse is the case. 

It should be remembered that the situation throughout 
Canada is not the same everywhere. In some sections of 
Ontario, in spite of the alien labor laws, there is a 
certain amount of shifting of labor which has tended 
to raise the Canadian rate of wage, and the same is 
true to a certain extent in British Columbia; but the 
general fact is that on the average, in every province 
and in every department of the industry, the Canadian 
wages are lower than those under similar conditions 
across the line. ’ 

In Ontario the difference is less marked than in most 
of the other provinces but notwithstanding the high cost 
of stumpage to some of the Ontario manufacturers they 
are able to ship into the United States and pay the duty. 
Not only can they ship their better grades of lumber 
but their entire surplus of the lower grades. 

The difference in labor cost is most marked on the two 
coasts. White labor in British Columbia commands 
wages approaching those of white labor south of the 
line but there is a large element of oriental labor—so 
large that in many mills, not only on the Coast but in the 
mountain districts, white men are employed only for the 


WAGES VERSUS THOSE PAID IN AMERICA. 


skilled positions and from one-half to nine-tenths of the 
entire pay roll is made up of orientals. Graphic demon- 
strations of this fact may be found in another ‘column 
where pictures are shown of Hindus and Japanese at 
work in Canadian mills. But it is not necessary to de 
pend upon pictures. The evidence of those who are fa- 
miliar with British Columbia and who visit the province 
frequently is in the same direction, There are some mills 
that use no orientals, but there are many others who em- 
ploy a majority of orientals, and comparatively few that 
do not employ some of them. 

These men are Chinese, Japanese and Hindus chiefly. 


THE MAGNIFICENT WEST. 


The Pacific northwest makes a wonderful appeal to 
every visitor, and as he tarries the appeal brings con- 
viction. It is a marvelous country. It is a land of 
living waters, of golden soil, of mineral wealth beyond 
comprehension; of forests which will bless mankind 
when other lands are desolate; a land of mountain, 
plain and valley; a land where continent and ocean 
embrace each other, and of a people great in intellect, 
energy, endurance and kindliness. Its people! They 
were chosen by the most rigid processes of natural 
selection from all the conquering races that have made 
America great. There, in that golden northwest, in 
a climate which without the harshness of the north 
or the enervating softness of the south encourages 
human effort and assists in accomplishment, these 
people are building an empire. They have harnessed 
the streams for power; they have poured them over 
the plains which they have converted into fruitful 
fields and gardens; they are wresting from the earth 
-its mineral wealth; they are converting its forests 
into forms of utility and beauty and at the same time 
preserving them from destruction; they are building 
schools and colleges and are living like princes of the 
earth. The Bible vision of every man dwelling under 
his own vine and fig tree is realized there, where 
every man may have a snow-capped mountain peak in 
his back yard and where his every bodily need and 
intellectual want may be gratified. The natural wealth 
of that country is great and great are its achievements 
in every line of human effort; but greater and better 
than all are its people themselves—a chosen race, 
growing not only in numbers but in all the accomplish- 
ments and graces which make a people mutually useful 
and happy. 





They all work for less wages than the native laborer of 
either the United States or Canada and the Hindus for 
much less. They are not so efficient, but, handling lum- 
ber from the chains, transferring it from the saw to the 
edger, and in similar positions throughout the mill, where 
they are obliged to keep up with the machinery, they do 
as much work, though of less satisfactory character, at 
from 80 cents to $1 a day as the American common 
laborer will do for $1.50 to $2. 

On the Atlantic coast—in Quebee and the maritime 
provinces—the contrast is marked. In the report of the 
Mann investigating committee in regard to cost of pulp 
and paper it is shown, on pages 1041 to 1045, that woods 
labor in the pulpwood districts is about 33 percent 
cheaper in Canada than in the United States. This dif- 
ference in wages goes all through the lumber industry. 

In the old days, before the contract labor law was 
passed, Canadian woodsmen came into the United States 
for winter work because wages were higher here than 
at home. Some of them still come, but with the decline 
of the white pine industry in the northern states and its 
growth in Canada they are employed largely at home, 


with about the same old difference in wages. In Quebec 


the lumber industry is almost entirely in the hands of the 
French Canadians, These are people who, while indus 
trious and worthy, are content with what in America 
would be a meager wage and with extremely plain living. 
The old feudal ideas still govern them largely. The 
French habitant is attached to the soil and he would 
rather work for a low wage at home than go far afield 
for a much better one. This class of labor predominates 
not only in Quebee proper but in the adjacent districts 
of Ontario. In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia there 
is a larger proportion of English but even there the 
wages are lower than in Maine and New Hampshire. 
Convincing details of these facts will be given as the 
tariff discussion goes on, but of the general fact there 
is no doubt to those who are familiar with the situation 
in the different countries. For a long time the south 
had an advantage in cheap negro labor, but for several 
years even that labor has been higher priced, as well as 
less efficient, than that of the Canadian provinces with 
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the products of which it comes most directly in con- 
tact. ; 

The magnitude of this labor question should not be 
underestimated, Lumbermen insist that two men are em- 
ployed, taking woods, mills and yards together, in the 
production of 10,000 feet of lumber. 
But even in the gov- 


The Twelfth 


That would mean 
in lumber alone over 800,000 men. 
ernment reports the number is very large. 


Census reported that during 1899 the saw mills, planing 
mills operated in connection with saw mills and timber 
camps of the United States required the services of 
440,500 men in different capacities, from employers and 
officials down to common laborers. The same class of 
institutions in 1907, if the number was merely in pro- 
portion to the increased output, would have been 503,000. 
This is believed to be away under the facts, but even 





if it were not it would account in this limited field for 


a population of approximately 2,000,000 people directly 
concerned in the profits made and consequently the wages 
It should be 
remembered that to these men must be added those en- 


paid by the American lumber industry. 


gaged in cooperage and timber products other than saw 
logs, such as ties, pulpwood, poles and posts, for all are 
- puly 


affected and protected by the lumber schedule. 





THE LUMBER DUTY AND FOREST PRESERVATION. 


One of the ill considered and fallacious arguments in 
behalf of a removal of the duty on Jumber is that 
because such action would lower the price of lumber in 
the United States and thus attract lumber from Canada, 
thereby it would preserve American forests. 

The lumber manufacturer contends that, instead of 
the above being true, anything which would tend to 
lower the price of lumber in the United States, and 
consequently of timber, would set back the cause of 
forest preservation and actually promote waste of our 
forest resources. 

If the removal of the duty of $2 a thousand on rough 
lumber should reduce the mill price of lumber in the 
United States to that extent, or even to the extent of 
$1 a thousand, such a lowering of price would chiefly 
be felt in the lower grades, which are always in keen 
competition, and would make it impossible to continue 
the experiments in forestry methods in connection with 
the lumber business which are now being inaugurated. 

A distinguished lumberman, speaking at the Conserva 
tion Congress in Washington last summer, said that lum 
ber is not yet high enough in the United States to make 
forestry methods practical in most sections. Every 
forester familiar with American conditions acknowl] 
edges that the forestry methods adopted in Europe, with 
success there, are not practicable in the United States 
except under rare conditions. There every part of the 
tree cut down is utilized, even to the twigs. No manu- 
facturer can, from a financial standpoint, expend more 
on his product than he gets out of it. Therefore, it is 


only in recent years, since the supply of timber became 
manifestly less and its value greatly increased, that the 
lumbermen of the United States could afford to use the 
economies that are necessary if our forest resources are 
to be conserved. Conservation of these resources rests 
partly upon a close use of the tress that are felled and 
partly upon a replacement of those trees by others. Only 
a few years ago trees were felled at such a distance 
above the ground that the first log would be a clean 
and straight one. Now they are cut close to the ground 
in order to save material, but this involves increased 
expense in the woods and in the mill and results chiefly 
in the production of low grade lumber. Now small trees 
are cut which make only common or cull lumber, and 
unsound trees which once were left in the woods are now 
brought in and utilized. Formerly, in cutting the tree 
trunk into logs, the top cut was fixed below the first 
large limb. Now the top log is carried as far up into the 
limbs as seems practicable and some of the larger limbs 
are used. The extra product secured is low grade lumber. 

If the quantity of low grade lumber for sale were 
increased by the opening of the markets of the United 
States to the Canadian low grade product by the re 
moval of the duty, the quantity of this class of material 
would be largely increas ed and its prices necessarily 
would have to be lowered in order to insure its sale; 
but since sale at lower prices would change the balance 
in the total output of a lumbering operation between 
the parts of the product that are profitable and those 
that are not profitable, it would be tecessary to produce 


less low grade lumber. This would mean that small 
trees and large unsound trees and the parts of the tree 
now utilized or which the lumbermen are planning to 
utilize would have to be left in the woods, and that in 
the saw mill more material would go into the refuse 
burners and less into this low grade product. Thus an 
acre of timber would not produce so much material by 
perhaps 20 percent as at present. 

But it may be claimed that if it is not profitable to 
cut trees that make a low grade product, saplings and 
young timber will be left in the woods to grow te 
maturity, and that large unsound trees will also be left 
to serve as seed trees. That would be true and, perhaps, 
desirable from the forester’s viewpoint if the means 
were available from the profits of operation to care for 
the material thus left; but experiments have shown that 
it is only when property has a tangible value that it is 
cared for. Expensive logging and fire protection can be 
paid for if there is a profit in the whole process, but not 
otherwise. Therefore, what is left in the woods under 
lower price conditions would necessarily be neglected 
and largely uncared for, to not only an immediate waste 
but to the permanent loss of one of the great natural 
resources of this country. Higher prices of forest 
products, as in Europe, and higher values of timber are 
both necessary to the adoption and practice of conserva- 
tive logging methods. The demands for preservation 
of the forests and for lower priced lumber do not hang 
together. The one can not be had without higher prices 
for forest products than this country has yet seen. 





YELLOW PINE 


A decided increase in production is shown hy the 
reports of cut and shipments by yellow pine manufac 
turers for October. The average cut of 379 mills was 
1,039,454 feet, the heaviest average production since 
October, 1907. The output for October, 1908, was 
180,043 feet greater than the heaviest cut reported dur 
ing the preceding eleven months. In June, this year, 
an average output of 859,411 feet was reported by 3879 
mills. 

Shipments for October were heavier, averaging 961,744 
feet for the mills reporting. ‘This average was exceeded 
only by that of July, for which month 964,169 feet were 
reported. The shipments for October were considerably 
in excess of the average monthly shipments for all the 
mills in 1907, but about 105,000 feet less than the aver 
ave for 1906. The mill cut was 76,444 feet greater than 
the average monthly mill cut for 1907. If was, however, 
about 104,000 feet below the 1906 average. 

For ten months this year the mills reporting to the 
Yellow Pine Clearing House have shipped 2,940,029,952 
feet. The cut was 2,667,156,166 feet, a net decrease 
in stocks of 272,873,786 feet. During 1906 and 1907 
stocks increased 292,005,833 feet and 127,436,811 feet, 
a total of 419,442,644 feet. Deducting the decrease in 
stocks this year from the accumulation during the pre- 
vious two years shows a net gain of 146,568,458 feet. 
This surplus divided among the old and the new mills 
would be extremely light and would show only in the 
stock sheets. In point of fact many of the mills have 
had their assortments badly broken by this year’s busi- 
ness. For the first nine months of the year the mills 
shipped 302,325,792 feet more than they produced, Re- 
ports from an average of 336 mills were obts 1ined, show- 
ing the decrease in stocks this year approximately 900,- 
000 feet at each plant. 

A large number of manufacturers of yellow pine have 
found it necessary to increase the cut of their mills, 


CLEARING HOUSE FIGURES FOR TEN MONTHS. 


this policy being adopted because of the growth in de- 
mand and the poor assortments at the mills. Reports 
from many sections indicate the continuance of that 
policy and state that the mills will be operated to 
capacity until stocks have been built up. 

The October report issued by the Yellow Pine Clearing 
House contains a statement showing the comparative 
shipments for twelve months of 1904 to 1907 inelusive 
and the first ten months of 1908, of which the following 
summary Is piven: 


*Ten months. 


Another statement showing the average mill cut for 
each of the first ten months of 1908, with comparative 
figures for 1907, is given herewith: 





1907.— - - 1908.—_———- 
Average Average Average Average 

MontTu shipmes nts. cut. shipments, cut. 
January ......... 36 1,008,840 689,369 556,204 
POREUREF cccccese 720,989 618,148 
OO! Seer f 806,405 743,883 
RE sap xseaneate hg 962, 960 907,669 818,608 
DT AbbGeck wieder 1, 1,061,000 856,879 787,449 
are Sees 857,838 922,001 859,411 
Me nsaeeesiuaces H 994,202 964,169 827,519 
rr ere Te Ry 1,216.341 928,555 780,326 
September ....... : 1,034,996 831,864 741,166 
SN 55.6 anced oe 1,169,819 961,744 1,039,454 
NOVOMIDOP ..cccccs |. BLT ETT LTT 
fo are GREGOe theses wvansces 

Monthly aver- 

age for year. 927,979 Ge. cadces. Haecedcee 


The Yellow Pine Clearing House for October secured 
reports from 406 mills. Of these only 379 furnished 
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i statement of cut and shipments. Twenty-five mills 
were not operated during October and from these mills 
no shipments were made. One mill was destroyed by fire 
and one exhausted its timber supply. Reports from 150 
mills showed an average October cut of 189,471,610 feet 
These mills produced in October, this year, 200,854,614 
feet, or 11,383,004 feet above their ‘average for the 
month. 

Missouri and 


Oklahoma and Georgia and Florida 


igyregate innual mill average 





eet ake ra Out. a. Cut. 
298,758 3,269, 513 2 14,620,058 
« 15,159,999 
35 13,556,458 
2691 084,009 11, 219, 100 11,606,446 


2,940,629,952 3.818.520,730 8,647,147 


7,844,577 





showed shipments to have been in excess of production. 
The other producing states in the south manufactured 
more stock than they shipped. The increase in stocks 
in October, 1907, was two and a half times as great 
as in October this year. 

Increases in the quantity of lumber shipped to almost 
all states and sections are shown in the detailed state- 
ment. The principal exceptions are Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey and Texas. Shipments to the former show 
a loss of about 1,600,000 feet and to the last a decrease 
of about 4,800,000 feet. Shipments to Illinois increased 
about 12,000,000 feet and to Missouri about 2,000,000 
feet. Nebraska took over 2,000,000 feet more this year 
than last. Wisconsin took 1,300,000 feet more, Indiana 
about 4,500,000 feet more, Ohio 5,000,000' feet more, 
Mic thigan 2,400,000 feet more, Kentucky and Tennessee 

3,200,000 feet more and Okiahoma 10,200,000 feet more. 

Detaiis of. the October reports are given in the accom- 

panying table: 
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CONTRACT PROVIDING FOR PARTIAL DELIVERIES. 


Whether title passes by a contract the supreme court 
of appeals of West Virginia says (Buskirk Bros. vs. 
Peck, March 14, 1905, 50 Southeastern Reporter, 432), 
is a question of intention to be determined by the jury 
when the terms of the contract are to be gathered from 
the evidence, and for the court when the agreement of 
the parties is free from dispute and the intent is plain. 
An entire contract of sale may be divisible in the execu- 
tion thereof, so as to vest title to parts of the property 
in the vendee as they are delivered; and whether, in any 
case, such partial transfer of title takes place is a ques- 
tion of intent. If the intent of the parties to an entire 
contract is to make partial deliveries and pass the title 
to the parts delivered as they are delivered, such con- 
tract will be enforced according to the intent, and such 
partial delivery raises a presumption of intent so to pass 
the title. 

The point at which title passes in the progress of the 
execution of a contract of sale is a question of intent to 
be gathered from the terms of. the contract, the nature 
of the property, its condition and situation, the purposes 
for which the coutract was made, and the circumstances 
surrounding the parties, when the terms used are such 
as to make them admissible in evidence. Though, gen- 
erally, a sale is not complete until the property has been 
ascertained and designated and made certain to its 


identity, quantity, quality and price, title will vest in 
the vendee without final and complete ascertainment of 
the aggregate quantity and price, if. the intent that it 
shall do so be made manifest. ‘Title to property may 
pass under a contract of sale though there be neither 
payment of the purchase money nor complete delivery 
of possession. 

Owing to the peculiar nature of growing timber, con- 
tracts for the sale thereof, showing an intent to separate 
it from the soil immediately, or within a reasonable 
time, are generally deemed to pass the title to the timber 
upon the severance thereof, and not before. When the 
intent is to buy growing trees and allow thenr to remain 
upon the land and take its benefit by future growth, the 
sale is a sale of an interest in land, passing the title at 
once. The act of severance is an important step. It 
changes the nature of the timber from real estate to 
personal property. By the very act of cutting the ven- 
dee takes actual manual control and possession of it. He 
acquires an additional interest in it by reason of his 
expenditure of money and labor in converting it into 
personal property. It is not to be assumed that he 
would incur the expense incident to the work of felling 
and hauling the timber without an intent to acquire at 
feast an equitable interest in it. A rule of construction 
is that the seller is deemed to have parted with the title 


when he permits the buyer to change the character of 
the property by spending money and labor on it. And 
this applies to timber contracts. 

Under a contract of sale of the timber on a tract of 
land to be eut and removed by the vendee within a 
specified time, and measured and paid for each month 
and before removal, as the work progresses, title vests in 
the buyer as the timber is cut down, and the vendor has 
a lien thereon for the purchase money. The purpose of 
a clause in such contract providing that, in case the 
buyer shall fail to have the timber measured and pay for 
the same each month as cut and hauled, he shall forfeit 
all right and title to the timber, whether cut or not, and 
all payments made on account thereof, is to prevent the 
accrual of a large indebtedness under the contract and 
the cutting of large quantities of timber without paying 
for it; and if the vendor suffers large quantities to be 
cut down without such monthly measurement and pay- 
ment he will be deemed to have waived the benefit of 
such clause. 

Finally, the court holds that a receiver may be ap- 
pointed to take charge of, care for, put in marketable 
condition and sell timber belonging to a decedent's 
estate, lying on the lands of a stranger, subject to his 
purchase money lien, at the instance of creditors, when 
the personal representative has refused to do so. 





POPLAR, OAK AND CHESTNUT TRADE AND PROSPECTS IN THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


It requires much longer to place hardwood lumber on 
the market than it does any of the soft woods. Yellow 
pine, fir, cypress and some of the white pine mills.employ 
dry kilns to season their products. Where dry kilns are 
used lumber: can be shipped out within three or four 
days after being manufactured. Dry kilns very seldom 
are employed as adjuncts to hardwood lumber manufac- 
turing plants. - 

The operation of the hardwood river mills of the south 
this year has been very heavily curtailed. Some of them 
have cut an average quantity of lumber, as the logs had 
been put in last year before the panic struck the coun- 
try and it was necessary to cut them into lumber to save 
them. ‘The interior mills of Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina have been practically out of 
commission. Their idleness is attributable to two 
causes: First, it has been difficult for the owners to 
finance the work. Second, the season this year has been 
unusually dry and work in many sections has been 
stopped on that account. 

The consumption of hardwood lumber this year has 
been moderate. A large number of manufacturing con- 
cerns, employing great quantities of hardwoods, have 
secured the bulk of their supplies from stocks on hand. 
These have been pieced out by small purchases from time 
to time as required. Many concerns which ordinarily 
buy in carload lots have bought this year in wagonload 
lots, their own stocks having been practically wiped out. 
The wagon trade in Chicago, Grand Rapids, St. Louis 
and other large cities has been exceptionally good. 

The extent of the decrease in hardwood production this 


year probably never will be accurately known. Some of 
.he operators, hard hit by financial conditions last win- 
ter, never will resume work. Others may start up later 
when it becomes easier to find financial backing. The 
combined product of the small mills constitutes a very 
large percentage of the total cut of hardwoods. Poplar, 
oak, chestnut and others of the more valuable woods are 
produced by portable mills at points far from the rail- 
roads and hauled out by wagons. These mills have not 
required a great deal of capital in the past. The in- 
crease in the value of timber has operated to increase 
their investments. It requires more money now for them 
to engage in the manufacture of lumber than heretofore. 

All things considered, the production of lumber along 
the Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Cumberland rivers 
probably has been greater this year than it will be next. 
lt requires about six months after the trees are felled 
for the logs to reach the mills. The usual method is to 
cut the logs, transport them to the headwaters of the 
streams and wait for the tides or freshets to carry them 
out to the main waters where there is sufficient depth to 
float them at all times. 

A prominent operator recently investigated conditions 
along the rivers named with a view of developing infor- 
mation regarding stocks and the prospects for stocks. 
At Evansville and Louisville, on the Ohio river, the mills 
have a very small quantity of lumber on hand. Cinein- 
nati probably has a better supply than any of the other 
big milling points. In the Ashland district was found a 
good assortment of poplar, but the stock is being held by 
the strong institutions, which prefer to carry it until next 


year rather than make concessions to move the stock now. 

On the Kentucky river it is estimated that stocks are 
now only equal to about 20 percent of the quantity on 
hand two years ago and about 25 percent of the supply 
a year ago. In the Nashville district and on the Cum- 
berland river a small supply is reported. 

With respect to production it is said that there is only 
one large mill on the Ohio river being run and that 
one is located at Cincinnati. This mill will close down 
about the first of the year and remain shut probably 
until new logs arrive. Next year very few of the mills 
in the Ashland district will be operated full time, and 
the bulk of the trade must be supplied from stocks on 
the yard. Several big poplar manufacturers on the Ohio 
river have practically exhausted their timber supply and 
the mills will be employed to cut other kinds of timber 
or dismantled and moved to some other section. Very 
few concerns on the Ohio river have put in any great 
quantity of logs this year, and the logs carried by this 
year’s tides unquestionably will be far below normal. 

In the consuming field there is a general awakening 
on the part of manufacturers. Orders call for prac- 
tically all kinds and grades of lumber, although the 
poorer end of the log still is in light demand. The rail- 
roads and car building companies are bestirring them- 
selves and a material improvement is reported in the 
demand for ties, car oak and maintenance of way mate- 
rial. Concerns with lumber to sell are very well satisfied 
with the outlook, which seems to indicate a return to 
conditions when the demand was greater than the supply 
of satisfactory material. ‘ 





GENERAL DE MAND AND L. UMBER PRODUCTION HAVE A HEART-TO-HEART CONFERENCE. 


An obsequious office boy noiselessly opened the door 
leading to the private office of General De Mand and 
quietly announced ‘‘A visitor,’’ handing a card to 
the General bearing this inscription: ‘‘L. Umber 
Production.’’ The contrast between these. two was 
great. General De Mand was a strong, husky fellow 
without an ounce of superfluous flesh on him. L. 
Umber Production looked a trifle overweight. The 
term fat truthfully could not be applied to him but 
it was evident that he was accumulating flesh. 

General De Mand glanced sharply at the card and 
advanced to meet his visitor. 

‘‘Very glad to meet you, Mr. Production,’’ he said 
graciously. ‘‘It seems to me you are a little bit 
larger than I had been led to believe,’’ he added, 
making the personal allusion in a dignified manner. 

‘And you,’’ retorted the other, evidently nettled 
by the statement, ‘‘are decidedly smaller than I 
thought you were, General De Mand.’’ 

‘‘ Possibly, possibly,’’ replied the General soothing- 
ly, ‘‘but I am very active for my size and I am grow- 
ing. That may be a strange statement coming from 
an old fellow like me but I am an exception, and I 
grow large or small as the occasion requires.’’ 

‘‘That’s all very well, but you don’t grow in ac- 
cordance with my requirements or my desire,’’ was 
the brusque rejoinder. 

‘‘You appear to have a decidedly exaggerated idea 
of your own importance,’’ General De Mand replied 
firmly. ‘‘You have got an idea into your head that 
I am one of your satellites. The sooner you eradicate 
that the better it will be for us both. I want you to 
understand this: I am taking it easy and have been 
for a year. I have joined the union and when 5 
o’clock comes I quit work. If you want to go on 





and work all night, that’s your lookout, but don’t lay 
the consequences at my door.’?’ 

‘‘Oh, it’s all very well to talk like that,’’ replied 
L. Umber Production, ‘‘but I want to get busy. I 
am tired hanging around doing a half day’s work 
now and then when I might as well be working full 
time and nights, too.’’? The bittterness of dissatisfac- 


AN UNFAILING LAW. 


Occasionally tragedy stands out so clearly above the 
commonplace in trade affairs as to compel attention. 
A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a 
notice to the effect that Fred D. Pinkham, formerly a 
trusted employee of a Tacoma lumber company, was 
wanted on a very serious charge. Last week a few brief 
lines told of his tragic death by his own hand at Louis- 
ville, Ky. The story is a common one, probably less so 
in the lumber trade than in many other lines of busi- 
ness. It is the old, old tale of yielding to temptation and 
appropriating for personal use something belonging to 
others. It is the saddest story of mankind. 

Civilization is moving forward and many today regard 
such men as the victims rather than those whose con- 
fidence was betrayed. Stolen pleasures are not sweet, 
for retribution hovers near and ultimately descends. 
The lesson in such mistakes is extremely difficult for 
some to master. A few apparently never realize the 
inevitable working of cause and effect, nor do they seem 
to appreciate the law of consequence. Such laws are not 
man made, though mankind has recognized and ap- 
proved them; they are the logical enactments of an all- 
wise Providence. The penalties for their infraction are 
visited upon the heads of those who violate them and 
sometimes directly upon others. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no apology to make 
for this little sermon. The principle has been dinned into 
the ears of the youth of America ever since the first 
colony was founded and its importance has increased 
with the growth of this great nation. 





tion acquired through long experience crept into his voice. 

**Go ahead and work al! night ‘if you want to. If 
you insist upon ruining your own health, damning my 
prospects and bringing about a general disruption 
well and good, but I don’t want you to blame me for 
the consequences,’’ 

‘*And why not? If you had half the ambition you 
should have I could run as much as I pleased.’’ 

‘As much as you please,’’ sneered the other. ‘‘If 
you had your way about it the days would be forty- 
eight hours long and you would work every hour of 
them and want me to keep pace with you. From past 
experience it is evident that you never will be satis- 
fied. Is life so distasteful to you that you want to 
rush through it and quit in a few years? Why don’t 
you take things easier? What’s the use of this eternal 
rush and confusion that profits no one? What do you 
expect to make out of it? Of course, you can do two 
day’s work in one for a while. I could too if 1 
wanted to. For the life of me I ean’t see what you 
expect to make by quickening the pace. It has been 
fast enough, as millions of acres denuded of their 
timber bear witness. You might as well be hale and 
hearty fifty years from now as be ready for your 
shroud in twenty-five. 

‘*T am not seeking a quarrel with you,’’ the Gen- 
eral continued, ‘‘but I want you to understand that 
I’m the boss. What I say goes. When I get ready to 
expand a little I will do so and I want you to bear 
this in mind and to wait until I give the signal. 
There is one thing further and that is, you ean not 
flustrate me or set me going until I am ready. It is 
about time that you, with your years of experience 
back of you, realized this fact. Don’t slam the door 
when you go out.’’ 
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OBJECTIONS TO PUBLICATION OF LUMBER VALUES BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


Since the appearance of the initial ‘‘ Wholesale 
Prices of Lumber Based on Actual Sales Made f. o. b. 
Each Market,’’ compiled and printed by the govern- 
ment, the lumber trade has been endeavoring to evolve 
a reason for the work. A great diversity of opinion 
has existed relative to the value of the information 
and the purposes for which it is being compiled. 

The scope of the publication has been steadily er- 
larged and values now are given for the principal 
kinds and grades of lumber handled in the different 
markets, those included being Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, Cin- 
cinnati, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Denver, El Paso, Portland, Ore., western Wash- 
ington and Spokane. The western Washington prices 
include the average of reports from such cities as 
Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bellingham and others. This 
publication usually is printed the latter part of the 
month following that in which the information is 
gathered. The figures given are reputed to be the 
average of many actual sales by several manufacturers 
or wholesaledealers in the different cities. 

When this work first was inaugurated thoughtful 
lumbermen raised a question regarding its necessity, 
value and correctness. These are the three principal 
objections that have been raised and they cover the 
possible motives behind the publication. Lumber- 
men are unable to see why the government should go 
to the expense of gathering, compiling and printing 
average prices for their products any more than they 
should the average prices of potatoes, cabbage or 
string beans in the different markets of the country. 


They hold furthermore that the publication of these 
prices is a positive detriment and injury to the lumber 
trade because necessarily the reports are secured from 
a few operators in each market and the prices they 
receive may be above or below the actual range of the 
market. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has paid its 
respects to this departure of the government in a 
strong resolution which is reproduced in full herewith: 


WuHerEAS, The forestry service of the department has 
seen fit to print at*a great expense to the government a cir- 
cular pamphlet giving the average prices of various kinds of 
lumber in different markets of the United States; and : 

WHEREAS, In the opinion of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club, such information circulated broadcast is a detriment 
to the interests of hardwood manufacturers and hardwood 
wholesalers ; therefore, be it : 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club be instructed to write the secretary of agriculture, 
protesting against the further issuance of this class of in- 
forination, calling to the attention of the secretary that such 
information is a detriment to the hardwood trade, as these 
prices go forth to the world with the stamp of the govern- 
ment and that it is impossible to tabulate correctly the aver- 
age prices of hardwoods at various points in the United 
States. 

In almost every branch of the lumber trade and in 
almost every wood handled in quantity some of the 
stronger manufacturers and dealers make the inarket. 
They usually turn out high class products which com 
mand better prices than those from other sources less 
perfectly manufactured. Being strong financially such 
institutions are able to hold their stock if the prices 
offered are not satisfactory. If the methods of the 
government permit the reports from such operators 


to enter only once into a caleulation, if it places the 
ideas of such men on a par with those of others wh« 
are merely scalping the market, the lists issued are thor- 
oughly unreliable. 

Furthermore, the compilation deals with lumber 
values in the more important markets of the country 
and the sales made from which these values: are esti- 
mated include products paying vastly different rates 
of freight. The list includes only the better qualities 
of lumber; in sugar pine, for instance, firsts and 
seconds ciear and No. 1 and No. 2 shop are given. In 
white pine, Tonawanda grades, uppers, fine common, 
No. 1 cuts, No. 2 barn and 4-4 box grades are given. 
Relatively the same items are selected in other kinds 
of lumber. In other words, the prices quoted are for 
the better qualities only. An average of these prices 
would show on extraordinarily high average mill value. 

The government has taken up this work in a way 
to give anyone not acquainted with the lumber busi- 
ness a decidedly false impression of lumber values. 
Manufacturers consider their business on a basis of 
quantity and average cost of production, and average 
price received for their products at the mill. This 
average price includes not only the clear lumber but 
No. 3 and No. 4 boards and mill culls. 

Lumbermen have not yet realized or admitted the 
necessity for a publication of the sort issued by the 
government. They deny that it has any value to the 
lumber trade and hold it can only prove misleading to 
those not identified with the business, because it is not 
and ean not be correct if compiled from the sources 
from which the information is received. 
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OBJECT LESSON IN FOREST CONSERVATION GENEROUSLY AFFORDED BY A WEALTHY AMERICAN. 


The use of inherited wealth is an American problem 
which has arisen within the last fifty years. Fortunes 
were passed on by will long before that, but it is within 
a half century that they have been of great size. America 
lacks the traditions of the old world, which to some ex- 
tent, assisted by the laws of primogeniture and entail, 
3ut this 


is a country of workers and the merely idle rich do not 


make the problem a comparatively simple one. 


have an exalted place in public esteem. Therefore some 
of the inheritors of wealth, responding to this national 
impulse, devote themselves assiduously to increasing it. 
Some, with little thought of responsibility, devote them 
selves largely to the pursuit of persona] pleasure. But 
there are others. 

A remarkably modest and unassuming member of the 
house of Vanderbilt has adopted a use of a portion 
of his inheritance that is only in a partial way for his 
own benefit and in the main for the benefit of his 
country, which some day will consider him one of its 
greatest benefactors. This is George W. Vanderbilt, and 
the disposition and use of capital which best expresses 
his ideas is the famous Biltmore estate near Asheville, 
N. C., just across the mountains from the great uni 
versity which his grandfather, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
founded in the heart of the southland, at Nashville. 

It is useless to inquire into the motives which actuated 
Mr. Vanderbilt at the beginning of the establishment of 
Biltmore. Whether he had a well defined idea when 
he looked over the charming landscape north of Ashe- 
ville that in that locality he would demonstrate to the 
American people, and particularly to those of the south 
east, the possibilities which lie in a businesslike though 
generous treatment of its resources in soil, water and 
forest, we do not know; but in any event such has been 
the outcome of his investments and the management of 
this great estate. 

The original purchases were large but they have 
been increased steadily by the purchase of included 
farms and of adjoining tracts, until now there is a total 
of about 200 square miles, or more than 125,000 acres, 
of which nearly 90,000 acres is wooded or forest land. 
The portion of the estate which is attached to the resi- 
denee, that beautifyl French chateau creation which dom- 
inates the surrounding country, is for the benefit of 
himself and his personal friends, but the remainder of 
the estate, by far the greater part of it, is managed 
as an object lesson to the people. Mr. Vanderbilt ‘at- 
tempts to show in the Biltmore and Pisgah forests what 
can be done in the way of conservation of timber re- 
sources, in the reafforestation of eutover lands and in 
the regeneration of forests. 

When Mr. Vanderbilt acquired this wooded estate 
but little commercial timber remained. The country 
had been the haunt of the moonshiner, the hunter and 
the squatter for generations. The best timber had been 
cut out long before, and fire had again and again swept 
over the country. From a forestry standpoint the 
proposition to make something valuable out of it under 
American conditions was not promising. At the very be- 
ginning, however, Mr. Vanderbilt secured the services 


of the best men he could find. First came Dr. Hough, 
the famous New York forester; then came Gifford 
Pinchot, and next and finally C. A. Schenck. The first 
might well be called the ‘‘father’’ of American for- 
estry. The second is now the head of the Forest Service 
of the United States, while Dr. Schenck is busily en- 
gaged in the difficult task set him in connection with 
the Vanderbilt estate, and is training foresters and 
lumbermen in a practical way never before thought of 
in this country. His selection was a most fortunate 
one. Chosen from among the best of Germany’s trained, 
scientific foresters, he cut loose from tradition and, in 
the most practical way, adapted to American forest con- 
ditions all that he had learned, adding thereto the fruits 
of a most keen and logical mind vivified by a never 
failing enthusiasm. 

If Mr. Vanderbilt ever had the idea that in his life 
time the investment in and around Biltmore would be 
profitable from an American standpoint he has probably 


EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 
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PROPERLY enough it is called Biltmore, for its 
owner built more for others than for himself. 

SO FAR as American imports are concerned Bremen 
appears to be the main entrance among Weser ports. 


THE Michigan legislature might take a few lessons 
in the transaction of business from the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 

MR. VANDERBILT knows the value of practice as 
well as of preaching. 





IN ASKING merely for the retention of the $2 tariff 
the American lumber industry feels a good deal like 
the man who knows his services are worth $10,000 a year 
but is afraid the boss might not agree with him. 





THERE was no Thanksgiving celebration in the coun- 
try for which there was better reason than that at Bilt 
more. 

WE TRUST this increase in the amount of tannin 
extract consumed has not occurred in the states that 
recently went prohibition. 

THIS is the forest that Vanderbilt. 

IT IS to be hoped that the present ways and means 
committee, which must have been convinced by the show- 
ing made by the lumbermen at Washington November 20, 
will not permit a little clamor to make it a commercial 
Pilate. 

WHEN the muck-raker observes how the Vanderbilt 
wealth is put to use at Biltmore he realizes that the sea- 
son of snow shovels is at hand. 

THE Interstate Commerce Commission seems to be 
disposed to take some of the spring out of the demur- 
rage rules. 








THE ear supply may be said to be on the mend, 
judging from the car repair reports. 


ENGLISH trade is taking not only hope but it is 
also taking American lumber, which is more important. 


abandoned it, but he has not abandoned the experiment 
and is doing for the education of the American people 
a work which few could do and no one else would. It is 
a philanthropic enterprise in fact and in result. He 
merely demands that the forests at Biltmore shall pay 
their way, and if, under the most wise and careful 
management, those forests within his lifetime pay an 
interest of 4 percent he will probably be as much sur- 
prised as gratified. 

The value of this work to the people is this: It is 
being demonstrated, in about the most difficult situation 
possible to conceive, that wornout, decayed, slaughtered 
and burned over woodlands can be within a few years 
brought to a. self sustaining basis and that skill and 
patience will eventually yield good financial returns. If 
such are the results at Biltmore, then under more favor- 
able conditions a present profit could be realized. Thou- 
sands of timber owners in the United States might, with 
immerse benefit to their properties, visit and study what 
is going on at Biltmore. They would see how their 
forests could be used and yet preserved, how inferior 
species could be recovered and thus how a great timber 
estate could be preserved and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, always with an annual profit, if not 
by them by the national government. 

In connection with this great experiment Mr. Van- 
derbilt has encouraged the organization of the Biltmore 
Forest School, which for approximately eleven years has 
annually sent out men with a practical training in for- 
estry and lumbering, joined together as a commercial 
proposition. Not only so, but the literature based upon 
this work and published from Biltmore is increasingly 
valuable. All that has been done and is doing is open 
to the observation of anyore interested. Thus, by the 
investment of a large amount of capital and at the sac- 
rifice of profit, George W. Vanderbilt is teaching for- 
estry in this country where it is so much needed. 

There are other object lessons at Biltmore. One is 
the construction of good roads. On this estate is said 
to be more than 200 miles of macadam roads as smooth 
and durable as city boulevards, which have been built 
at a cost that brings them within the reach of the ordi- 
nary country community if the affairs of that com- 
munity were as wisely and economically administered as 
is the Biltmore estate. The influence of this object 
lesson in good roads is felt all along the eastern slope 
of the Appalachians. The results are seen in good roads 
in various portions of that section, sometimes where they 
would be least expected. The administration of the 
timber estate would be impossible without them, but 
with them not only can logs, cordwood ard lumber be 
handled but the saving in cost to agriculture and manu- 
facture resulting from good wagon roads is demonstrated. 

Mr. Vanderbilt is a modest man, almost to the point 
of shyness. He does not court publicity in any way 
and avoids it as far as possible, yet he has done and is 
doing a work in North Carolina which will endure for 
generations and cause his name to be remembered when 
his contemporaries of equal wealth, who are delving in 
business or making lavish displays of their money, are 
forgotten. 
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THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


A somewhat unexpected dropping off in ecarload 
business for all kinds of millwork has been noted 
in Chicago this week. Immediately after the elee- 
tion this class of trade was unusually active and 
manufacturers and distributers hoped that it would 
remain steady throughout November and December. 
From recent developments it would. seem, however, 
that the activity in carload buying was brought 
about only by the fact that stocks of millwork in 
the country were extremely low and it was necessary 
for the dealers to stock up to a considerable extent. 
Buying in small lots continues active and the volume 
of less than carload sales is fairly satisfactory to the 
distributers. During the week there has been a slight 
change in the prevailing discounts on some classes of 
sash and doors. On glazed windows, L. C. L., freight 
allowed in Illinois territory, the discount has been 
changed from 80 to 81. In earload business, f. 0. b. 
Chicago, the prevailing discounts will be as follows: 
On Nos. 1 and 2 doors, 75; No. 3 and painted doors, 
75; yellow pine paneled doogs, 73; open sash, 83; 
glazed sash, 85 and 4. With the prevailing quiet 
demand for carload lots, it has not yet been deter- 
mined whether it will be possible to maintain these 
discounts, as competition is extremely strong and 
some shading of prices is going on all the time. 

The open winter has done much to help the trade 
in small lots of sash and doors, as building opera 
tions have continued steady through the fall, and are 
likely to hold up unusually well throughout the re- 
mainder of December. In Chicago, itself, the local 
trade is fully up to the average for the season. 

* * * 








Jobbers and sash and door manufacturers continue 
to buy only what glass is needed immediately and 
are not making any contracts for delivery in the 
spring. The feeling among the sash and door men 
is that it is wiser to hold back on large orders until 
the extent of spring trade in millwork ean be deter- 
mined. As a result of this feeling there has been 


no advance in window glass ptices either by the Amer- 
ican Window Glass Company or the independent manu- 
facturers. The plans of the independents to form an 
aSsociation and selling agency have not as yet de- 
veloped to any extent and it is doubtful Whether 
such an association will be formed this winter. A 
conference of the western window glass jobbers’ asso- 
ciation is to be held early this m onth and trade con- 
ditions will be dise ussed aut considerab le length, 


The sash and door trade at St. Louis expeets but 
little buying until after the new year. Trade just at 
present is quiet. It has held up surprisingly well dur- 
ing the period when trade of a simil: ir nature in other 
markets was reported dead. A great deal of this 
activity was in special work; now this class of work 
is about over for the season. Stock orders have been 
moving a little more freely up to quite reeently. The 
trade at St. Louis has everything to be thankful for 
and nothing to console itself for. It has had a decided 
advantage over other cities in many ways. While 
trade has dropped off for the balance of this year it 
is evident that normal conditions will prevail right 
after the turn of the new year. 

* * * 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are closing 
up many of their contracts for special work and all 
are busy. The season has been excellent, locally, but 
is brought akout to a close by a stinging cold snap 
this week. This change in weather has stimulated 
demand for storm sash and doors. Otherwise the 
demand for stoek sizes in the northwest is quiet. 

x x * 

Manufacturers of trim and finish in New York city 
and vicinity attach much importance to the increase 
shown in new building permits, because in it they see 
prospects of a big spring and early summer trade. 
The agree: of most local plants are only moderate 
and the factories are only working «i some small econ 
tracts. With few exceptions there is little inclination 


at this time to buy white pine, cypress and hardwood 
stocks in anticipation of the spring demand, but some 
orders are promised after January 1. 

‘ + x * 

Kansas City sash and door men report the demand 
about the same as a week ago. Retail stocks being 
low, dealers are still s« nding in a good many small 
orders for stock to take care of their trade from week 
to week, and rush shipments are the requisite on most 
orders now being received. The local millwork trade 
is tapering off, but there is still some business in sight. 
The mills have had fully as much business this season 
as they figured on and have been able to run full time 
through the entire fall. 

The sash, door and blind mills, of Baltimore, Md., 
are —- affected by the revival in the lumber 
trade, but it is now so late in the season that the full 
strength of the trade ean not be expected to develop 
until next spring. A considerable amount of building 
is in progress, however, and the demand for the output 
of factories is about as large as can be expected under 
the circumstances. Prices are steadying under the 
influence of the advance in lumber values, and of a 
lessening of the competition among the manufacturers. 

The weather has not been just what it should have 
been for the past few weeks from a general business 
standpoint, but it has been a great boon to the build- 
ing trade and the sash and door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have profited thereby. All the mills are active and 
some reports of shortness of help are heard. A sales 
man who has just returned from an eastern trip says 
that the mills are doing more business than they have 
for some time and are looking forward to a good year. 
There seems to be considerable gum used for interior 
trim and mills are now work’ng on a gum panel door 
to mateh it, so that they will not have to use the 
veneer door for it. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


With most of the country’s manufacturing con 
sumers of lumber about to take their annual inven- 
tories, and with practically no stocks of lumber on 
hand over and akove what they actually require to 
keep their machinery in motion, one phase at least of 
the outlook is unusually gratifying. Of course, fac 
tory buyers will keep their stocks as low as possible 
until after inventory and there will be little heavy 
buying between now and January 1. The actual con- 
sumption of lumber, however, is increasing daily and 
small orders, representing actual and immediate re 
quirements, are proportionately more frequent. The 
railroads are also buying more freely, not in large 
lots nor in a speculative way but simply because rail- 
road shops are actually using more stock than a month 
ago. Large numbers of men have been added to the 
snop payrolls and work upon the repairing of bad- 
order cars, right-of-way improvements ete. is being 
resumed as railroad earnings show sufficient enlarge- 
ment to warrant the expenditure of money in these 
irections. 

With remarkabie unanimity, sash and door manu- 
facturers of prominence express the belief that present 
prices on sash and doors can not continue; that they 
will have to pay more money for their lumber sixty 
days from now, and that they are on the threshold 
of a good average demand for their product. This 
belief is being felt in the lumber market, as the sash 
and door trade shows greater anxiety about quota 
tions for delivery after the first of the year and som 
factories are taking on stock now in the belief that 
a rise in price is apt to come at any time. 

The question of the prices which are to prevail 
after January 1 is in the foreground at present, and 
the fact that buyers are apprehensive of a permanent 
upward turn is perhaps more important than the pre- 
vailing sentiment among manufacturers of lumber, who, 
as a rule, hardly concur in these predictions. One 
peculiarity of the present price situation lies in the 
fact that the small manufacturer is said to be most fre- 
quently guilty of the lowering of prevailing prices, 
whereas a few months ago the entire blame for the 
slaughtering of values was placed upon large pro 
ducers who, with heavy fixed charges and expenses, 
were ol liged to convert lumber into cash. These peo- 
ple are today in such sound financial conditions that 
they are inclined to refuse all orders for immediate 
delivery which are not up to the prevailing average 
and, in many instances, refuse to accept orders for 
future delivery at the best prices offered. 

In the large cities building shows a remarkable in 
crease over last year, as, for example, the report of 
permits issued in Cincinnati during November, which 
exceeded those of November, 1907, by $399,327, or 
more thau 60 percent. A similar showing is made in 
Chicago, where permits for November amounted to 
$10,897,850 as against $2,205,150 during November last 
year. Building in the rural districts is also heavier 
than at this time last year, and while this work will 
soon be cut off by cold weather it is generally be- 
lieved that the opening of spring will see a resump- 
tien of activity and that investments in real property 
improvements next year will be far akove normal 
years, 


WHITE PINE. 


This week practically brings the close of naviga 


tion, most of the lumber carriers going into winter 
quarters after discharging their current cargoes. Rail 
shipments, on the other hand, are inereasing, as evi 
deneed by the increased call for cars in the white 
pine section, Saginaw valley manufacturers estimate 
a 30 percent increase over last season’s business this 
winter. The increase in demand for boxes, sash and 
doors and building material is taken as evidence of 
a steadily inereasing call for white pine stoek, and 
the available supply will not be equal to that of pre 
vious years when an unusual demand has occurred. 
Considerable substitution of cheaper lumber is r 
ported in the east, vet prices there hold up well. 

From the Canadian field reports indicate that manu 
facturers are very independent and inelined to accept 
Lusiness only at last year’s best prices, preferring to 
wait until January rather than sacrifice any lumber 
at this time. As a consequence, imports from Canaca 
are light. 


HEMLOCK. 


Eastern hemlock is finding readicr sale than for 
any months, dealers at last having hecome con 
vinced that prices are due to advance. Sales to re 
tailers in the east have heen unusually heavy during 
the last week. A few large orders have been placed 
and smaller orders are numerous. In the Pittsburg 
mirket it is predicted that an advance to the level 
of the last Pittsburg list is certain by January lL. 

Northern hemlock is not in aetive demand but has 
shown no weakening of prices and with curtailment 
of production assured is apt to show greater strength 
as the season advances, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


The situation in the North Carolina pine field could 
hardly be better. The mills are running to capacity in 
most instances, finding a ready market for their output 
at good prices and many of them behind on their orders, 
with enough ahead to keep them running for a number 
of weeks. There is not a sign of weakness in North 
Carolina stock today, and the only source of dissatisfac 
tion is the price on some items. Manufacturers are in 
position now to enforce an advance and an upward turn 
is about the only change looked for, 





LIAEILITY OF LUMEER COMPANY UNDERTAK- 
ING TO INSURE EMPLOYEES. 


In an action against a lumber company brought to 
recover a sum alleged to be due under a contract to 
insure the plaintiff against accident for a small sum 
retained from his wages, the supreme court of Arkansas 
says, in affirming a judgment for the plaintiff (Arka 
delphia Lumber Company vs. Posey, March 4, 1905, 85 
Southwestern Reporter, 1127), that the lumber com 
pany was a corporation, and had no authority to insure; 
but, if it did insure, as alleged, received the considera 
tion therefor, and the plaintiff performed his part of the 
contract, it was estopped from pleading that such a 
contract was ultra vires (beyond its corporate powers 
or capacity). 


YELLOW PINE. 


The demand becoming sufliciently active the east 
so that frequent complaint is heard based upon the in- 
ability of the mills to supply certain kinds of stock as 
rapidly as they are needed, and while the eastern market 
is livening up there is a slackening of business in the 
middle and southwest, which is about balancing the gen 
eral demand. Manufacturers are very chary of accepting 
orders for future delivery at present prices, which are 
not believed to be of long duration. Therefore the vol- 
ume of business is not as great as would be indicated by 
the number of inquiries afloat. The consensus of opin 
ion in yellow pine circles is that prices during 1909 will 
he stable and high, and so confident are producers of this 
that they are willing to wait and many offers are being 
consigned to the wastebasket 

The railroads are buying yellow pine more freely than 
at any other time since early in 1907, and railroad buyers 
seem generally to have become convinced that no more 
lumber will be obtainable at cost of production. 


HARDWOODS. 


The best authorities agree that the demand for hard 
woods will not show much fluctuation during December ; 
also that the available supply of hardwood lumber will 
he covered by orders early next year. One prominent 
association worker asserted this week that the recent 
controversy about hardwood grading rules was sure to 
be lost sight of after January 1 because of the fact that 
hardwood lumber would be in such demand at high prices 
that the matter of grades would practically be lost sight 
of. Just at present business is what might be called aver- 
age. Nearly all hardwood markets report a greater vol- 
ume of sales and, generally speaking, the prices quoted 
on lower grade stock are better, while upper grades re- 
main as firm as at any time during the last three or four 
months. In the east, in fact, the price for good oak, 
plain and quartered, birch and maple is rapidly strength- 
ening. More orders are coming in from furniture manu- 
facturers and their stocks are low—for that matter no 
class of users of hardwoods is well supplied with lum 
ber. Some good railroad orders are being placed and 
this is one of the features of the present trade. 


ON THE WEST COAST. 


Business has been so good of late on the Coast that 
prices on many items have suddenly gone soaring. The 
export demand for fir is lively and a fair quantity of 
lumber is being shipped east. The California demand is 
growing. Red cedar siding has advanced $2 as quoted 
at Minneapolis, and fir is being quoted at about $2 over 
the prices which prevailed a month ago. All lines of 
business on the Coast are now enjoying unusual pros- 
perity, and from the building trades, factories and rail 
roads are coming large numbers of inquiries and orders, 
which promise to increase after the holidays. The gen- 
eral tone of the market is decidedly strong and the 
only weakness noticeable is found in shingles, which, 
while somewhat weak in the east, are strengthening on 
the Coast. The supply of transit cars is being reduced 
(laily, and indications are for a continuance of present 
prices until along in January, when an advance is gen 
erally expected. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


New Resources for Pulp—More Demurrage Plaints—Signing of Orders—How Boxing and Peeling Affect Timber—Reafforesting Arid Land. 


Southern Paper Pulp Woods. 

Union, Miss., Dee. 1.—Editer AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I have often wondered why it is that the paper pulp manu- 
facturing people have never established works in the south 
where softwoods abound, such as poplar, elm, tupelo, gum, 
magnolia, bay and shortleaf pine, locally known as swamp 
= and loblolly, bark and leaf similar to white pine. The 
“ay abounds in swampy places in southern Mississippi, also 
the magnolia, both very white wood and of a soft, yielding 
nature. I would like to be put in touch with pulp people, 
with a view to interesting them in establishing works in 
southern Mississippi. J. R. BucKWALTER. 

{Some of the woods named probably would be suitable 
for the manufacture of paper pulp. They unquestionably 
are being used in some sections. Yellow pine can be em 
ployed in making paper .providing all the resin be ex 
tracted. There are several successful operations in the 
south. 

In making paper pulp one of the prime requisites is 
long fiber. Some woods have a tendency to powder in 
the breaking-up process. Spruce, the mainstay of the 
paper makers, is preferred because of the length of fiber 
it possesses. Probably it would pay some of the manu 
facturers to investigate southern timber, as some of the 
varieties named should make excellent paper pulp. 
EDITOR. | 





On Contractual Obligations. 


MALVERN, ARK., Nov. 20 Editor AMERICAN LU MBERMAN 
A wholesaler accepts an order for five cars of casing and 
base, on a basis of $30 a thousand delivered on an agreed 
freight rate. Specifications for this stock are to be fur- 
nished within thirty days. The wholesaler buys this stock 
at $25 delivered but the customer refuses to furnish the 
specifications. ‘There is a loss incurred of $5 a thousand 
on the contents of tive curs. Would it be possible for the 
wholesaler to recover damages? 

N. A. Wesster LUMBER COMPANY. 





{It seems from the statement of the case given that 
a contract was made and that its terms were violated. 
If this fact could be established there are ample grounds 
for damages and the damage, of course, is represented 
by the difference between the price at which the material 
was to be delivered and the price at which it was sold— 
in other words, $5 a thousand feet. There is no question 
about the liability of anyone placing an order such as 
outlined, but the party suing must be able to prove his 
allegation.—EDpIror. | 





~~ 


Demurrage Rules and Charges. 


MILWAUKEE. Wis., Nov. 28.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: I have been reading about these demurrage charges 
again The Interstate Commerce Commission must’ be part 
of the railroad company to make such rulings Ilow about 
parties receiving the lumber’ They bave nothing to say 
regarding this. I, for one, have lost a number of orders be- 
cause the railroad company held cars from six to ten days 
after they got in the city before delivering, and to have a 
car come 200 miles in ten days, like a car 1 have here now, 
is more than should be allowed. An ox team will travel as 
fast as that in a day. It is all a one-sided proposition. 

I have, for instance, a car come in on the Wisconsin Cen 
tral They put it on the Milwaukee road to switch to my 
yard. I also get one on the Chicago & North-Western. They 
put that there also. Now I have one or two on the Mil 
waukee road perhaps three or four days later and I will get 
four or five cars at once; if I don’t unload they want de- 
murrage after forty-elght hours I also had cars here in 
town which took two weeks to switch in. How can a man 
do business at that rate—losing discount on stock and very 
iften losing customers who are waiting for the lumber? 
One day for switching should be allowed and then a fine 
of $5 a car per day This would soon remedy the trouble. 

S KUHL. 

{It is difficult indeed to account for the position taken 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding al 
lowances for certain exigencies ‘‘in the creation of which 
the carrier has no part.’’ If the railroads are barred 
from allowing additional free time on account of storms 
r other causes, the railroads are practically assured a 
fair revenue from the imposition of demurrage charges. 
he paragraph relating to this as printed in the last 
issue of the LUMBERMAN is reproduced herewith: 


Demurrage rules and charges must be observed as strictly 
is transportation rules and charges. The commission can 
iot, therefore, recognize as lawful any rule governing de 
nurrage the application of which is dependent upon the 
udgment or discretion of some person, or which provides 
or exemption therefrom in certain exigencies in the crea- 
ion of which the carrier has no part. Interstate tariffs 
ontaining such rules must be corrected or canceled. 

The attitude of the commission on special privileges 
ind its pronounced desire to prevent all discriminations 
ring to mind the old fable of the friendship which 
xisted between a bear and a man traveling together. 
me day the man lay down for a nap and a fly settled 
n his nose. The bear seized a huge stone and crushed 
he fly and, incidentally, the man’s head. 

It is possible that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion will hermetically seal every loophole by which dis- 
rimination might be practiced, but if it proceeds, along 
he lines indicated in this last report the loopholes will 
e stopped at the expense of the shipping public. Prac- 
tieally, it is impossible to unload any kind of freight 
vithout damage during a heavy rainstorm and many 
kinds of freight can not be handled during excessively 
old weather. The railroads, of course, should not be 
penalized because of weather conditions, but they have 
idopted a rule giving additional free time when it is 
impossible to handle the goods without injury. 

if the commission is going to insist that every carload 
of freight shall be unloaded within forty-eight hours it 
might be well for them also to make some provision re- 
varding delivery of freight. As the situation now 
stands, the consignee’s goods can be held five to ten 
days or longer without any penalty, yet the car must be 
unloaded and placed at the disposal of the railroad com- 
pany within two days. If the shippers and receivers of 
freight could rely upon their merchandise being handled 
With reasonable dispatch there would be no disposition 


to question the rigid enforcement of demurrage rules in 
accordance with plans laid down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.— EDITOR. | 





Will Oak Logs Float? 


PHILADELPHIA, PAa., Nov. 28.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: In answer to your inquiry, dated October 30, “Will 
Oak Logs Float Alone?’ as appears in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, we take pleasure in stating that we have been driv- 
ing loose white oak logs on the Little Kanawha river for 
years. We generally cut our timber and peel it as soon as 
it is cut and put it in the streams as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. Often the logs lie for a few months on dry land 
before we have a freshet, but often a freshet will move them 
as soon as they are put in the smali streams. We figure that 
we lose about 5 percent on account of shiinkage. en route to 
the mill. Our oak in this section has very light sap and 
the logs float better than they do in other sections of the 
state (West Virginia) and Kentucky. In the southern part 
of this state, also in Kentucky, the timber bas much heavier 
sap and more open hearts and the percentage of sunken 
timber is greater than in our section. 

We would not attempt to float much red oak and generally 
let it stand in the woods, as probably 30 to 40 percent of it 
would sink on account of it having a large growth and con- 
sequently absorbing a large amount of water. We generally 
cut our timber when the sap is down. There are a great 
many sections of the oak country where it is not feasible to 
float oak logs loose. CHARLES ESTE COMPANY. 





Refusal to Sign an Order. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Noy. 26.—-Editor AMEnicaNn LUMBER 
MAN: I note in your October 17 edition, on page 33, “Illinois 
Retailer” calls your attention to my circular on the re- 
tailers’ signing orders. 

What an absurd and ridiculous position it is for a man to 
refuse to sign an order for a carload of lumber or shingles! 
Supposing there were no traveling salesmen to call on him, 
it would be necessary for him to write a letter or send a 
telegram to the shipper and he would have to sign the same, 
therefore, why should he hesitate to sign his name to an 
order that he gave to a wholesaler or manufacturer through 
a salaried or commission sales representative’ I contend 
that it is as much advantage to a buyer to sign the order 
before sending it in as it is to the seller. 

If a retailer wishes a certain amount of stock to further 
his business interests it is to his advantage to get exactly 
what he orders. For instance, a commission salesman may 
call on Mr. Brown and possibly wait around until almost 
train time for an order, and the last minute just as the train 
may be pulling in to the station the salesman makes one 
more plea for some business, and Mr. Brown will say, “Send 
me a car of Extra Clear shingles, about 200,000, but make a 
Coast shipment as I do not wish the stock for immediate 
use.” With these instructions, the salesman will get on the 
train and possibly in a day or so afterward will send a copy 
of the order back to Mr. Brown. ‘The order may be written 
up for a car of Extra Clear shingles and no mention made of 
the amount, or that it should be a Coast shipment. Mr. 
Brown is in a hurry and glances over the copy of the order 
casually three or four days afterward and places it on file, 
thinking no more about it until a week or so later an in- 
voice arrives for, say, a transit car containing 300,000. 
This means that a larger carload than was expected is 
coming alcng in a short time and when the buyer was not 
looking for any stock at all for months. Was this the fault 
of the Coast shipper? I say it was partly on account of his 
accepting unsigned orders, and partly on account of the 
retailer not insisting on signing it. i 

The next procedure is that the customer will cancel the 
order, all through the handing of an order to a salesman 
that did not get the retailer's signature, and why did the 
salesman not get his signature? Probably it was on account 
of the salesman fearing that the retailer would cancel the 
order immediately if he asked him to sign it, thereby losing 
that business. But it is far better to have an order can- 
celed before it is sent in than afterward. Sd 3 

The point i want to raise now is, if the retailer is inter- 
ested enough in an order he should insist on signing it just 
us much as he would sign a letter that he had written, and 
before signing the order he should see that it is written up 
exactly as he wishes it to be. : : 

believe, Mr. Editor, that this subject is of as vital 
importance in the lumber business as any other, so why 
should there be so much laxity when contracts are never 
made for less than a carload, which means $500 or more, 
and the signing of orders is worthy of much note in the 
trade papers? , 

rhe cancelation evil seems to be the paramount issue 
whenever the market declines. I have been watching the 
trade conditions for the last twelve months and there was 
hardly a time but that the shipper was on the anxious seat 
whenever there was the least fluctuation. Every 5 cents 
downward differential in shingle prices meant cancelation 
everywhere. I have even seen cancelations come in when 
there was but a 3-cent differential. F. D. BECKER, 

Secretary Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

| Why anyone should object to carrying on business in 
conformity with recognized and approved ideas of how 
business should be done is a mystery. The refusal 
to sign an order smacks of barbarism or of the long 
heralded time when every man will do the right thing 
regardless of cost or personal inclination. 

The lumber trade is great not because of the mul- 
tiplicity of small orders but because of the magnitude 
of the sales, each one of which invoives a large consid- 
eration. When an agreement is made for the construc- 
tion of a house, barn or buildings of any kind, the 
class of material to be used and the method of con- 
struction to be employed are clearly defined and be- 
come part of a written contract. It seems strange 
indeed that the same men should object to making a 
contract similar in character when buying lumber. In 
several instances objections have been made to the 
code of ethics adopted at Minneapolis. It probably 
is open to improvement. It would be very strange 
indeed if a perfect code could have been evolved at 
the first conference. Very few legislative acts are 
flawless when first formulated. The just law is one 
that represents the best thought and the best ideas 
of all the people. When first formed they must be ap- 
plied in a practical way to determine whether. their 
enactment under any circumstances would result dis- 
astrously to anyone concerned. Human laws represent 
a principal or basis by which the welfare of the greatest 
number is conserved. Laws are not framed to cover 
the exceptional cases. Roughly, they should serve as 
rules, the observance of which tends to eliminate fric- 
tion.— EDITOR. | 


Effect of Boxing on Pine Timber. 

CHILHOWIE, VA., Nov. 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Will you kindly tell me through the columns of the AMgEnr!- 
CAN LUMBERMAN what effect boxing or peeling trees for tur- 
pentine has on the manufactured lumber and also on the 
standing timber? That is, will the timber continue to grow 
after it has been peeled and boxed where there has been 
only a little streak of bark left, say three to six inches wide 
on either side; and will the peeled places ever heal over if 
allowed to stand or will the timber die from this peeling, 
and, if so, how soon will it have to be utilized before the 
timber spoils? H. L. Bonnam. 

| Manufacturers who have cut boxed and unboxed pine 
claim that boxing results in » very heavy loss both in 
quantity and quality. According to the old method a 
box, cut into the base of the tree, very seriously weakens 
it. The scarification of the tree causes the pitch to set- 
tle in the wood and reduces the quality of the lumber 
product when the logs are cut into certain kinds of 
material. 

Ordinarily a turpentine operation lasts three years. 
The first year only a small portion of the trunk is cut 
or scarified; the second year the area from which the 
bark and a part of the sapwood is cut away is increased ; 
after the third year the yield of resin is not sufficiently 
great to make the operation profitable. If care be exer- 
cised, the boxes filled with clay and fires kept out of the 
forest, tapped trees may stand for several years, possibly 
eight or ten. However, the percentage of loss in a tur- 
pentine forest is very much greater than in one that is 
not turpentined. A high wind will blow down a great 
many trees in which boxes have been cut. The surface 
from which the bark has been removed never heals over. 

The trouble has been that the work im a turpentine 
orchard is done very carelessly. Usually cheap labor is 
employed and the workmen have no regard for or in 
terest in the timber. 

In a general way, a loss of 20 percent in quantity 
and quality may be figured for the first log. The resin 
not only collects on the surface but in the wood cells 
near the surface and sometimes the butt of a tree which 
has been turpentined will be practically a solid piece 
of ‘‘fat’’ wood. This reduces the grade very materially, 
as pitch streaks and pitch pockets are defects, according 
to present methods of grading. 

Where a tract of pine timber is tapped before being 
cut for lumber arrangements usually are made for fell- 
ing the trees just as soon as the turpentine crew has 
harvested its third crop. In this way, the damage to the 
timber is lessened materially. Many manufacturers hold, 
however, that the loss in product is not made good from 
the revenue from the sale of the turpentine privilege; 
others claim that it is.—EDIror. | 





What Trees for Semiarid Soil? 


Des Moines, N. M., Dec. 1 Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: Des Moines, N. M., is located in a district just being 
settled up by homesteaders. The stockmen have had full 
sway, and now the grangers have taken up the land. It is 
semiarid, but government statistics show the average rainfall 
for the last ten years to be 19.9 inches. The rain falls 
during April, May, June, July and August. In the winter 
we have several snows that add to the moisture contained by 
the land. 

The land is a sort of black waxy volcanic ash, and is 
wonderfully productive for potatoes, wheat, oats, milo maize, 
Kaflir corn and garden vegetables. The land holds the mois- 
ture and while this year has been the driest known in 
twenty-five years, yet to dig down four or five inches the 
soil is moist enough to permit one to “pack” a handful. 
On the mountains and along the cafions cedar, pine, spruce, 
scrub oak, pinon and stunted other trees grow, but not 
exceedingly well. 

The new settlers aré looking about for some kind of a 
tree to set out which will endure our climatic conditions and 
soil. I have been reading something about the eucalyptus 
and write to ask your advice concerning this particular tree. 
No doubt you have already described it in the LUMBERMAN, 
but as I have only been reading it for the last year, I 
have not seen it. I tell you about the climate and the soil 
so that you might have some idea as to the manner of 
advice. 

I will appreciate a deta‘led description of the varieties 
most suited, and where one can buy the sprouts. 

_ Two years ago or more I read somewhere of a company 
in California that was exploiting this tree, and that it had 
the young trees to sell. 

If you know of any such company and can give its address 
no doubt it has circulars telling all I should want to know. 

How would black locust do in our locality? 

Do you know of any other tree that would likely be 
profitable for our grangers ? CHARLES H. WOHRER. 

[Growing trees on semiarid land is not the most 
simple thing in the world. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is not well enough informed to state whether or not 
eucalypti would thrive under such conditions. They are 
grown in California to advantage, but there the soil and 
climate are entirely different from the uplands of New 
Mexico. The difficulty of giving such advice as requested 
by the above correspondent is that very few experiments 
have been made in growing timber in such localities and 
records of tests made are not available. The Forest 
Service might have some information to give along this 
line and it probably would be well to communicate with 
the officials. 

If any of the LUMBERMAN’s great family of readers 
are in a position to furnish advice on this point it 
would be greatly appreciated by all concerned. The 
lumber business of the country is not yet on a tree 
growing basis and until the tree growing era arrives 
there will unquestionably be a lack of accurate informa- 
tion on such subjects.—EbpIrTor. ] 





Plant of Veneering Company Sold. 

GRAND RapPips, Micu., Nov. 30.—The plant and fixtures of 
the Holland Veneering Company, of Holland, were sold at a 
trustee's sale recently to W. Hanchett, of Holland, and 
Henry G. Dykhouse, of this city, for $15,000. The company 
will be reorganized in the near future and operations in the 
ate a The former manager, L. Van Putten, will be 
retained. 
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ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE IN THE TARIFF HEARING. 


Statements of Principals and Matters of Moment in the Defense of Lumbermen’s Interests in the Con- 
gressional Review at Washington—Prominent Persons Participating in the Movement. 


In the course of the hearing on the lumber tariff be- 
fore the ways and means committee of the house of 
representatives at Washington November 20, there were 
many interesting statements and discussions which had 
to be omitted from the abbreviated, though lengthy, re- 
port given in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 
28. Among the statements greatly abbreviated was that 
by J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo. Some of the 
salient points of his statement and some of the most 
interesting discussions between himself and members 
of the committee are given herewith, although the chief 
portion of his formal statement was presented last week. 


Statement of J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. White—Mr. Chairman &nd members of the ways and 
means committee, I am a manufacturer from Missouri and 
Louisiana. For twenty-five years [ have been in Missouri: 
fifteen years previous to that I was a manufacturer in 
Pennsylvania. If I was a better iawyer I do not know but 
I should demur to the evidence already in, and let the case 
go to the jury, but I would be very glad if you gentlemen 
were a tariff commission that had the power to listen to the 
arguments that come in from time to time, and recommend, 
and had power to act; but I have faith that this com- 
mittee will hear impartially and render a just recommen- 
dation. 

I have listened to a great deal that has been said on this 
side, and I think it likely that I can offer some explanations 
to make the situation clearer in some respects. I have per- 
sonally always been in favor of protection that protects both 
capital and labor, both American industries and American 
labor, and that protects the American industries because it 
protects American labor, and I would not favor any reci- 
procity or trading of tariff schedules between ourselves and 
any other nation unless this country received a fair deal in 
behalf of these farmers and these laborers. I believe it is 
fair to ask that in the consideration of a reduction of tariff 
we should also ask that we be placed upon equal conditions 
with the nation that we are to compete with. If that is 
done I think there would be less objection to a reduction 
of the tariff as it now stands. I believe that those who 
favor free trade are honest in their views, and that those 
who believe in a tariff for revenue only have some way of 
figuring within their own minds a national gain as a whole, 
as a result of letting foreign competition in upon us. 

The Chairman—What do you think of those who believe 
in all three, in spots? 

Mr. White—Well, then, I think they are to be excused be- 
cause of local conditions. I know that in Missouri we had 
a United States senator who was that way. He always 
voted for a tariff on lead. * * Now, the American 
manufacturer pays more for what enters into his cost than 
does his Canadian competitor, as indicated by the following 
duties : 

Band saws, 10 cents a pound and 20 percent ad valorem ; 
circular saws, 25 percent; crosscut saws, 6 cents a foot; 
axes and other tools, 45 percent; railroad rail, $7 a ton; 
band iron for shingles and iron ties for hardwood flooring, 
one-half cent a pound; leather belting, 35 percent; sisal lath 
yarn, 45 percent; hemp rope, 45 percent; wire, 1% cents 
a pound (when made into cable an additional duty of 1 
cent): mules and horses, $30 a head; mules and horses, 
valued over $150, 25 percent ad valorem; wheat flour, 25 
percent; wheat, 25 cents a bushel; potatoes, 25 cents a 
bushel; corn, 15 cents a bushel; barley, 30 cents a bushel ; 
meats, all kinds, canned or preserved, 25 percent; fresh 
beef, mutton, or pork, 2 cents a pound; locomotives and 
parts, 35 percent; cars, 45 percent; wheels for cars, 1% 
cents a pound; wrought-iron pipe for dry kilns, 35 percent. 

Now, that is a big item which enters into the cost of a 

* ~ 


plant. * 
Who Pays the Tax? 

Mr. Crumpacker—The consumer pays the tariff, pays the 
tax; that is the argument you are making now, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. White 
tax. I do not know how much of it; I 
much of it really applies. I do not suppose that wheat is 
exactly 25 cents a bushel higher because of that tariff. I 
do not suppose that perhaps locomotives are exactly 35 
percent higher because of that tariff. 3ut I do know that 
it has an effect, and I do know that if we have to compete 
we will have to add this expense; a goodly portion of it, 
to the price of our lumber products. It enters into the 
cost, and of course we will have to add it to the price. 

Mr. Crumpacker—So that for the same reason the tariff 
on lumber makes the lumber correspondingly higher to the 
consumer in the country? 

Mr. White—It would seem to make it correspondingly 
higher, or make the stumpage less; but my friends on the 
other side have been arguing that it does not make any 
difference; if we have free trade lumber is going to be kept 
up just the same. This is rather an anomalous situation. 
* * * 


Mr. Clark—How does it happen that there are so many 
multimillionaires in the lumber business then? 

Mr. White—‘They did not make it manufacturing lumber. 

Mr. Clark—What did they make it at? I would like to 
find out. 

Mr. White—With all due respect, I would like to put 
you on. [Laughter.] I can cite my own experience. I 
began manufacturing lumber when I was 21 years old, and 
I have been manufacturing it ever since, and I have not 
made any millions. Those who have made money in the 
lumber business, I think, have made it on stumpage. The 
man who bought his lumber, who bought his stumpage, to 
manufacture today, did not make anything but a reasonable 
profit. If you expect to make some money in manufacturing 
lumber you will have a good opportunity now, because you 
can buy your stumpage and anybody can start right in; but 
you will not make any great amount of money. Under 
present conditions you would not make any. But if you 
buy more than you need for today, and you buy enough to 
last you for fifteen years, you will go along and make a 
little money off of your commissary and a little money off 
of your blacksmith shop, and you will live; and the last 
ten years your timber will advance, possibly, so that you 
will get out with a good big fortune. It is on the stumpage 
it has been made; it is on the natural rise. * * * 


Tariff and Price. 


Mr. Clark—Let us suppose a case. 
going to happen at all; but suppose that the committee and 
Congress—we simply advise Congress—shoulé cut down the 
tariff one-half on every one of these articles you use in the 
manufacture of lumber, could you not afford to put down the 
price of lumber a little? 

Mr. White—I could not, a bit. I do not think so, be- 
cause I will tell you that last year, in 1907, which was the 
most prosperous year we have had, yellow pine lumber 
averaged $14.02 a thousand. Last May I had a fire at one 


do not know how 


of the mills I am interested in in Louisiana, and it burned 
up 6,000,000 feet of lumber. a large amount of it upper 
‘grades that was in the shed, and burned up some of my 
lower grades, and we sent for the insurance adjusters. 


The 


I mean that he has to pay a portion of this 


I do not think it is * 








insurance adjusters, three of them, 
they said, “Mr. White, we want 
is the cost of this lumber? 
it up. 


came down there and 
to settle with you. What 
Now, what is the cost? Figure 
What did your stumpage cost you, and what did it 
cost to manufacture? We are going to settle upon the 
cost.” I said, ‘No; I thought you were going to settle upon 
the market price. As a matter of principle, I am going to 
insist that you settle on the market price; but I believe 
that if you pay me cost there will not be very much differ- 
ence.” We sat down and figured it out both ways, and the 
insurance adjusters paid us for our loss, and there was only 
a few dollars difference between the cost and the market 
price last May. 
Mr. Clark—yYou could outfigure them? 
Mr. White—A man that can outfigure an insurance man 
a good one. 
Mr. Clark—I know he is. 
The Chairman 
lumber ? 

Mr. White—The drop, I think, has been about $4 a thou 
sand—it had dropped down clear to cost. 

The Chairman—What was the price before the drop? 


= 


That is true. 


How much was the drop in price of that 


Mr. White—Why, I think that we got at one time last 
summer about $16. The uppers dropped about $4, and | 


think that the lower grades dropped something like $3. At 
any rate, with our kind of lumber that runs, say, 20 percent 
uppers or 25 percent uppers, the actual cost of the lumber 
was about $13, and they paid us $13 on our loss, and the 
market was about $13, or a few cents over. * 

Mr. Fordney—-The gentleman from Missouri asked you a 
little while ago if the tariff on lumber was cut in two what 
would be the result. There would be one or two things 
happen if the tariff or duty on lumber was cut in two; it 
would either seriously interfere with the revenues of the 
government, or it would increase imports; would it not? 

Mr. White—Certainly. 

Mr. Fordney— Neither of 
States? 

Mr. White—That is right 

Mr. Fordney—You spoke of the high rate of duty which 
you pay on articles that you use that go into the production 
of lumber. 

Mr. White—Yes. 


Production and Purchase of Products. 

Mr. Fordney—-What is the rate of protection, ad valorem 
on your product compared with those things that you pur 
chase *? 

Mr. White—-About 11 percent, as against 

Mr. Fordney—I will give you the 
would like to have this go in the record. 

Mr. White— Yes. 

Mr. Fordney—-The government reports for the last five 
years show on imported lumber the rate is 13.02 cents pro 
tection, based on the value of the lumber when imported 
* * * 


which is desirable in the United 


40 percent. 
figures here, and | 


The Chairman—-Conclude your statement. 

Mr. White—I went over into Washington ua few weeks ago 
and I saw twenty or thirty shingle mills at work. I drove 
twenty or thirty miles into the country, and I saw these 
mills working on the stumps of trees that had been cut, 
some of them twenty years ago, and the shingles were all 
made by those mills from logs and stumps—down timber 
and stumps. There is a saving to this generation and to 
future generations if we can so conserve the waste that is 


going on and use it and let the standing grow. I think 
that the shingle manufacturer of the Pacific coast will 


naturally object to any system of reduction 
vent his saving his own timber—-the down 
stumps. * * * 

In regard to the present prices of lumber, the manufac 
turers do not know that I have this little slip, and I am 
going to leave it here as a part of my remarks. A retail 
manufacturer sent out an inquiry the other day for prices 
on lumber delivered on a 2614-cent rate, and sixteen different 
mills, sixteen different manufacturers in the United States 
who manufacture the same kind of lumber—-yellow pine 
replied, and I have the result here. They have all bid on 
that bill of lumber, and their bids vary from $1 to $3.50 a 
thousand. This simply shows that there is not any agree- 
ment among lumber men. * 

Mr. Fordney—-You do not know of any trust? 

Mr. White—I do not know of any trust, and the manu- 
facturers when they see that, if they do see that in print, 
will be surprised, because it was a retail dealer that sent 
this out, and it shows the great variation of prices. 

Mr. Pou—Did he send it out for the purpose of getting 
the information to use in this inquiry? 

Mr. White—No, sir: he did not. He is interested, I 
think, a little more on the other side. He has been over 
there all summer, and he has some retail yards, and he 
wanted to buy this lumber, and he is interested in a mill 
that I am interested in, and so he gave this to me. He 
said: “Just look here; just see what a difference there is. 
I do not want my name used, and I am just going to cut 
my letter head off; but you can see what a difference there 
is on the 2614-cent rate on the same kind of lumber.” 


Cost and Price of Lath. 

In regard to lath, Mr. Clark called attention to that. I 
want to say something about the cost of lath and the present 
market price up in Mr. Clark’s district to the retailer. The 
present price of lath delivered in Mr. Clark's district, in 
that part of Missouri and all up in the northern part of the 
state, is $3.05 a thousand, ten bundles, and it costs $1.40 
a thousand to manufacture those lath and put them on the 
cars. The freight on those lath is just $1.15 a thousand. 
One dollar and fifteen cents and $1.40 would make $2.55. 
The difference between $2.55 and $3.05 leaves just 50 cents. 
There is just 50 cents profit on those lath. 

Mr. Clark—Fifty cents profit to the wholesaler? 

Mr. White—Fifty cents profit to the wholesaler provided 
he does not ask anything for his timber. 

Mr. Clark—-You do not mean to say that the timber in a 
thousand lath would cost anybody $1.40, do you? 

Mr. White—I mean to say that it costs $1.40 a thousand 
to manufacture them. 

n Mr. Clark—Why, certainly ; counting the cost of the tim- 


that will pre 
timber and the 





er in. 

Mr. White—No, sir; the cost of manufacturing them, 
tying them into bundles, running them through your dry kiln 
and drying them, and loading them on the cars, is $1.40. 

Mr. Clark-——For a thousand lath? 
Mr. White—Yes, sir; for a thousand lath. 

Mr. Clark—And the retailer got $2.95? 

Mr. White—The retail man is generally your neighbor. 

Mr. Clark—Yes. 

Mr. White—He lives right in your town, and you will 
have to deal with him. 

Mr. Clark—That is what I will do. [Laughter.] Now, 
I want to ask you two or three questions. Mr. Fordney 
asked you if all other agricultural products ‘were not pro- 
tected more than lumber. If a man ten years ago paid 


$7.50-——that is the highest figure I have heard named here 
today—for an acre of stumpage, and for any reason, it does 
not make any difference what, the value of that acre has 
gone up to $30 or $40, do you think that the tariff ought 
to be held up so high as to enable him to sell that stumpage 
at this price that is coming to him in these years? 

Mr. White—As long as we permit the farmer to buy his 








land at $1.25 an acre—his wheat land— and there is a tariff 
on wheat, and he sells that land for $50 an acre in the 
same time that lumber has been increasing in, | think it is 
as fair for the lumberman as it is for the farmer. * * * 

Mr. Clark-—-You say in days gone by, when you and I 
were boys in the tobacco belt, they cut up this fine timber 
and burned it, and made rails out of walnut trees, and all 
that kind of thing. That is true. I have been engaged in 
that kind of business, when I was a boy, myself. 

Mr. White—-Yes. 

Mr. Clark-——Now, because these people wasted the timber 





when there seemed to be no end to the timber, that is no 
reason why we should go on wasting what little we have 
left. 


Mr. White—-No, sir; and that is the reason I am in favor 
of a tariff that will protect the timber; so that I can pick 
up the last log in the woods and bring it in and manufac 
ture it into something that will pay the cost. 

Mr. Clark-And how about Gifford Pinchot and the presi- 
dent and all these statesmen who are talking so much 
about preserving our forests? 

Mr. White They have not heard me 
I have the honor of being on that forest 
mittee. 

Mr. Clark— So am I 

Mr. White— You and I 
to convert each other ° 

Mr. Randell—-The monopoly in 
principally on the stumpage ? 


talk. |Laughter.| 
conservation com 


will get together and we will try 
* * 


reference to lumber ts 


No Monopoly on Stumpage. 


Mr. White —I do not believe it is a monopoly 

Mr. Randell-—Is it not in the hands of a very few men, 
and are they not mostly wealthy men and corporations? 

Mr. White | think there are a very few wealthy men and 
corporations It seems that there are a great many of 
them, because they are in the limelight, but it is something 
that is being held by the farmers all over the country. 
am buying stumpage of the farmers now 

Mr. Randell——Have not the farmers got the 
you have got the lumber? 

Mr. White —They have got the stumpage. I am buying 
now in Louisiana and in the northern part of Missouri In 
Shannon county | bought 25,000 acres this past year, right 
in Shannon county > = 

The Chairman You 
lower grades, the lowest 

Mr. White— Yes. 

The Chairman-—At 
ported, per thousand? 

Mr. White—-I do not know that we have been suffering in 
our markets from the lower grades from Canada, but if the 
$2 was taken off I think we would suffer from those lower 
grades. ‘That is the reason they want the duty off. 

The Chairman—-Is any of the lower grades imported now? 

Mr. White——-I think that what is brought in here is chiefly 
lower grades 

The Chairman--What is the price in this country of the 
low grades we would get? 

Mr. White —No. 3 common is about $6 at our 
2 common is about $8 at our mill, and it 
to manufacture it now. We are not 
those grades 

The Chairman 
or 40 percent? 

Mr. White—Yes It is a plain proposition I 
will tind that you do not want to let that 
come into this country. 

The Chairman— It is 30 or 40 percent? 

Mr. White—The freight is in their favor. It costs us 34 
cents a hundred to get our lumber up to Canada or into 
Ruffalo, and they will get it into Buffalo for 5 cents. * * * 

Mr. Boutell— Another thing You spoke of a small house, 
and the amount of saving to be made in the building of a 


stumps and 


said you needed protection in the 
grades, of lumber? 
what grades im 


price are the lower 


mill No. 
is costing us more 
making any money on 
So that the ad valorem duty would be 30 
think you 
cheap lumber 


house, provided the whole $2 could be carried forward to 
the farmer who built the house? 

Mr. White-——Yes. 

Mr. Boutell—That would be allowing about 40,000 square 


feet for a house? 

Mr. White—Yes: 25,000 to 
house that would cost $2,000. 

Mr. Boutell--And if the duty were repealed and we 
could carry forward to the ultimate consumer the difference 
would be $60. 

Mr. White-— Yes 

Mr. Boutell--If we should suppose that in the ordinary 
channels of commerce half of It went to him, that would 
be $307 


30,000 feet of lumber in a 





’ 





Mr. White Yes. 

Mr. Boutell-—That the farmer in Mr. Randell's district or 
the mecl ‘in my district could save on the building of a 
house $307 

Mr. White—-Yes. 


Mr. Clark-——A difference of $60 would make a considerable 
difference in the number of houses built in the United 
States, would it not? 

Mr. White--It would depend on what the farmer was 
getting for wheat. * * *® 


THE EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was devoted chiefly to state 
ments of Charles W. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Z. W. 
Whitehead, of Wilmington, N. C.; J. D. Lacey, of Chi 
eago, and T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The 
major part of the testimony of the evening session was 
given last week, but the statement of Mr. Lacey was not 
given because the same ground was covered more in 
extenso in a statement on the following day in the 
course of a conference with Gifford Pinchot. Mr. Lacey 
touched upon one particular phase of the subject before 
the committee, however, that justifies the reproduction 
of a small portion of his remarks. This sub 
ject is the increase in value of stumpage and ine enor 
mous number of stumpage holders in the United States. 
Along these lines Mr. Lacey said: 

I heard a great many questions asked today in reference 
to the stumpage part of the business and the general timber 
industry of the country, and also as to the tariff in relation 
to Canadian lumber. 

I have been in this timber business for about thirty years, 
in all parts of the Atlantic states and Canada, and in South 
and Central America. So I have given timber a pretty care 
ful investigation, both as to — and quantity, and also 
with reference to the tariff from time to time, as it has 
come up. 

I have been in the southern lumber business since 1890, in 
Georgetown, 8S. C have been in the shortleaf pine and 
cypress business. 

During the Wilson bill we lost money on our lumber, on 
account of the low price for low grade stock. The first fou! 
years we were in business we did not make any money. 
Since then we have made a fair profit. We have paid a 
dividend of from 6 to 10 percent a year. 

But while there has been a moderate profit on the lumber 
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manufactured, in the same locality there has been an in- 
erease of several hundred percent in the value of the 
stumpage itself, and the whole question today, in the in- 
creased cost of lumber, resolves itself down to the increased 
value of stumpage and the increased value of labor. And 
when I say labor I mean not only the labor that enters into 
the direct production of lumber, but labor that enters into 
the wheat and corn and oats and everything that the lum- 
bermen buy. ; 

There has been a great deal of talk today about saving 
to the farmer, that the price of lumber was too high for 
the farmer. But I have not heard anyone say that wages 
should be cut down. If the price of lumber is too high, 
there is only one way to reduce it, and that is to reduce 
wages. You can not reduce the price of stumpage, because 
stumpage is owned by more people probably than any other 
industry in the country. 

It is the general idea that the holdings are in a few 
hands, but that is a very erroneous impression. There are 
thousands and thousands of individual owners. 

My business has been in the west for the last twelve years, 
to consolidate the homesteader and the timber claims into 
larger businesses, to make them more valuable for operating 
purposes. The same way in the south and other sections of 
the United States. So I am probably as familiar with the 
holdings of timber land as any man in the United States 
today, and I know while there are very many large institu- 
tions and a great many individuals holding large bodies of 
timber there are also a great many holdings in the hands 
of individuals which are small holdings—a great many indi- 
viduals have small holdings. 

If you reduce the duty on lumber you must reduce the 
duty on other things to make wages lower, to bring the 
price of lumber below what it is. I do not think you will 
ever see the price of stumpage lower than it is. I have 
been watching it. I have been in the business ever since I 
was a boy, forty years ago. I knew something about it 
when I was a boy in Pennsylvania, and then I went from 
there to Michigan, and I know that you could buy the best 
lands there from $2.50 to $5 an acre. From Michigan I 
went to Missouri. In Missouri, in 1880, we bought timber 
land at 50 cents an acre; in fact, it sold as low as 30 cents 
an acre. 

Then, as the stumpage in Michigan increased in value the 
lumber industry of the south developed and stumpage value 
increased. Then, as the stumpage in the south grew in 
value the coast timbers came in the market and the values 
of stumpage on the coast advanced. 

Mr. Clark—It does not make any difference what happens, 
the stumpage man either holds to what he has or gets more; 
the stumpage always goes up? 

Mr. Lacey——-It will continue to go up. 

Mr. Clark—Nothing on earth makes them lose? 

Mr. Lacey—No, sir. 

Mr. Clark—Everybody else may lose in the lumber busi- 
ness, but the stumpage man makes his profit’ 

Mr. Lacey—-Well, so far as the manufacturer of lumber 
is concerned, I do not think there is a lumberman in this 
room that can show that he has ever made much profit on 
the strict manufacture of lumber: he has made his money 
in buying low-priced stumpage and holding that. 

Mr. Fordney—Does the lumber business not employ more 
men than any other industry, and does it not pay an Ameri- 
can seale of wages? 

Mr. Lacey—-Well, the lumbermen all over the country have 
developed the country. You tmay take wherever the lumber- 
men have gone and bought timber lands. The lumbermen 
have gone in and they have induced railroads to come in, 
and as a result civilization and development have taken 
place and towns and cities have grown up. 

In Louisiana in 1880 the entire assessed valuation of 
Caleasieu Parish was $520,000. In 1897 it was $22,000,000. 
That increase had come about by reason of the development 
of rice cultwation. They spent millions of dollars in the 
building of canals. 

You take it all over the United States and you will find 
that the lumberman has been the pioneer in the development 
of the country. 


American Machinery in Canada. 

As to matters of fact no one man can know every- 
thing and a great deal of unnecessary time was expended 
in exploiting false theories which a knowledge of the 
facts would have avoided. For example, it was assumed 
on the part of the committee that Canadian lumbermen 
buy their saw mill machinery in the United States, pay- 
ing thereon 30 percent duty, anfl a number of the lum- 
bermen who were not acquainted with manufacturing 
conditions in Canada, but only with the competition com- 
ing from that country, were disposed to admit the cor- 
rectness of that supposition. Chairman Payne, in par- 
ticular, seemed to hit rather strongly at the lumbermen’s 
position in this matter. The truth is that after the 
development and adoption of the modern band mill 
Canadian manufacturers for years did buy machinery 
of this class in the United States, but of recent years 
manufacture of the most modern appliances has been 
developed in Canada, partly by its own machinery pro- 
ducers and partly by American machinery men who have 
established branch factories and shops in Canada and 
thus, working under Canadian conditions, are able to 
produce such machinery for the Canadian mills at as 
low or lower prices than they can manufacture it in 
their shops in the United States. Thus this element in 
the cost of lumber manufacture in Canada, which was so 
enlarged upon in the hearing, amounts to little now, and 
the prospects seem to be that before long all machinery 
used in Canadian mills will be manufactured in the 
dominion or imported from Europe, as is now done in 
the eastern provinces. This feature is spoken of briefly 
here because it did not seem practicable to reproduce all 
the voluminous testimony and discussion as it appears in 
the records. 


Attitude of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The rumor that the ways and means committee, or the 
leading members of it, had practically arrived at a con- 
clusion as to what they would do in the matter of tariff 
revision, was given some plausibility by the attitude of 
the committee toward the lumbermen who wished the 
duty retained. This is what the Washington correspon- 
dent of the Portland Oregonian wired to his, paper: 


It was strikingly apparent to Pacific coast men who at- 
tended the hearing today before the house committee on ways 
and means that that body is strongly inclined to reduce, if 
not altogether remove, the duty on lumber. Chairman Payne, 
who conducted the hearing, showed glaring partiality to- 
wards those who appeared to advocate reduction or removal, 
and his treatment of lumbermen who appealed for retention 
of the Dingley rate was at times little short of brutal. Of 
all members of the committee, he was most hostile to Ameri- 
can lumbermen. 

Pacific coast lumbermen were shabbily treated. None of 
them was given a hearing until 6 o’clock this evening, when 
C. me bley, of La Grande, was accorded a scant twenty 
minutes. Lumber and shingle manufacturers from Wash- 
ington were likewise shut off without full hearing, all in 
marked contrast to the unlimited time granted to those who 
want the duty lowered. 


A West Coast Factor. 


If the duty on lumber is retained lumber manufac- 
turers will:owe a debt of gratitude to D. E. Skinner, 
president of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, of Wash- 
ington. He had more to do than any other individual 
in the industry with bringing out the delegation and col- 
lecting the facts regarding the industry on which was 
based the claim for a retention of the duty, and he was 
indefatigable in his work at Washington, before the 
hearing in arranging for it and afterward in preparing 
the brief which is to be filed with the committee on or 
before December 5. Mr. Skinner is a comparatively 
young man, but needs to yield nothing to the veterans in 
point of knowledge, both general and specific, of the 
lumber business. He was one of the chief sufferers by 
the short time allowed for the hearing. He was called 
on just ten minutes before the evening recess was taken, 
when everyone was tired out, and therefore was unable 
to present the full statement he had prepared. 

Fallacious Arguments for Free Lumber. 

Lumbermen who were in favor of the duty were un- 
able to understand some of the arguments of the oppo- 
sition. If, as was claimed by the latter, a removal of 
the duty would make no difference in the price of lumber 
in the United States, why should lumber be imported 
from Canada, and if it was not imported how could Ca- 
nadian lumber save the American forests? Much curios- 
ity was expressed as to who, besides the Canadian pro- 
ducers, would be benefited by the removal of the’ duty 
if this statement were true. If it were true, of course 
the American producers would not care, but ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’’ would stand to lose a little needed revenue. 

The Point of Greatest Customs Receipts. 

One feature of the tariff situation that was touched 
upon but not thoroughly discussed was as to the amount 
of duty which would produce the greatest revenue to the 
United States. It was admitted by the opponents of the 
duty that a reduction of it by any substantial amount 
would reduce revenue, because it was doubtful if twice 
as much lumber would be imported at $1 as is now im- 
ported at $2. One witness on that side, however, thought 
that at $1 the business would be so stimulated that the 
revenue would be considerably increased, although the 
logical sequence of this opinion did not coincide with 
the other opinion that the removal of the duty would 
not hurt American lumbermen. As a matter of fact 
the highest revenue point would be $3, and perhaps $4. 


Are Newspapers Subsidized? 

The daily newspaper men reporting the hearing seemed 
in their official capacity to be hostile to the lumber duty 
as a rule. Some of the reports printed the next day 
simply showed a bias in that direction, while others were 
plain misstatements of fact. One of them remarked 
that he had to send the stuff demanded by the paper 
he was working for. If this attitude had been taken 
in behalf of the lumber duty doubtless the charge would 
have been made that they were subsidized by the lum- 
ber ‘‘trust.’’ But the lumbermen are not charging that 
those papers were subsidized by the Canadian lumber 
interests. , 

Some Personalities—Lumbermen and Congressmen. 

Probably the witnesses on the lumber side who received 
the closest attention on the part of the committee were 
James D. Lacey and Edward Hines, of Chicago, and C. 
W. Goodyear, of Buffalo. Mr. Hines kept up a rapid 
fire of statements and figures that the committee was 
unable to combat. Mr. Lacey told the history of the 
timber business in such a clear and easy way that the 
weary committee was glad to listen, while Mr. Goodyear’s 
presence and manner, as well as the statements he made, 
commanded attention. Of the members of the committee 
Chairman Payne was critical, sarcastic, peremptory and 
often showed scant courtesy to men of standing who 
had traveled far at the invitation of the committee to 
present their case. Mr. Hill, of Connecticut, was ap- 
parently trying to make out a case for free raw mate- 
rials of whatever description. Congressman Fordney 
was a bold and able champion of the lumber duty. 


The Small Timber Owner and the Tariff. 


Too little attention was paid during the hearing to 
the interest of the small timber holder in the mainte- 
nance of timber values in the United States by the reten- 
tion of the lumber duty. This is a subject regarding 
which there are no exact figures, but of the 29,000 saw 
mills of the United States a very large proportion buy 
all or part of their timber from the small holder, chiefly 
from the farmer. No one has benefited more from the 
increased price of lumber during the last ten years than 
this neglected individual. 'This is especially true in all 
of the states east of and bordering on the Mississippi 
river. In the old white pine country thousands of men 
have bought cutover lands and paid for them by market- 
ing the stuff that was left by the lumbermen. In the 
hardwood districts men who had struggled with poverty 
all their lives have by thousands been relieved of debt 
and financially put on their feet by the sale of their 
walnut, oak, poplar etc. In the south the planters and 
the small farmers have sold timber to the lumbermen at 
prices which yielded handsome returns. The figures 
must run into the hundreds of thousands when we try 
to estimate the number of small land owners who have 
been thus benefited. Every one of these men is directly 
interested in the lumber duty, because by taking it off 
his timber would be brought into direct competition 
with the lower priced stumpage of Canada, Mexico and 
the orient. Perhaps the word ‘‘direct’’ is too strong, 
but with all it would be as formidable as though direct. 


Wages in Canada and the United States. 


Some Americans manufacturing lumber in Canada 
have made much of the alleged fact that they are pay- 
ing higher wages in their Canadian mills than in their 


mills in the United States. It may be admitted that in- 
stances of this sort exist. The men who make them are 
to be given credit for at least common honesty. But 
while such instances of higher wages in Canada may 
exist, those which occur may be explained very easily by 
similar instances within the knowledge of those who 
do not favor the removal of the lumber duty. Those who 
are paying higher wages in their mills in Ontario or 
British Columbia than they are paying in mills that they 
are operating in Minnesota, Montana or Washington are 
simply doing so because they are employing American 
workmen, to whom they have to pay a bonus for remov- 
ing to and living in Canada. Similar experiences have 
been frequent in the United States. Men who have 
gone from the north to the south to establish lumber 
manufacturing plants and who desired to take their mill 
crews with them have often been obliged to pay a bonus 
to their operatives as an inducement to accompany them. 
Matters of this sort may sometimes be determined by 
comparative working conditions, but sometimes it is a 
mere matter of sentiment. The American saw mill op- 
erative may be just as well off in Canada as in this 
country, but he may not think so or may have a prejudice 
against moving; so that if the American lumberman who 
wishes to establish an operation in Canada insists on 
having American workmen he may have to pay them 
higher wages than he would at home. But after all such 
a condition is exceptional. Where there is one instance 
of higher wages being paid in Canada than in the United 
States, for corresponding work and under similar condi- 
tions, there are a dozen the other way. On the average 
wages are lower, position for position, locality for lo- 
eality, in Canada than in the United States. The differ- 
ence in some sections may not be great, but it exists 
as an average everywhere. 





PROBABLE EFFECT OF TARIFF KEDUCTION ON 
CANADIAN LOG TRAFFIC. 

Bay City AND SaGInaw, MicH., Dee. 1.—Even those 
who are not averse to a lowering of the duty on pine 
lumber are of the opinion that Congress will ask Ontario 
to make some concessions in the event of its reduction 
of the duty. When the McKinley law was enacted it 
provided for a tariff of $1 a thousand feet on lumber. 
This was contingent upon Canada permitting the export 
of unmanufactured sawlogs. The result was the build- 
ing up of a big log rafting industry between Ontario 
and American ports on Lake Huron. As many as 300,- 
000,000 of logs were cut in the Georgian bay district 
in a single season and rafted across the lake to Cheboy- 
gan, Alpena, Bay City and Detroit, where they were 
manufactured into lumber in local saw mills. When the 
Dingley tariff enactment came up this duty was cut out 
and a tariff duty on lumber of $2 substituted. This was 
followed by the issuance of an order in council by the 
Canadian authorities providing that all sawlogs cut from 
crown lands must be manufactured in Canada. This put 
a stop to importation of Canadian logs. 

If concessions are granted in the revision of the lum- 
ber tariff the demand will be made of Ontario to repeal 
the provision prohibiting the exportation of logs, and 
there is where the shoe is going to pinch. Canada wants 
the advantages of manufacturing the lumber within her 
own borders and is likely to kick at any concession. The 
greater portion of her lumber is already marketed in 
the states regardless of the tariff charges and the manu- 
facturing industry is of vast importance to her. 


A WESTERNER’S VIEWS ON TARIFF QUESTION. 


EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 27.—‘‘At this time it looks 
as if the duty would be removed from lumber and shin- 
gles,’’ says Fred K. Baker, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Company. He continued: 





Apparently the sugar trust, the leather trust, the tobacco 
trust and all the rest of them have, by combined efforts, 
decided to point their fingers at the lumbermen and say, 
“You are it; we are going to see that pledges, made before 
the campaign, are carried out and duties lowered and lum- 
ber and shingles will be the victims.” While the reports 
of hearings before the ways and means committee are not yet 
complete, it is evident that the lumber representatives, par- 
ticularly those of the Pacific coast, have had but a brief 
opportunity to present their case, and further statement of 
it now might not be out of place. 

Is it to be supposed that the 1,200 saw and shingle mills 
in the state of Washington are to be thrown into competition 
with the cheap labor of British Columbia, consisting of some 
white men, more Chinamen, Japs and Hindus, and be able 
to pay the workmen as much wages as they have received? 
Now, as a matter of fact, the average house does not con- 
tain over 20,000 feet of lumber, and a $5,000 house not over 
30,000 feet, and assuming that the consumer receives the 
full benefit of the reduction in the tariff, which is $2 a 
thousand, it would make the difference in the cost of the 
house not to exceed 1% percent. The question naturally 
arises as to why we on the Pacific coast are so strongly in 
favor of having the duty retained if it is so small that it 
only costs the consumer the above small amount. The an- 
swer is easy. ‘Those mills that are now operating have an 
established business, some in the eastern railroad trade, 
others making a specialty of foreign trade, and while still 
— ship practically all of their product by vessel to Cali- 
fornia. 

Now, a change in the tariff laws always changes the chan- 
nels of trade. The lumber of British Columbia will be 
shipped, and in foreign bottoms, to California points, the 
isthmus, the islands and around the Horn. This will throw 
those mills previously engaged in the coastwise trade into 
rail business, which is already provided for and the result 
will be that there will be an overproduction in that trade, 
with the ultimate result that lower wages will prevail. So 
far as the mills that are located in Puget sound are con- 
cerned, if this duty is removed there will be but one possible 
show .of relief, and that is that there will be no restriction 
placed by the government of British Columbia on the export 
of logs and bolts. It is certainly a most unfair proposal 
that the United States be opened to British Columbia lumber 
and shingle manufacturers and at the same time that their 
raw material be prohibited from export. 

To this end an earnest and determined movement has been 
started in the various cities on Puget sound that are de- 
pendent upon the lumber and shingle industry. This move- 
ment is being helped forward by merchants and business and 
professional men not directly engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, feeling that the progress of the Pacific northwest will 
be stopped by ten years at least if the duty is removed 
from lumber without demanding full and complete reciprocity. 
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WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE HEARING ON PULP 


Saturday, November 21, pulp and paper men had 
their innings before the ways and means committee in 
regard to the duty on their products. The chief advocate 
of free pulp and free newspaper was John Norris, rep- 
resenting the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. Opposed to him was a large number of witnesses 
representing different kinds of paper and wood pulp 
products, books ete. A good deal of this evidence is 
of no interest whatsoever to the lumber trade and has 
no bearing upon it, but some of the evidence has to do 
with the lumber business directly or indirectly, particu- 
larly in relation to stumpage and forest conservation. 
Therefore, without further explanation, are given below 
certain detached portions of the evidence and _ state- 
ments submitted, which will be of interest to the read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


From Statement of Gustavus Millhiser, Richmond, Va. 


We realize that under the application of the protective 
tariff due regard should be had to strengthening the sinews 
of the country and never weakening them at any point. 

We recognize that among the portant sinews of future 
strength in this country wood and steel form important and 
very far-reaching features. 

We recognize that these two articles are totally unlike the 
products of the soil, which can be produced from year to 
year in such quantities as the efforts of man may be stimu- 
lated to produce. 

We realize that proper forestry laws can be made to pro- 
vide for such a reproduction of forest products as to make 
the supply of such products practically inexhaustible, and 
especially so in face of the fact that we have rapidly drifted 
into extensive substitution of steel for wood in many torms 
of construction work. 

We realize that the natural storehouses in the earth of 
steel (iron ore) can not be replenished by the powers or 
ingenuity of man; that once exhausted they are forever 
exhausted; and we realize that today the nation, with its 
natural storehouses of iron ore exhausted, occupies a posi- 
tion which places it almost at the mercy of other nations 
provided with an ample supply of iron ore. 

We are living in a steel age, and to preserve our supplies 
in the earth is the first duty in the direction of protection 
which is due the American people. 

We ask and claim that, inasmuch as wood does renew 
itself and can be made to do so to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, and that as steel (iron ore) does not and can not be 
made to renew itself—we ask and claim that whatever pro- 
tection may be seen fit to apply to wood and the products 
thereof still lower duties be applied to iron ore and the 
products thereof. * 

Under the present tariff, wood in the form of 
is to say, in its crudest form) 
do not ask that it be removed from the free list; to the 
contrary, we want it to remain there. and we correspondingly 
ask that iron ore be similarly placed upon the free list. 

We find that timber, when converted into boards for 
building purposes, or when converted into ground wood pulp 
for paper purposes, carries a duty of about 10 percent, and 
we find, that under the existing tariff, iron ore, when con- 
verted into pig iron, carries a duty of about 33 percent. 
The actual expenditure for labor in producing $1 worth (at 
cost value) of either, boards for building purposes or ground 
wood pulp for paper purposes—embracing all of the opera- 
tions from the tree in the forest to the production of these 
articles—is as great (or greater) as is the actual expendi- 
ture for labor in producing $1 worth (at cost value) of pig 
iron—embracing all of the operations from the ore in the 
ore bed to the production of the pig iron. 

We feel that justice, coupled with the best business dis- 
cretion, would leave these duties upon timber products at 
the existing, say, 10 percent; but would correspondingly 
place pig iron below 10 percent. * * * 

From every point of view, in bringing wood products and 
steel products into their relation with each other, whether 
considering the labor expenditure to produce $1 worth, or 
whether considering the plant investment necessary to pro- 
duce $1 worth, or whether considering the investment neces- 
sary for protecting the supplies of raw material as they are 
found in the earth or growing from the earth, or whether 
considering the abstract aspects in connection with political 
economy, it appears that the duties upon wood and the 
products thereof should be greater than the duties upon 
steel (iron ore) and the products thereof, and yet we find 
that under the present tariff this condition is not only 
reversed, but most severely reversed, because in some cases 
the duties upon important heavy steel products are three 
times as great as upon corresponding wood products. 


From Statement of John Norris. 


In presenting estimates of 
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standing timber in the 
misgivings of the accuracy of 
gavernment estimate in that direction. Two recent 
iences of the worthlessness of such statements 
incredulous of all of them. Subject to this 
state that spruce constitutes 7U 
in paper making. Government reports of 1906 declare that 
the state of Maine supplied over one-third of the spruce 
used, and more than double the quantity furnished by its 
closest competitor, the state of Washington. The spruce of 
New York state has fallen off recently and that of New 
Hampshire and Vermont has decreased about one-half since 
1899. These four states in the northeast furnished 60 per- 
cent of the timber; Washington and Oregon, 20 percent; the 
Virginias, 10 percent, and the rest of the country, 10 per- 
cent. The state of Minnesota, about whose supply of spruce 
much has been said, supplied only one-sixtieth of the total 
eut. About three-fifths as much spruce was used for pulp 
as for lumber in the United States in 1906. Paper makers 
eut over 1830 square miles every year to provide wood for 
pulp and paper mills. We import from Canada for the 
same purpose the timber from 338 square miles; so that 
our paper mills strip altogether 2,168 square miles every 
year. Of this stripping, approximately one-third, or 700 
square miles, is for mechanical ground wood, and two-thirds, 
or 1,400 square miles, is for chemical pulp. 

New York state consumes over a million and a quarter 
cords of wood in the manufacture of pulp, or more than 
twice as much as Maine. which ranks next. The amount 
of pulp wood used in the United States in the calendar year, 
1907, reported by 250 mills, was approximately four million 
eords. (See page 1428 of Hearings.) Forty-five percent of 
this quantity was domestic spruce and 23 percent spruce 
imported from Canada. Fifteen percent was hemlock, 9 
percent poplar, and 8 percent was said to be made up of 
pine, cottonwood, balsam and other woods. 

The Census Bureau has pointed out (Bulletin 77) that 
the inroad into the remaining supply of spruce is rapid, and 
that the concentration of much of the stand into extensive 
holdings of pulp manufacturers explains a substantial rise 
in the cost of lumber stumpage. I hesitate to give esti- 
mates of standing spruce because estimates and conditions 
vary widely. 

The fact that the principal users of spruce have bought 
over 12,000 square miles of timber tracts in the province 
of Quebed alone would indicate their fear of a shortage. 
* 


I am not authorized to say what the Mann committee 
found when it undertook to ‘ascertain the possibilities of 
reforestization. I know it went to the west, where the 
supply from Ontario had already been stopped and where 
saw mills had been abandoned, because owners found the 





Ontario law made relocation necessary on the north side of 
the Georgian bay. Practically all spruce in Wisconsin has 
been cut out. In Minnesota the = was found to be 
exceedingly small in size and requiring from 100 to 125 
years to reach maturity and a diameter of ten inches; 
whereas, in the state of Maine, the pulp men say they do 
not cut anything less than fourteen inches. A _ visit to 
paper mills in Wisconsin and Minnesota disclosed a ridicu- 
lous aspect to their pulp supply. In many cases they are 
adjuncts of lumbering operations, as shown by Mr. Weyer- 
hauser’s investment at Cloquet and the Waiker-Nelson in- 
vestment at Little Falls. Dises cut from pulp wood in 
Minnesota mills showed that the six inch pulp wood counted 
sixty-five rings. Much of the wood was less than that 
diameter, and Mr. Mann brought back from Cloquet a speci- 
men piece of pulp wood no larger than a baseball bat, which 
had been prepared for the pulp grinder. To reach bodies of 
spruce that would average ten inches the committee passed 
through miles upon miles of burned forests, some burned in 
the spring of 1908, some in the fall of 1907, and some in 
the spring of 1907. It was admitted by the lumber cruisers, 
who accompanied the committee, that the fire in the spring 


of 1907 had been started by lumbermen to burn up their 
slashings and had become too much for them. 
When Mr. Weyerhauser, of St. Paul, the largest lumber 


operator in the country, was asked 
of reforestization, he said that it was impossible for indi- 
viduals because of the constantly recurring forest fires and 
because of the time required to mature the trees, and be 
cause of the taxes on standing timber, which would eat up 
the principal before the new growth could reach maturity. 
* * * 


about the gee 


Some Far Fetched Estimates. 


In estimating the Canadian supply 
definite data of the two countries, Mr. Pinchot calculated 
that Canada had from two to three times the amount of 
spruce pulp wood that we have in this country (page 1357). 
Canadian pulp wood estimates vary. Broadly speaking, it 
has been claimed that there are spruce forests extending 
from Cape Hamilton, in Labrador, to the Yukon, and from 
the St. Lawrence north to Hudson Bay; that if the United 
States did not cut another stick or pulp wood for 200 years, 
and the Canadian trees should stop growing and remain in 
their present condition, there would be enough pulp wood 
available to keep us going for more than 200 years. Dr. 
Robert Bell, of the Geological Survey of Canada, says the 
forest areas of Canada measure 2,600,000 square miles, of 
which half are in pulp wood. This area, computed on the 
basis of four cords of pulp wood to an acre, would yield 
six and one-half billion cords, which would be enough to 
last the United States for 1,500 years on the basis of present 
consumption. * 

Consul Smith, of Victoria, says American syndicates seem 
to be successful in securing the bulk of the standing timber 
in British Golumbia in spite of the keen rivalry of Eastern 
Canadians. He said: “It is noteworthy that most of the 
large investments by Americans in British Columbia timber 
lands have been made by wealthy Jumbermen, who now own 
or have made their money in large manufacturing enterprises 
in the eastern and middle states. They have literally poured 
their money into British Columbia, because, as several have 
declared to the writer, they regard the timber lands in this 
province as the last that can be secured at nominal rates on 
this continent. As Wisconsin and Michigan forests were 
forty years ago so are the timber lands of British Columbia 
today." ‘There is an item in the “Daily Consular and ‘Trade 
teports” for Monday. September 9, 1907, headed “Lumber in 
British Columbia,” which seems to me incredible, because of 
the vast area to which it refers. It states on the authority 
of Consul L. E. Dudley. of Vancouver, British Columbia, that 
“a St. Paul (Minn.) company purchased 261,000 square miles 
of timber land [No such area of timber lands exists in all of 
British Columbia.—FEprror.], ,partly on Vancouver island, 
the remainder upon the mainiand, paying about $5,000,000 
for the same. and proposes building six large saw mills at 
once. One American is said to have realized more than 
$1,000,000 protit upon his holdings acquired in the last few 
years. The provincial lands are not sold and all logs cut 
upon such lands must be manufactured within the province 
The lands now changing hands by sale and purchase same 
into private hands before the enactment of the law now in 
force.” 

From Statement of A. C. Hastings, President of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association. 

By referring to the Forest Service and reports of 1006 it 
is shown that less than 2 percent of the annual consump 
tion of all kinds of wood is used for pulp, and that a large 
percentage of that was unsalable for any other purpose than 
pulp on account of the size and its being limbs and tops of 
tree, so it is fair to suppose that less than 1 percent really 
of the annual consumption is actually used for pulp and 
paper and much of it would be wasted entirely if it. were not 
used for this purpose. 

This same service shows that 
increasing in use very rapidly and that spruce is really being 
relatively less used than it has been. which confirms our con 
tention that the manufacturer will use what is cheapest and 
most necessary for the snecessful operation of his plant. 

Reports made by this bureau estimate that we export from 
this country to foreign countries 5 percent of the total con- 
sumption, while paper pulp manufacturers use less than 2 
percent. In other words, if we shonld stop the exportation 
of lumber it would more than make up for the amount used 
in pulp. 

There is cut for railroad ties something like 7 percent of 
the total cut of lumber. It is estimated that firewood for 
domestic service amounts to twenty-five times as much as is 
used for pulp. So taking these figures, even if they are esti- 
mates, they show that the paper man has been criticised for 
something he is not responsible for. While many of these 
figures are estimates, the quantities used by the pulp man 
can be better checked as to quantity than any other use, as 
it is pretty well known how much wood it takes to make a 
ton of pulp or paper and how much of these two commodities 
are used a year. 

The value on the importation of wood into this country 
on a certain valuation in 1907 was, roughly, $2,800,000. 
The exports of forest products for the same period was 
$33,000,000. 

The average freight rate from Canadian mills to the mar- 
kets of the United States is about the same as it is from 
the shipping points’ of the American mills to the same mar- 
kets, thus showing that with no duty to pay they would 
be eg | on the same basis as to cost of delivery. 

In 1907 there appears to have been a concerted movement 
on the part of many Canadians to prohibit by law the ex- 
portation of any wood for pulp purposes from the Dominion 
of Canada. 


From Statement of C. W. Lyman, Representing the 
International Paper Company. 


The company owns or controls about 900,000 acres of 
timber lands in the United States and 3,100,000 acres in 
Canada. It is operating upon these lands in the United 
States in the most conservative manner possible, in all gases 
leaving the small growth for the future and avoiding all the 
waste possible, felling trees with the saw instead of the ax, 
as formerly, and using the tops of the trees to the fullest 
extent possible. At some points in New England it has 
bought abandoned farms having a young growth of spruce 
on them, and is holding them for its future needs. It is also 
making some experiments in replanting. It is holding its 
lands in the United States, in so far as practicable and eco- 
nomical, for future use. It may be added that its operations 
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AND PAPER DUTIES. 


in Canada are also as conservative as conditions will allow. 
” * + 


Canadian mills likewise have an advantage in the cost of 
the raw material. The stumpage of pulpwood in Canada in 
the province of Quebec ranges from 10 a cord to $1.75 
and in New Brunswick from $1.25 to $2: whereas in Maine 
and New York stumpage ranges from $2.50 to $3.60. This is 
an average for Canadian wood of $1.50 and for domestic 
wood of $3 a cord—an advantage of $1.50 a cord in favor of 
Canadian stumpage. 

The labor in the woods is also about 33 percent cheaper in 
Canada than in the United States, as was shown before the 
Mann investigating committee (pp. 1041-1045). 

To the extent to which we use Canadian wood we of 
course share these advantages of stumpage and labor, but 
we are at a disadvantage again when it comes to transpor- 
tation. 

The cost of 
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Canadian mills does 
average quotation in 1907 
ready for shipment to the United States. 
cost of transportation of Canadian wood to 
the mills of this company in 1907 was about $3.25 a cord. 
As it takes approximately one and a half cords of wood to 
make a ton of paper, this is an advantage of nearly $5 
which the Canadian mill has in the item of pulpwood a 
ton of paper. In addition, such wood as we buy from Quehec 
has to pay an extra stumpage to the government of 25 cents 
a cord, equal to 37% cents a ton of paper. This comparison 
is borne out by the prevailing price of domestic pulpwood, 
which in 1907 was about $9 a cord in Maine and New York, 
as against $6 paid by Canadian mills. 

In labor and wood, which are over 50 percent of the 
of a ton of paper, the average Canadian mill has an advan 
tage over us of $7.50, so that it is able to pay the duty of 
$6 and still make a profit. * * * 

If the duty on paper were removed or substantially 
lowered, and if this resulted in reducing the price, as claimed 
by some publishers, this company having no sufficient margin 
of profit to enable it to resist foreign competition without 
loss, would be forced, in an effort at self preservation, to 
accomplish retrenchment both by cutting down wages and 
abandoning conservative and comparatively expensive meth- 
ods of lumbering on its timber land holdings in this country ;: 
instead of leaving small wood for future growth it would 
have to strip the lands of every available stick of pulpwood 
and would very likely be forced to realize further by market 
ing all the hardwood thereon. It would aim to keep going 
long enough to get all it could out of its timber lands, mills 
and water powers before abandoning them 

We firmly believe that removing the duty from paper would 
not only not be in the interest of forest preservation in this 
country, but would lead to the immediate destruction of the 
timber on the 5,000,000 acres held by paper manufacturers, 
and as much more as they could get hold of. 

We know of no way by which this result can be 
if we are brought into competition with free paper, which 
is what Canada seeks. We believe that the movement in 
Canada in favor of putting an export duty on pulpwood, or 
prohibiting its exportation, is not likely to be successful, 
because it is not founded on any sound or just principles; 
and we further believe that if it should be successful it 


cost 


avoided 


would result in such great injury to Canada that such a 
policy would be short lived. 
Forest Conservation and the Tariff. ° 


One of Canada’s greatest assets is her forests, but they 
are only profitable in so far as they are productive. We 
sympathize with any bona fide desire on her part to per- 
petuate her forests, and are willing to submit to any reason 
able restrictions in cur operations in the Canadian woods 
which have that end in view; but Canada has a very great 
area of timber lands and they can produce a large annual 
yield without impairing them—all that her mills and ours 
will want for generations to come 

Canada is exporting $33,500,000 wrth of forest products 
a year and is doubtless eager to increase her markets for 
lumber ete. and het experts “thereof. Her exports of pulp 
wood in 1907 amounted to about $5,000,000. It looks incon 
sistent, to say the least, for her to seek to increase her ex 
ports of lumber generally and to check the exports of one 
particularly variety, especially as pulpwood is very generally 
distributed throughout the dominion The consumption by 
the United States is comparatively insignificant compared 
with Canada’s extensive supply 

We are therefore force@ to the conclusion that the opposi 
tion to exporting pulpwood is not based on any genuine 
apprehension on behalf of forest preservation. On the con 
trary we haye conclusive evidence in published statements 
of the exponents of this policy that the real motive is to 
hamper the industry in the United States in order to build 
it up in Canada. The movement is supported by the Cana 
dian paper and pulp manufacturers, who desire to increase 
their output and to secure a market for it In the United 
States. In other words, they wish to Withhold from us the 
raw material which we desire and force us to take the manu 
factured product 

This attitude is 
policy, which 
higher barrier 





inconsistent with their general 
admits our raw material free and 
against manufactured 
ple, Canada imported free of duty in 
States about $8,000,000 worth of raw cotton, but our own 
manufactured cotton goods going into Canada have to pay 
duties ranging from 20 to 35 percent. In addition Canada 
gives to England a preference of 33144 percent on cotton 
goods, also made from the raw cotton which we furnish. 
Canada is also taking from us annually about $28,000,000 
worth of coal and coke—-all free of duty except 50 cents a 
ton on bituminous coal-to run her mills to make goods 
which the United States could furnish her if it were not for 
her tariff. 

Although the province of Ontario has actually prohibited 
the export of pulpwood cut from crown lands, and the prov 
ince of Quebec discriminates against us by charging 25 cents 
more a cord for stumpage on pulpwood if it goes to the 
United States than if manufactured in the dominion, it seems 
improbable that either the Canadian people or the govern 
ment will ever sanction so unfriendly and unusual an act 
as placing a general _Prohibition or embargo upon the export 
ing of pulpwood. * 


tariff 
raises a 
products For exam 
1907 from the United 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burrato, N. Y., Dee. 2.—The Emporium Lumber Com 
pany is reported to be active of late, with all of its 
mills running on full time. 

President Beyer, of the Pascola Lumber Company, 
who is just back from his mills in Missouri, is enthusi- 
astic about the future of birch and maple. He finds that 
the demand is increasing every day. 

Hugh McLean left the first of the week for a visit to 
his mills in the south. 

T. Sullivan & Co. have been getting some fine orders 
for elm and black ash from New England and recently 
have made several all rail shipments from Michigan 

The yard of O. E. Yeager is receiving a good amount 
of lumber from south of the Ohio, consisting of oak 
and other hardwoods that are to be had there. Sales 
are good of miscellaneous sorts. 

F. W. Vetter goes south this week, looking after all 
sorts of hardwood lumber. The office reports a satisfac- 
tory trade considering business generally, last month’s 
totals being really good. 
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THREE DAYS’ FOREST FESTIVAL ON THE BILTMORE ESTATE. 





Extraordinary Outing of Representatives of All Concerned With Timber From the Tree to the Trade—Biltmore 
Estate, the Property of George W. Vanderbilt, Used Educationally in a Unique Celebration Under 
the Direction of C. A. Schenck, Ph. D.—Authorities Invade the Woods for Lectures by 
the Master Forester—Openhanded, Open Air Hospitality—Anniver- 
saries Signalized in an Unprecedented Way—Beauti- 


BILTMORE. 


We are but borrowers of God’s good soil, 
Free tenants of His field and vale and hill; 

We are but workmen ’mid his vines to toil 
To serve His purpose and obey His will. 


llow shall we use His bounty unto men? 

For private aims alone, His spreading lands? 
Or shall we render service back again 

for wealth he places in our eager hands? 


iltmore, the answer ringeth from thy slopes; 
Biltmore, thy forest voices answer raise— 

The public good the first of private hopes; 
A future race the ward of present days. 


llere use and future use have equal thought. 
lor time that is and time that is to be, 

llere Nature’s grandest handiwork is wrought 
In this, the planted and the guarded tree. 


iltmore, thy name shall stand for many a year— 
Not for the wealth that you perpetuate, 

liut for the lesson that is written here 
lor individual and for the state. 


lo him, possessor of these ample miles, 
Shall come an equal and undying fame 
\nd other woods shall echo with his name 

\Vherever forests rise and Nature smiles. 


CHAPTER I—-THE BILTMORE ESTATE. 


l'rom any one of the many picturesque eminences 
f Asheville, western North Carolina, the eye can encom- 
pass a generally western area approximately twenty 

iles north and twenty miles south within which, due to 
s extraordinary range of altitude in mountainous coun- 
ry, ure to be found, in great numbers, specimens of 
very known variety of tree growth native to the sweep 
f country from Nova Scotia on the north to the Caro- 
na-Georgia state line on the south. Obviously, a region 

» rich in sylviculture is extraordinarily attractive to 
imbermen generally and to those interested in forestry 

irtieularly, affording within comparatively compact 
rea object lessons in variety and scope rarely if ever 

sewhere to be encountered in so restricted a territory. 

\pproximately twenty years ago this region was aban- 
loned by timber eutters as one practically denuded of 
© resources which they sought. A wealthy New Yorker 
! wsthetic taste and fondness for outdoor life found 
lis a wonderfully opulent section in all that appeals to 
he lover of the beautiful scenically, in all that satisfies 
' nicely appreciative appetite for the beautiful in 

iture, in all that caters to healthful outdoor life. This 
nan, George W. Vanderbilt, bought the section, a princi 
ality in size, in larger or smaller tracts until he was 
wner of a domain of 200 square miles. Then he trans- 
‘ormed it into the most beautiful single estate in 
\merica, 

Contemporaneously with his ownership of this mag- 
ificent domain Mr. Vanderbilt was impressed with the 
ecessity for its preservation and perpetuation as a 
region of natural beauty and as a game preserve, and 
ncidentally with the possibilities of its development as 

commercial proposition without interference with its 

‘thetic value. He brought to his aid the most noted 
oresters of their day and finally, ten years ago, secured 
le services of possibly the best known and concededly 
one of the most thorough exponents, technically, artis- 
ically and practically, of conservative forestry —Carl 
\lwin Schenck, Ph.D., formerly an officer, on leave, of 
the Prussian army and its forest service.: 

Dr. Schenck, forester of the Biltmore estate, estab- 
lished upon it in 1898 a school of forestry which has a 
worldwide reputation for efficiency, whose graduates are 
reputed to be, and are sought, as the most thoroughly 
srounded in their profession of any in the lumber world. 
In the last week of November last, to signalize the twen- 
lieth anniversary of the inauguration of practical for- 
estry on the Biltmore estate and the tenth anniversary 
of the Biltmore Forest School, was inaugurated a cele- 
bration the like of which has not oceurred before in 
forest history and will not be repeated, it is safe to say, 
before the lapse of another decade. : 
_ Within recent weeks a favored few received invita- 
lions to attend at Biltmore, N. C., a ‘‘ forest festival,’’ 
to be held November 26, 27 and 28, the scene of the 
festival that most beautiful exposition of wood, moun- 


ful Biltmore in Story and in Verse. 





tain, valley and stream known as the Biltmore estate. 
The invitations, eagerly accepted, brought to Asheville, 
N. C., of which Biltmore is a suburb, many of the coun- 
try’s best known to professional and business life as 
directly or indirectly interested in any phase of timber 
growth, from its inauguration and preservation to its 
commercial utilization. These and the multitude of 
others who will be interested in these chronicles of the 
recent forest festival will be glad to learn something of 
the Biltmore estate and, prefatorily, of the Biltmore 
Forest School. The story of the Biltmore estate will 
oceupy the greater part of these pages; a story of the 
Biltmore Forest School follows: 


CHAPTER II—THE BILTMORE FOREST SCHOOL. 

The Biltmore Forest School was established in the 
summer of 1898 by its present head, Dr. C. A. Schenck, 
who was inspired by his devotion to the science of 
practical forestry and his desire to push it along and 
by a knowledge that the demand for practical foresters 
was increasing and would still further increase with 
the passage of the years. Its faculty consists of 
seventeen lecturers, headed by Dr. Schenck, all in the 
van of the best known authorities on subjects wHich 
embrace forestry, botany, forest policy, timber preser- 
vation, prairie planting, geology, economics, law, 
fungus diseases of trees, zoology, forest insects, sylvi- 
cultural problems, lumber inspection, farming and 
stock raising—a nicely adjusted combination of the 
theoretical and the practical. 

The school is located on the Biltmore estate from 
November to April of each year, when the working 
field is the Biltmore forest, a tract of 8,000 acres man- 
aged for the production of firewood for the markets of 
Asheville and neighboring towns. In this timber the 
students are taught practical forestry in every aspect 
afforded by their environment. On the abandoned 
fields, of which the Biltmore estate holds nearly 2,000, 
the students are taught reforestation from the mak- 
ing of seed beds to the planting of the seeds, the care 
of the séedlitigs and the preservation of the matur- 
ing growth. They are taught at the Pisgah forest station 
and at the planing mill on the estate sawing, manu- 
facturing, inspecting and the general phases necessary 
to the education of practical lumbermen. 

Early in April of each year the school is moved to 
the mountains, with headquarters at the edge of Pisgah 
forest, an 80,000-acre tract of virgin timberland. Field 
work is pursued here for six weeks, particularly in tan 
bark operations, from which the estate supplies 1,000 
cords of chestnut oak bark to neighboring tannic acid 
factories. The students are taught all phases of the 
disposition of wood used in the production of tannic 
acid. 

A region in Pisgah forest is known as the ‘‘ pink 
beds,’’ so called from the prevailing color furnished 
by rhododendron and laurel, which grow in profusion 
in that vicinity, and, in fact, throughout the estate. 
To this point in May the students are moved and enter 


into field work in the estimating of standing timber, 
logging operations, milling operations and surveying. 
They enter practically into the various methods of tim- 
ber estimating, including the strip method, the 
‘*forty’’ method and Schenck’s method, and for ten 
continuous days they estimate on some tract to be cut 
for an estate mill. Here they endure all the hardships 
of a timber estimator’s life; working eight hours a 
day, cooking their own meals and sleeping in the open 
rolled up in blankets. Logging operations are part of 
the curriculum, and the students are taught the 
manipulation of logs on the deck and on the carriage 
in all theoretical and practical ways, the latter in- 
cluding the piling of the lumber and the arrangement 
of the piles, study of the machines in the mills and the 
placing of them in new positions. 

Road engineering is a part of the instruction af 
forded the Biltmore students. They survey and lay 
out the roads and build bridges and tram roads, make 
log chutes, run compass lines, establish boundaries and 
plane table surveys. Many of the wood roads now on 
the Biltmore estate, all of which have been constructed 
under the supervision of Dr. Schenck, are the work of 
his students. 

In a sense the Biltmore Forest School is a finishing 
school, for the candidate must have some practical 
knowledge of lumbering and be well grounded in the 
higher mathematics and surveying. Pupils must be at 
least 20 years of age and graduates of a high school 
or a relatively similar institution in good standing, 
and must have a knowledge of algebra to quadratic 
equations, the first five books of plane geometry and 
plane trigonometry. Good health, of course, is an 
absolute requisite, as hard physical labor faces the 
student, and he must understand that he will devote 
all of his time and all of his energy to study in the 
class room, in the field and in his own room. One year 
is the full course in the Biltmore Forest School and the 
number of students to be admitted is limited to twen- 
ty-five. Dr. Schenck would prefer a larger number 
were it possible to give personal attention to more 
than twenty-five, but upon this point he is insistent, 
as he desires to confer upon each pupil some of the 
advantages of his own personality. Im lecturing he 
would prefer a much larger class, but believes that in 
actual instruction he could not do fair justice to more 
than the number designated as the limit of the school 
force. 

Diligence and gentlemanly conduct are about the 
only phases of discipline upon which the school insists. 
All lectures and field work must be attended and no 
vacations are given during the year. The school grad- 
uates are awarded diplomas, granting the degrees of 
Bachelor of Forestry and of Forest Engineer. 

Quoting from a publication issued by the Biltmore 
Forest School: 

The instruction is limited to those subjects closely asso- 
ciated with technical forestry. Horticulture and landscape 
gardening are not included in the curriculum. The instruc- 
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tion in the auxiliary sciences is restricted as far as possible 
to topics pertaining to practical forestry. b 
The botanical laboratory is equipped with compound micro- 


scopes and with collections of woods. So far as possible, 
however, the usual laboratory work and experimental studies 
are conducted out of doors. The famous Biltmore herbarium 
and its library are open to the students. 

Divisions of the general science of forestry upon 
which instruction is given at the Biltmore Forest 
School include sylviculture, forest mensuration, forest 
surveying, forest working plans, lumbering and 
technology, forest finance, forest protection, forest 
policy, forest work of the federal government, forest 
planting in the prairie states, which are supplemented 
by instructions in auxiliary sciences, including seven- 
teen general subjects, all closely related to forestry. 

The tuition fee required by the school is $200, pay- 
able in advance. Students are held responsible for 
breakage of instruments and are supplied at nominal 
cost with the requisite text books. Each student is 
required to keep a horse, a sound animal suitable for 
the work, which may be obtained at a price ranging 
from $100 to $150. The students pay their own board 
and lodging, which are obtainable in Biltmore or 
nearby Asheville at prices ranging from $6 a week 
upward. They conduet a clu8 of their own in a club 
house at Biltmore, the cost of which is borne by the 
students solely and amounts to approximately $10 an- 
nually for each student. Exclusive of the cost of his 
horse, which the student usually sells on leaving the 
school, the approximate net cost for one year’s enroll- 
ment at the Biltmore Forest School is $1,000 as a 
maximum, and it may be obtained without too rigid 
economy for $750. 

The above is but an outline of the main features of 
the Biltmore Forest School. It graduates annually 
robust, thoroughly well equipped, practical young lum- 
bermen and foresters who are naturally regarded as 
the pick of their kind for those desiring efficient ser- 
vices of this character. 

Practical Aspects as Seen by a Student. 

Supplementing the record of conditions imposed upon 
students of this school, hear the testimony, given con- 
versationally, by a prospective graduate, C. H. Amadon, 
the president of his class in the school and whose term 
of instruction will cease with the present year: 

**Tt is Dr. Schenck’s idea primarily to give the young 
fellows a working knowledge of lumber in addition to a 
scientific knowledge of forestry. He does not pretend 
to be at variance with Pinchot or Graves, though upon 
the one hand Mr. Graves says that he wants his foresters 
to be scientific men, but Dr. Schenck wants them to be 
practical lumbermen from start to finish and he regards 
other things than that as side issues. So while we get 
everything practical of any use in the scientific line, 
for instance in allied sciences like botany, he gives us 
practical instruction in conservative but not destructive 
lumbering. He teaches us to put in a tree where one 
has been torn out. He does not indorse the idea that 
forestry is mere planting where timber has been cut 
off or where it never has grown, but desires to get the 
public to understand that forestry in this country is 
conservation and not new forestry or new planting; and 
that is one of the objects, as I have gained it in my 
talks with him, of the present celebration. He wants 
the public, particularly those in influence, to have a 
chance to grasp this intelligently; to have the celebra- 
tion written about and published so that the idea of con- 


servative forestry as he understands it can be circulated. : 


‘*Dr. Schenck requires ordinarily some knowledge by 
new students of lumbering. He required me to work as 
a lumberman a year before I came down here. He was 
particular about that and told me that I must work in 
the woods and on the yard before he would entertain my 
application. I found a job in New York state and 
worked six months for hardwood manufacturers there 
but handling spruce. My first work was on the yard. 
I tallied lumber as it went into the car and then went 
into the woods as clerk, and after two months of that I 
went into the woods with an ax. I built corduroy roads 
in the swamps in the coldest weather, when my clothes 
froze to me. 

‘* After that work was over I 
ran 


went to a relative who 


a little portable saw mill in Massachusetts and did 


everything but run the saw, and I think I could do that. 
I even skidded lumber, supplying the mill with logs from 
peeled hemlock timber. I stayed six months in that 
work and then came down here. 

““T have had a year’s experience in the woods down 
here and now I am ready to ‘tackle’ anything I can 
eget hold of. _The doctor has put us through quite a 
course of sprouts down here, in the woods, at the mill, 
on the yard and in inspecting. 

‘*Last spring the doctor wanted to make an experi 
ment in planting hardwoods in the primeval forests, 
comparing the results with other woods. He set a lot of 
us at work in Pisgah forest. We had to take the plants 
out of the nursery, packing them for shipment; then 
they were sent to the forest and we planted them through 
the woods. That was a rough experience; not hard work 
but it taxed our engineering skill or common sense to 
figure where this and that little tree should be put to get 
all the overhead light it needed, to determine the situation 
etc. We had to make the holes, plant the trees 350 a day, 
and it was no fun to use an old grub hoe in tough 
ground and several played out at it, but others of us 
got’ our plants in in good shape and I put in 1,000 and 
have 990 left. Some of those little pines, not over six 
inches high, are now three feet high and in fine condi 
tion. We put in on that all the time we considered 
necessary and where we thought the plantation needed 
weeding we weeded; I weeded my plantation five times 
last summer and then, in September, the doctor went 
over all the plantations to judge which was the best of 
the lot. He gave a set of Schlich’s works for the best 
plantation. ’’ 

Young Amadon’s observations are quoted at length as 
illustrative of the spirit of the students of the Biltmore 
school. These young men impressed the visitors as with 
out exception a fine lot of enthusiastic, wideawake, in 
telligent, cleancut, embryotic foresters, superb horsemen, 
well grounded and practical woodsmen, well equipped 
as surveyors, engineers, inspectors, mentally and physic 
ally fit, technically and practically, to enter tirelessly 
and intelligently into the handling of wooded estates 
the finished product of a thoroughly practical course of 
comprehensive instruction and experience. 


CHAPTER III—THOSE WHO PARTICIPATED. 


In this kind of atmosphere, in environment superbly 
fitted for the occasion, hosts and guests began the ob- 
servance of the three days’ ‘‘forest festival’? of No 
vember 27, 28 and 29. The included the fol 
lowing: 


guests 


Ii. W. Barre, botanist, Clemson College, 8. C. 
Ralph G. Burton, forest engineer, Pittsfield, Mass 
: tobert S. Conklin, commissioner of forestry, Harrisburg, 
Aa. 
W. N. Cooper, Asheville Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C. 
H. C. Crawford, Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., 
SOE, NN, XX. 
J. Elwood Cox, Inmber manufacturer, High Point, N. ¢€. 
Harry L. Eichelberger, H. L. Eichelberger Lumber Co., 
Staunton, Va. 
J. L. English, English Lumber Co., 
John Foley, first assistant 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miles A. Goodyear, 
Tomah, Wis 
L. L. Harris, Harris & Cole Bros., Inc., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Rutherford P. Hayes. vice president American Forestry 
Association, Asheville, N. C. 
(. H. Hechler, manager Ifarbor Hill Farms, Roslyn, L. I. 
Homer D. House, faculty Biltmore Forest School, Bilt 
more, N. C. 
IB. F. Keith, B. F. Keith Lumber Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
John W. Logan, Wood Iron & Steel Co., Conshohocken, 


New 


Asheville, N. C. 
forester Pennsylvania railroad, 





secretary C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., 





a 
J. R. Manson, jr... Vetersburg, Va. 
W. B. McEwen, McEwen Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C. 
M. W. Otis, Clear Lake, N. Y. 
C. R. Pettis, state forester, Albany, N. Y. 
Tyr. M. Ray Powers, state veterinarian, Clemson College, 
B. €. 
Fk. W. Rane, Massachusetts state forester, Boston, Mass 
Charles A. Scott, professor of forestry, Ames, Iowa. 


Edmund Secrest, Ohio department of forestry, Wooster. 
Ohio. 

lion. James H. Stout, president Stout-Greer Lumber Co., 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Frederick N. Tate, Continental Furniture Co., High Point, 
‘2 


W. B. Townsend, Little River Lumber Co., Townsend, 
Tenn. 

Lamont Rowlands, vice president C. A. Goodyear Lumber 
Co.. Tomah, Wis. 

J. W. Allen, C. M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHARACTERISTIC SCENERY ON 





THE 





BILTMORE 


Charles F. Whiting, Boston, Mass. 

Klwood Wilson, Laurentide Paper Co., Grand Mere, P. Q. 

George Cahoon, Laurentide Paper Co., Grand Mere, P. Q. 

. D. Small, Laurentide Paper Co., Grand Mere, P. Q. 

I. Hl. Harrington, Agricultural and Mechanical College, 

College Station, Tex. 
Charles L. Tarbert, C. 


A. Smith Timber Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. : 

Richard Gs, Wood, Wood Lron & Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Da. 

Charles <A. Keffer, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Prof. John G. Jack, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Otto Armleder, O. Armieder Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Orr, Southern Railway, Asheville, N. C. 

J. E. Defebaugh, editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Judge J. W. Judd, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Carl Jentz, Champion Fiber Co., Canton, N. C. 
i 


DD. Broadhurst, faculty Biltmore School, Greensboro, 


x. =. 

kK. M. Moffett, Moffett Lumber Co., Canton, N. C. 

W. F. Decker, Brevard Tannin Co., Brevard, N. C. 

Gen. T. EF. Davidson, Davidson, Bourne & Parker, Ashe 
ville, N. C 


W. M. Johnston, jr.. Asheville, N. © 

Clinton Crane, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ss. DP. Ravenel, Biltmore, N. C. 

Charles E. Waddell, faculty Biltmore School, Biltmore, 
c 


‘J. M. Burns, William Brownell Pl. Co., Biltmore, N. C. 
G. W. Griswold, Liltmore, N.C. 

Collier Cobb, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
5; vw 


with the 
graduates or 


In addition to the above listed as connected 
Biltmore Forest School, the following, 
pupils, were in attendance: 


T. J. MeDonald, Biltmore W. Hl. Armstrong, Biltmore 
Ss. C. Eaton, Biltmore. V. Rhodes, Biltmore. 

Jeff C. Richardson, Biltmore. G. A. Schulze, La Crosse, 
c. HW. Amadon, North Adams, Wis 


Mass. R. . Nash, Buffalo, N.Y 


A. H. King, Montelair, N. J lf. ©. Johnson, Washington, 
A. C. Silvius, Sunbury, Pa. D, <. 
Louis Bolderweck, Chicago, W. Hi. Dunn, Weston, Mass. 

Ill. G. W. Butz, Wilmington, Del. 
J. H. Voge, jr.. Oconomowoc, P. HL. Gearhart, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fla Kk. W. Meeker, East Orange, 
. EF. Pratt, Buffalo, N. Y. N. J. 

t. I. Mount, Halesite, N. Y. J. HL. Potts, Shepherdstown, 
W. Hl. Euchner, Lime Lake, W. Va. 

N. ¥. «. W. Dunning, Buffalo, N. Y 
E. B. Dunning, Buffalo, N. Y. R. W. Orr. Michigan City, 
Hughes Lindsay, Richmond, Ind. 

ya. G. T. Withington, Painesville, 
r. J. Weatherbee, Painesville, Ohto. 


Ohio. L. N. Palmer, 
il. G. Black, Houston, Tex. Conn. 
«. T. Rankin, Biltmore 


Stonington, 


CHAPTER IV—-THE START FOR THREE DAYS’ 
ENJOYMENT. 


An aggregation more in direct sympathy with the pur 
poses of the festival would have been hard to select. It 


will be noted that the list included the names of mem 
bers of the faculties of various agricultural and forest 


schools and those connected with related institutions, of 
officers of state and national forest reservations, er 
gineers, lumbermen and others directly interested. The 
Battery Park hotel had been made headquarters for the 
visitors and here Dr. Schenck had thoughtfully arrange: 
in advance for their comfort and convenience. Aside 
from attending carefully to their material needs, he had 
formulated, had printed in neat form and distributed 
to all of the appreciative a program of the three days’ 
festival, which was exhaustively explanatory and inci 
dentally characteristic of its compiler. Prior to 
the inauguration of the festival, otherwise designated 
the Biltmore Forest Fair, a fair wherein the exhibits 
the that Nature had produced in exquisite 
amid beauty unrivalled on the American 
continent, Dr. Schenck had caused to be marked various 
stations on the vast Biltmore estate, denominating these 
‘*tips’’ and numbering them from 1 to 63, the stations 
encompassing the greater part of the estate and of the 
features likely to be of educational interest to the 


was 


were wares 


torm scenic 


visitors. The program was clearly explanatory of each. 
In the bright sunshine and perfeet weather which 
prevailed without interruption throughout the entire 


three days, with eager anticipation of enlightenment on 
conservative forestry procurable in no other way, a gay 
procession started from the Battery Park hotel at 8 
o’clock on the morning of November 27. It 
of fifteen open carriages, horses and equipage decorated 
with the Biltmore Forest School colors, green and white, 


consisted 
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and several on horseback, the latter mostly students of 
the Biltmore Forest School who had been appointed 
couriers and outriders for the visitors and who through- 
out the three days of unalloyed enjoyment and educa- 
tional plenitude were constantly and courteously atten- 
tive to every need of the party. Arrived at beautiful 
Biltmore village, a replica of high class English rural 
life, a half hour was spent in arranging the procession 
and at 9 o’clock it started on its first day’s outing. 

CHAPTER V—LECTURES BY A FOREST EXPERT. 

Dr. Schenck’s main purpose in this forest fair was the 
delivery of a series of lectures upon conservative for- 
estry appropriate to and as illustrated at each of the 
individual ‘‘tips.’’ Through the handsome eastern gate- 
way of the Biltmore estate, their host in the lead, the 
party drove over the first of the hundreds of macada 
mized roads winding throughout the estate, past Dr. 
Schenck’s office and school building and the estate’s 
truck farm to a point about two miles from Biltmore, on 
a steep hillside. Here all dismounted and Dr. Schenck 
delivered his first of many lectures, 

It is to be regretted that under the circumstances 
accompanying the delivery of these lectures an ex 
actly faithful stenographic report of the lectures and 
of the innumerable questions and answers with which 
they were punctured was not obtainable. This was 
nade a mechanical impossibility by Dr. Schenck’s 
rapid movements over hillsides and narrow mountain 
trails, the rustling of innumerable fallen leaves, the 
‘rowding of eager listeners and other causes, but the 
repurt which will follow is a fairly faithful reproduc- 
tion of the lecturer’s discourses. 

Dr. Schenck’s activity in the field is discouraging 
to the tenderfoot, as it must have been in their earlier 
days on the Biltmore estate to his students, who now, 
however, reflect the tirelessness of their leader. Up 
ind down mountain trails, over heartrending barriers, 
‘rushing aside apparently impassable thickets, with 
inwearied mountaineer’s stride, Dr. Schenk was al 
ways in the van of the party. At Tip No. 1, on a 
stiff hillside, he said to the eagerly attentive listen 
ers crowded about him: 

‘*This is an old cattle pasture of about twenty-two 
icres. The whole tract was very badly eroded and 
there was not a blade of grass on the place. The 
erosion was frightful and something had to be done. 
| did not think at that time that I could plant it 
successfully with a few white pines; | was quite sure 
that it would be eroded out, but 1 drove stakes and 
uterwove the ground at considerable expense, the 

ttle white pines took hold quickly and the erosion 
vas stopped absolutely. We planted the little pines 

n spade-made holes and there was no cultivation of 
the tract. The pines planted then were four vears 

ld, sturdy plants. They were planted close to prevent 
the formation of lower branches. 

‘l am sure that here in time lumber will be more 
igh priced than anywhere else in the world. We 
ire figuring now for white pine plantations like this 
it $15 an aere, under normal conditions. On _ poor 
tround, stony and the like, the expense might be $20. 
rhe growth in a plantation like this will average 
ihout 500 feet board measure. When the plantation 
s twenty years old I will have the intestment back, 
Without interest. I do not want to wait a thousand 
ears but want early returns. 

‘*We handle the forest tree which pays best, and 
it Biltmore intensive forestry pays best. The fixed 
harges are the same and our investment is actually 
mily $15 and our loss of interest is from 4 to 6 per 
ent. This plantation is, I would say, as good as the 
est that I know of in this or in foreign countries. 
rom eighty to ninety years will be the longest period 
when any of the trees will stand. 

‘*The trees are the greatest water consumers in 
he world. They drink more water than a North 
arolina lumberjack drinks whisky.’’ 

Human Foes of the Forest. 

The speaker called attention to the thick layer of 
umus underfoot, a blessing to the forest and coppice 

‘‘until some fool comes along with a match and 
lestroys everything. You can not prevent fires abso 
lutely, because there is always sure to be some fool 
n the south, especially the pot hunter. These set 
fires right and left to prevent my rangers reaching 
them, keeping the rangers busy fighing the fire. 
Though IT am not a southerner by birth it hurts me 
(to hear so much of the lawlessness of the south, yet 
as illustrated here it is lawless. 5 

‘*We do not clear off the lower branches on the 
little trees, finding that the close planting will clear 
them up of itself. Yellow pine is more persistent in 
this respeet than white pine. 

‘* Being close to the market I have conditions here 
which’ you do not find anywhere else except in Europe, 
und the system you see here is very largely German, 
especially in the matter of transportation. 

‘*The best idea in pruning would be to prune off a 
branch immediately after it dies; otherwise you get 
a dead knot in the timber, and if you want to prevent 
that you should go into the woods every year and 
prune off every branch as it dies, which is impossible 
financially. I would prune the best trees—the trees 
of the future—expending 3 cents on each tree for, 
say, 200 trees to the acre. On the others it would 
not be worth while.’’ 

Lessons for the Lecturer. 

At this point the lecturer urged his. audience on to 
higher ground, at Tip, No. 2, overlooking the fertile 
truck farm of the Biltmore estate, to the east. Here 
he said: 

‘‘This plantation is in hardwoods of white oak, 
chestnut oak, of ash, of white walnut, butternut and 

black walnut, black cherry and maple. I planted on 





this slip to grow ten bushels of nuts and acorns, The 
plants began to come up fairly well and I would have 
succeeded in raising what I wanted, a hardwood for- 
est, had it not been for a little devil in the shape of 
rabbits, and they are still here. My attempt here to 
raise hardwoods has been frustrated entirely by rab- 
bits. We have been battling with them continually, 
but it seems impossible to oust them. The weeds 
also covered the hill and choked out the walnuts and 
the oaks, depriving them of their foods. There were 
here many millions of sprouts of sage grass. 

‘‘T thought it was easy to raise hardwoods here 
because nature told me that on the adjoining slope 
there must have been a hardwood forest originally. 
| looked up to nature and determined to plant hard 
woods. But it would not work. It I had had more 
sense I would have looked to nature on the abandoned 
fields and found out that there is no regeneration of 
hardwoods. Yellow pine everywhere takes possession 
of the abandoned fields and I should have planted 
pine to begin with. 

‘*One thing proved very interesting to me right 
here: when the hardwood plantation proved a failure 
I doctored it up with pine and that made a_ good 
growth from their fourth year and then the hardwoods 
took a spurt and their ‘life has been made easier ap 
parently by the admixture with the pines. We know 
very little of the life in the soil. We need a genius 
like Burbank or Edison to tell us of the biology of 
the soil, because on this soil depends the life of the 
trees. Someone has counted the bacteria in a gramme 
of soil, estimating! thein at 200,000 to the gramme. 
Of this life we know nothing except that it is inter- 
woven with the life of the trees. 


Interdependence of Different Species. 

‘In my opinion the pines are influenced favorably 
in growth by the ushering in of the hardwoods. I 
began to plant the hardwoods in 1898 and doctored 
the woods up from that time until 1900. The work 
has been done from time to time and henee you find 
a great irregularity, and the expense bill has been 
much greater than if I had started with the pines, 
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which could have been done at $10 an acre but the 
expense has been more than $25 an acre. If I get 
30 percent of hardwoods and 70 percent of pine I 
shall be glad.’’ 

Dr. Schenck here led his pupils farther up the hill, 
to an obviously different growth of trees, and said: 

‘‘This is a black cherry plantation. Some of the 
first planting which I did here was trees four feet 
high. The pine has a splendid effect on the black 
cherry. I find very often that black cherry, after 
the pine has had a start of about ten feet, begins to 
shoot up. In the old plantations that is wonderfully 
well demonstrated. I have never seen pure forests 
of black cherry; it requires apparently the companion- 
ship of other species. I believe in a scattering of the 
pine and oak and a good proportion of black cherry. 
Black cherry goes very well also with hard maple.’’ 

At a nearby point, illustrating by uncovering some 
of the lower part of the trees, the lecturer said: 

‘“We have lost fully 50 percent of our locust plants 
by mice chewing below the ground. The seeding of 
locust is about the cheapest that we have. We want 
here a variety of species.’’ 

Moving farther and stopping to apologize for what 
he ealled his ‘‘oratorical barrel organ,’’ in which 
denomination of his educational efforts he was in a 
lonesome minority, Dr. Schenck continued: 

‘*These little oaks were planted when about one 
year old and about two feet high. They have done 
much better because the slope is better. It costs us 
practically nothing for oak seed.’’ E 

After which Dr. Schenck illustrated the method of 
planting small oaks and proceeded to another point 
on Tip 2. 

Western Woods in the East. 

‘«This,’?. said Dr. Schenck, ‘‘is Douglas fir from Col 
orado, the Rocky mountain variety. The fir from the 
state of Washington does well, but Douglas: fir from 
Colorado has-not done as well. This is the ‘yellow 
variety and was planted in 1896 when 4 years old, so 
it is 16.years old from the seed, and none of it is 
higher than six feet. 


‘“The best Douglas fir I have ever seen was in 
Germany and it comes from Washington. They out 
grow the spruce in rapid development, yet at Biltmore 
when 16 years old they are only of very small size. 
The treekind is like mankind; some boys do not de- 
velop well in their first sixteen years, but afterward 
one may develop into a president of the United States. 
If a species does poorly. locally to begin with it is 
wrong to assume that it will do badly all its life. 
Frequently after they get a fairly good start, par 
ticularly if they have plenty of good water, they start 
up well. I gave these the best slopes that I could find 
—northern slopes are the best for the trees—yet they 
have not done well at all. Some of them are only a 
foot high now; the highest is about seven feet. 

‘*What we are doing here is experimental. I have 
no patterns by which I can work, and the experiment 
is somewhat expensive. From the investor’s stand 
point it is somewhat unwise to be the first experi- 
menter. 

‘*T planted here white pine with black cherries and 
the trees have done remarkably well. After the pines 
catch up I am sure the black cherries will be safe. 

‘‘Here are sugar maples planted in 1896 when 3 
years old. The sugar maples in the bottom of the 
cover, where there is more moisture, have done best, 
showing their dependence on moisture in the soil. It is 
a pure plantation in sugar maple and it does well in 
pure stands. 

‘*Here is where I planted bushels of chestnuts on 
top of the hill, and they are all gone. I was induced 
to plant chestnut there because the original stand was 
chestnut. Professor Sargent induced me to make that 
experiment at considerable expense, but it is the worst 
kind of experiment on abandoned fields. Of chestnut 
wood we sell by retail 3,000 cords annually. 

‘*T planted here white pine, ash, magnolia, leaving 
them entirely to nature. This is experimental, to show 
that we need not endure the wholesale destruction of 
the forests.’ 

With this Dr. Schenck led his party to Tip No. 4, 
passing Tip No. 3, which was a demonstration in 
‘*thinning.’’ Several of the ‘‘tips’’ were passed in 
this way as relatively unimportant, especially in view 
of the time at the command of Dr. Schenck and his 
party. 





Further installments of this report will tell of addi- 
tional lectures by Dr. Schenck, of luncheons eaten with 
zest in the open air, of the climbing of stiff mountain 
sides, of the fording of rivers, of enlightenment for the 
most erudite foresters, botanists and lumbermen in this 
well informed party, of numerous other features of a 
picturesque, educational outing the like of which is 
unprecedented in American forestal and lumbering 
history. 

(To Be Continued Next Week.) 


BBB LILI I IIS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTMENT. 

An opportunity for investment in a going lumber 
business is offered in the advertising pages of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The Fidelity Lumber 
Company, of Spokane, Wash., a comparatively new con- 
cern, having been doing business less than four years, 
is desirous of increasing its capital stock to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities which it sees in the localities 
in which it is operating, and to that end is soliciting the 
subscriptions of lumbermen to its new stock issues. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company has done exceedingly 
well. It has been conservatively and carefully managed, 
has made good investments and has shown a profit from 
the beginning. Its president is B. L. Willis, for fifteen 
years manager of the Citizens’ Lumber Company and of 
the B. L. Willis Lumber Company, line yard concerns. 
His headquarters were at Waterloo, Iowa, and then in 
Minneapolis. The Citizens’ Lumber Company is one of 
the enterprises of C. P. Bratnober. Mr. Willis resigned 
his connection with the Citizens’ Lumber Company and 
the active management of his own line of yards to take 
the presidency of the Fidelity Lumber Company. The 
vice president of the Spokane concern is W. J. Bruce, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., manager of the Bruce-Edgerton 
Lumber Company, which operates line yards. The secre- 
tary of the Fidelity Lumber Company is A. J. Wilson, 
who shares with Mr. Willis the responsibility of the 
active management of the business. Mr. Wilson is an 
old Iowa man, for twenty years having been located at 
Marathon, Iowa, in the lumber, grain and banking busi- 
nesses, and still retains considerable interests in the 
northwestern part of the state. 

The two men make a strong team. They are prac- 
tical lumbermen, have had much experience in other 
business lines and are especially strong on the selling 
end. The company has been operating two mills, one at 
Newport, Ida., and the other at Arden, Wash. It is 
now building a mill across the river from Newport, 
on the Washington side of the Pend d’Oreille river, 
which it intends to make one of the finest, if not one 
of the largest, plants in the Inland Empire. The Great 
Northern road is building about two and one-half miles 
of ‘track to the new site, which is very favorably located 
for logging and for the establishment of the mill and 
yard, 





CHANGE IN EASTBOUND TARIFFS, 


F. E. Sands, assistant general freight agent of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- 
pany, this week issued a supplement, No. 3, ‘to’ the rail- 
road tariff on lumber, No. 8,123, effectivé December 16. 
In a letter accompanying this tariff Mr. Sands states 
that supplements No. 1 and 2 do not cover points in 
Pennsylvania territory taking arbitraries over the Pitts- 
burg rate, but that the new supplement will cover all 
such rates in this territory. 
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AMERICAN WORKMEN'S MENACE OF ORIENTAL LABOR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS. 


Cheap Labor in Profusion Across the Border—Skilled Work for Unskilled Workmen’s Wages—An Eloquent Object Lesson for Tariff Revisionists. 


At the recent tariff hearing before the ways and means 
committee of the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, D. C., representatives of the Pacific coast lumber 
manufacturing industry dwelt particularly upon the em- 
ployment of oriental labor in the mills of British Colum- 
bia, a class of labor debarred from entrance into the 
United States. The statement was made that while there 
are about 1,000 orientals in Washington, who had come 
into that state before the exclusion laws went into effect, 
in Canada there are about 60,000. Such labor is not em- 
ployed in woods work but is generally employed in the 
mills. 

D. E. Skinner, of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, 
testified that his understanding was that in some sec- 

















BRITISH COLUMBIA COMPETITOR OF AMERICAN SAW 
MILL LABOR. 


tions of the province of British Columbia 80 percent 
of the men employed around the mills are orientals. 
Some of them are Hindus earning only from 80 cents 
to $1.25 a day. These orientals consist principally of 
Chinese, Japanese and Hindus. The relatively few 
orientals in Washington are chiefly Japanese. The 
Chinese command higher wages than the other 
orientals and make fairly efficient shingle weavers. 
The Japanese are active workers, but perhaps not so 
efficient as the Chinese, while the Hindus are least effi- 
cient of all. But located through the mills, where they 





are kept to a set pace by the machinery, the low wages 
which they are paid enable manufacturers to show a 
material reduction in cost of production. 

To fortify the statements made as to the employ- 
ment of oriental labor in British Columbia mills Mr. 
Skinner presented a number of pictures taken at 
Vancouver and in its vicinity. These were snapshots, 
except in two or three views, where the crowd of 
aliens showed human curiosity by turning and posing 
for the camera. One of these views shows a group 
of Japanese on board a vessel in Vancouver; another 
shows a crowd of Hindus in front of a mill office 





THE ISSUE. 


There is one issue in all times like these, 
There is one question that lies uppermost, 
Foundation of the nation’s proudest boast, 

The very substance of our liberties. 


It is the Man—the man whose thought or toil 
Makes us the thing we are and hope to be; 
It is the man we promise shall be free, 

His weal preserved, his feet on solid soil. 


What is the purpose of a freeman’s state? 
A land secure from ev’ry hostile foe, 
A land secure, that ev’ry man may know 
Will keep its boundary inviolate. 


There is a war in even times of peace, 
There is a contest waged by sister lands 
Where’er a tradesman toils or workman stands 
His bread to earn or comfort to increase. 


A foreign ship in ev’ry harbor lies, 
The proud invader of our commerce here, 
That finds its way to ev’ry waiting pier 
With cargoes of its people’s merchandise. 


And it is welcome, if the load it bears 
Brings no disaster to our native soil— 
To man of business or to man of toil 

No lessened blessings or increasing cares. 


In wealth and labor equal rights we see, 

Alike deserving our protecting arm— 

Each mill and workshop, counting-house and farm, 
An element in our prosperity. 


To each employer at a living wage, 
To ev’ry man existing by his skill, 
We ever owe the higher duty still 

In ev’ry issue and in ev’ry age. 


This is the issue—they who toil and plan, 
Who dwell in happiness amid their own. 
’Round such as these protection we have thrown 
And shall maintain. The issue is the Man. 


where they had come to answer to their numbers on 
the payroll ahd receive their pay. Two others out of 
the many views presented, which we have reproduced 
herewith, show in one a Hindu at the sorting ma- 
chines and the other four of them at work at the 
dry kilns transferring lumber from the dry kiln cars 
to trucks. Other views not given herewith show the 
Hindus handling lumber in the mills from the carriage 
to edger and from edger to trimmer, caring for refuse 
etc. In one view a Hindu is feeding a planing ma- 
chine. In another a number of Hindus are loading 
a vessel. In another they are piling lumber in a dry 
lumber shed under the direction of a white foreman. 
In another a Hindu is making lath. 

In sharp contrast to these views is one of a group 
of workmen at the mill of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, at Tacoma, Wash. Every man employed in 
this mill is white and an American. Such a contrast as 
to labor employed and conditions should be observed by 

















HINDUS AT A VANCOUVER DRY KILN. 


those who have the duty of revising the tariff and 
should cause them to hesitate before subjecting Amer 
ican workmen to competition with the kind of labor 
that is found to so large an extent in British 
Columbia, 


EASTERN HOO-HOO MATTERS. 

3ALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 2.—Maurice M. Wiley, supreme 
Jabberwock of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
just announced several appointments of Vicegerent 
Snarks. For Baltimore he has named William T. Kuhns, 
of the W. T. Kuhns Lumber Company, and president of 
the Maryland Veneer & Basket Company. Ben C. Cur- 
rie, jr., of Halfpenny & Hamilton, the well known Phila- 
delphia firm, has been chosen for the Quaker city, and 
Overton W. Price, assistant chief forester of the Forest 
Service. There are yet to be appointed Vicegerent 
Snarks for New York, Pittsburg and other cities, all of 
which come under the jurisdiction of Mr. Wiley. Mr. 
Kuhns has not heretofore taken a prominent part in 
local Hoo-Hoo affairs, but enjoys a large measure of 
popularity, and it is confidently expected that under his 
administration the order will continue its progress. 








THE LUMBERMAN 


While people talk the tariff, 
Of duties and all that, 

I hope they’re not forgetting where 
Some other folks are at. 

To talk about the lumber 
Perhaps is well enough 

But let them give a thought to us— 
The folks who make the stuff. 


Let’s talk a bit of wages, 
A little less of price, 

For to a man without a job 
Quotations cut no ice. 

Are we on equal footing 
With other men to stand 

From Greenland’s icy mountain and 
From India’s coral strand? 


It don’t appeal to me. 


And rice I seldom eat, 


I like that good old hymn-tune 
Of lands beyond the sea, 
But when I’m thinking of my job 


I cannot feed on blubber, 


And yet I’d have to live on these 
With such folks to compete. 


POET SPEAKS FOR THE AMERICAN WORKINGMAN ON THE TARIFF. 


Free lumber might help people 
Across the line perhaps, 

But I don’t know why Uncle Sam 
Should help these other chaps. 

He’d better think of labor 
In this his native land 

And not on Greenland’s icy mount 
Or India’s coral strand! 
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HINDU SAW MILL WORKMEN DRAWING THBIR PAY BY NUMBER, 
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AMERICAN WORKINGMEN OF A TACOMA (WASH.) SAW MILL WHO ARE ASKED TO COMPETE WITH COOLIE AND HINDU CHEAP LABOR 





IN BRITISH COLUMBIA UNDER FREE TRADE IN LUMBER. 





PROVIDING FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF WORKMEN IN SAW MILL TOWNS. 


Saw mill towns ordinarily are not the most beautiful 
in the world, nor are they the most comfortable. So 
much effort is consumed in looking after the details 
of logging work and the manufacture of lumber that 
the management has little opportunity, however great 
the inelination, to improve the town, thereby improv- 
ing the eonditions under which the workmen live. 
Many saw mill towns are ephemeral affairs, lasting just 
as long as is required to cut the timber tributary to the 
mill there located. As soon as the timber supply has 
been exhausted the mill and town frequently are dis- 
mantled and disappear as human habitations. 

Efforts to improve the accommodations of mill work- 
ers and to make their lot a little brighter, a little less 
inendurable, are due to different motives. Some of 
them are the outcome of the work of the philanthropic; 
‘thers are the result of applied common sense. In so 
far as actual results are concerned it does not matter 
much what the motive may be. One of the most suc- 

essful undertakings of this character has been worked 
ut in a very satisfactory way at Cloquet, Minn. 
Cloquet, commonly denominated the ‘‘Home of White 
Pine,’’? is about as different from the ordinary saw 
nill town as is New York from Squeedunk. The city 
has a population of about 6,000. It is the home of 
five great saw mills, giving employment to several 
thousand workmen when operated at full capacity. 
Settlers have established themselves on the fertile 
ands tributary to this city and the country once 
overed with pine forests is slowly being cleared and 
ettled. 

In this city are many private stores, carrying various 
ines of merchandise, soft drink parlors, billiard halls, 
bowling alleys ete. Across from the city, on what is 
‘nown as the ‘‘Island,’’ is a row of saloons. When 
the bibulously inclined individual desires a drink it is 
necessary for him to cross the bridge practically with- 
n view of the entire city. This has had a tendency to 
lisecourage the thirsty. 

For many years Cloquet has been a model saw mill 


town in many respects. Its pretensions to that dis- 
tinction within recent months have been strengthened 
by a somewhat new departure, one which is worthy of 
emulation by lumbermen in other parts of the country. 

The story which follows has been robbed of all glit- 
tering generalities and all commonplace commendation. 
It has been reduced to the bare basis of figures and 
facts and the message the statements should convey is 
very clear so that all who read may understand. 

Realizing the wisdom of providing entertainment for 
the people of the town and of looking after their con- 
venience representative business men of Cloquet met 
March 4, 1908, and decided to organize a Young Men’s 
Christian Association for that city. A committee of 
three was appointed to visit neighboring associations. 
This committee carried out its instructions and tTe- 
ported a short time later. Plans were made for re- 
modeling the old store building of the Northern Lum- 
ber Company and work was begun March 17. The 
building is a 2-story affair, 65x125 feet, formerly occu- 
pied as a grocery and dry goods establishment. The 
two floors have a combined area of 13,800 square feet. 
It stands alone on a large lot and is lighted from all 
four sides, making it especially suitable for a club 
house. 

The two floors are arranged in a very convenient 
manner for the entertainment of the members. The 
front part of the first floor is occupied by the office 
of the secretary, with a room for the meetings of the 
board of directors, and the general reception and game 
rooms. Back of the secretary’s office is a gymnasium, 
25x80 feet. Parallel to this is the social room with 
three pool and billiard tables, shuffie board, box ball 
alley and piano. A handball court, 15x25 feet, is 
directly back of the social room, and to the left of 
this, at one end of the building, is a bathroom for the 
men with shower bath and tubs. The boys have separ- 
ate bathing arrangements. The men’s bathroom is 
furnished with 120 steel lockers. 

Steps to the second floor lead to the big entertain- 
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READING AND BILLIARD AND SHUFFLE BOARD ROOMS IN Y. M. C. A. BUILDING AT CLOQUET, MINN. 


ment hall in the rear of the building. The entertain- 
ment hali has movable partitions and may be divided 
into’: two or more rooms. The room will seat 200 
people; or about 100 at the tables at a banquet. In 
front are the club parlors, where such games as chess, 
checkers and dominoes are found. A part of the read- 
ing room in the front of the building is partitioned 
off for a writing room. Over fifty periodicals and 
magazines are kept on file in the reading room. 

A committee room, which also is used as a night 
school room and for the Bible class, adjoins the club 
parlors. Back of the club parlors is an electrically 
equipped kitchen. 

On October 1 the books of the association showed the 
names of forty-two subscribers paying $10 a year, 303 
subscribing the regular fee of $6 a year, 106 boys 
under 18 years of age subscribing $3 a year, making 
a total membership of 451. 

The building was remodeled and furnished at the ex- 
pense of the Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet Lum- 
ber Company and the Johnson-Wentworth Company. 
The building is supplied rent free and the companies 
also furnish light and heat, in addition to making con- 
tributions toward keeping up the organization. 

In brief, this undertaking provides a club room for 
the mill workers. The work is carried on in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. There are a number of courses of study 
and the work, as everyone who is familiar with Y. M. 
C. A. affairs knows, is divided into different depart- 
ments. A night school is conducted as well as a phy- 
sical culture department and a ‘‘Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon Club,’’ which has a membership of seventy- 
nine. The educational department of the work teaches 
the standard branches. A fee of $2 is charged, which 
covers a school term of twenty weeks. Students are 
required to furnish their own books. 

This enterprise is doing something for the men who 
work in the mills at Cloquet, and they in turn are 
doing something for the companies who employ them. 
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TRANSPORTATION MATTERS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


Many Complaints Filed With Interstate Commerce Commission—Final Hearing in Tap Line Case on December 17, 


OPEN AND PREPAID STATIONS. 


The official list of open and prepay stations on all 
the railroads of the central states, described at con- 
siderable length in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, can be obtained from F. A. Leland, 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





REBATE ASKED FOR, 

The National Lumber Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the San Pedro, Los Angeles & St. 
Louis railroad, claiming an unreasonable arrangement 
in freight rates at Los Angeles, Cal. It is alleged that 
the lumber company has for a number of years been 
doing business in Los Angeles and has continuously 
shipped lumber and building material to points in Ari- 


zona and Nevada and that during that time it has 
been granted a yarding-in-tran8it rebate to enable it 


to meet the competition with companies having yards 
in San Pedro on the Pacifie coast, and that within the 
last two years no such rebate has been paid. Repara- 
tion is asked. 


RECONSIGNMENT CHARGE DECISION. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission last week 
handed down an important decision in the case of the 
Beekman Lumber Company, of St. Louis, vs. the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company, and involved 
a decision as to the legality of extra charges made 
by the railroads for reconsigning carload lots of lum- 
ber. The complainant questioned the legality ‘of the 
reconsigning charge of $5 a car as applied on four 
carloads of lumber from Thornton, Ark., originally con- 
signed to East St. Louis and then diverted to Granite 
City, Ill., and also the lawfulness of a car service 
charge of $2 on a carload of lumber from Atlanta, La., 
originally billed East St. Louis and reconsigned to 
Granite City, Ill. The commission held that the re- 
consigning charge assessed-on the shipments was made 
in accordance with the published tariffs and that as 
no evidence had been offered or produced to show that 
the charge was unreasonable the claim for reparation 
could not stand. It was further held that the exaction 
of the car service charge of $2 on the shipment from 
Atlanta, La., was unlawful and a refund was ordered 
in this matter. 

It was also stated that where a carrier provides in 
its tariff for reconsignment without any requirement 
for prepayment of freight or guarantee of the same, 
it can not lawfully charge demurrage for the time 
which it holds the shipment while parleying with its 
connection as to the advancement of its freight 
charges. 








THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL INTO JACKSON, MISS. 

New Or.eans, La., Nov. 24.—After a conference with 
Illinois Central officials in Jackson, Miss., last week, 
General Manager Pearsall, of the New Orleans Great 
Northern railroad, announced that his system would have 
trains running into that city within sixty days. A deal 
has been closed, it is understood, for the use of the 
Illinois Central tracks from Sigler’s Switch into Jackson, 
and the plans of the Goodyear line for entering the city 
on its own rails appears to have been temporarily 
abandoned. The construction gangs on the northerly 
sections of the new road are making rapid progress, 
the recent weather having been especially favorable for 
railroad construction work. The Illinois Central officials 
are making arrangements to handle the freight turned 
over to that system by the Great Northern at Jackson. 





MUST POST TARIFFS. 
The state railroad commission of Michigan has issued 
a new ruling requiring the posting of. all tariffs on 
lumber and other commodities at each station along the 
various lines in Michigan as soon as such tariffs are 
issued. 





COMPLAINT ON WESTERN LUMBER RATES. 


Railroads which were parties to the northwestern 
lumber rate agreement are accused of disregarding the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
new schedules issued a month ago by making rates in 
excess of what the commission stipulated. 

It was directed that rates in Minnesota territory, 
for example, should be graded up to a maximum to 
be reached at Minneapolis, where 5 cents over the 
old rate was allowed. The railroads, however, have 
put the maximum rate in force nearly 200 miles west 
of Minneapolis, while in Ohio territory the maximum 
rates have been established to points 300 to 400 miles 
east of points at which the commission ordered the 
maximum should apply. 

Points in Idaho and Utah pay a higher rate on 
lumber from Puget sound country. than they would 
have under the advance which the railroads sought 
to establish. Portland, prior to October 31, 1907, 
shipped all kinds of forest products to American Falls, 
Ida., at: 35 cents, and Puget sound paid this rate, plus 
10 cents local from Tacoma to Portland. Under the 
commission’s order of September, allowing 10 cents 
(differential against shingles, cedar lumber and long 
timbers, Puget sound now pays the new 45-cent rate, 
and as there is no through route and joint rate from 
western Washington points to American Falls, shippers 
from Tacoma and commop points pay an additional 10 
cents to Portland, making the rate 55 cents a 100. 
Beeause’ of this unfairness which literally shuts out 


Paget sound mills from competing with those in Idaho 
and Utah, the commission’s order has been attacked 
by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and its modification will be sought. The com- 
mission has also been asked to compel the railroads to 
conform to its regulations. 





LUMBER HEARINGS SET. 

The following lumber hearings have been set by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission during the next two 
weeks: 

December 3, argument, Washington, D. C., ease 
1642, the Crowell Lumber & Grain Company, vs. The 
Union Pacifie railroad. ; 

December 4, argument, Washington, D. C., case 1609, 
Darling & Co., et al., vs. The Baltimore & Ohio railway, 
et al. j 

December 16, hearing at Spokane, Wash., before 
Examiner Lyon, case 1581, the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Northern Pacifie railway, et al. 

December 17, hearing at New Orleans, La., before 
Commissioner Harlan, case 1436, the Wind-Parish 
Lumber Company vs. The Arkansas Southern railway, 
et al., and also all other lumber reparation cases as 
signed to Commissioner Clements. 

December 17, hearing at New Orleans, La., before 
Commissioner Harlan, case 1319, the Star Grain & 
Lumber Company vs. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railway, et al. This is the celebrated tap line case 
which will receive a final hearing on the date men 
tioned. 





CAR MATERIAL ORDERED. 

Heavy orders for car building and construction work 
are now being placed by railroads in the northwest. 
The Santa Fe is said to be in the market for 15,000,000 
feet of all classes of timber, and the Chicago, Milwau 
kee & St. Paul has placed orders with mills in Wash- 
ington for about 5,000,000 feet of ear materiai and 
heavy timber for construction work. The Harriman 
lines during the last three months have placed orders 
for about 10,000,000 feet of fir lumber, a part of which 
is to be used in the extension of the Union Pacifie into 
Puget sound territory. 





INFORMAL REPARATION ORDERS. 
. The following informal reparation orders have been 
granted this week by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission to lumber companies: 


The Northland Pine Company ys. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, refund of $4 on a lumber shipment from Minne 
apolis, Minn., to Blue Island, III. 

Forest Lumber Company vs. the Southern Railway Com 
pany, refund $9.13 on account of overcharge on lumber from 
Soudan, Va., to Erie, Va. 

Hagerstown Spoke & Bending Company vs. the Maryland 
& Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., refund of $104.60 
on account of overcharge on shipments of logs, lumber and 
spoke billets shipped from Highland and Pylesville, Md., to 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Chicago Lumber & Coal Company vs. Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company, refund of $3235 on 
overcharge of lumber shipments from Bibob, Wis., to East 
Moline, Ill. 





MOVES FOR FAIR ADJUSTMENT OF RATES. 

The Railway Business Association has taken up the 
work of urging that everyone interested in a speedy 
return to activity of all the transportation interests 
and a resumption by the railroads of purchases of mate 
rial and equipment will at once make demands upon 
their legislative representatives, state and national, 
for reasonable enactments and for a favorable atti- 
tude toward a fair adjustment of rates. G. M. Bas 
ford, assistant to the president of the American Loco- 
motive Company, has been selected as the acting secre 
tary of the association and will have charge of carry 
ing on this campaign. Mr. Basford will give his entire 
attention for several months to the effort which the 
association is making to show the public that anything 
which hurts railroads injures the whole community 
directly and that there is immediate necessity for a 
change toward moderation and calmness in railroad 
legislation. 

In line with this, the following resolutions, worthy 
of every consideration by the public, were adopted by 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at a meeting 
at Chicago, November 24, 1908: 

Wuereas, Notwithstanding the country has been blessed 
with abundant crops, which are the basis of all business 
prosperity, all interests have suffered by loss of confidence in 
the security of investments and general business conditions ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association re- 
spectfully requests all senators and representatives of Illi- 
nois in the national and state legislatures to discourage all 
measures having a ‘tendency to continue or aggravate the 
agitation against corporate interests, and to support all 
legislation which, without injury to their constituents, will 
tend to allay the hostility toward business conducted under 
corporate form, including manufacturing, commercial and 
transportation companies, while the new laws on the statute 
books are being tried out; and be it further 

Resolved, ‘That the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
urges all municipal and civie bodies, corporations, transporta- 
tion companies and individuals to refrain from any acts that 
will cause agitation or disturbance which will retard the 
return of prosperity and favorable business conditions to the 
end that in the résulting _—, commercial and all other in- 
terests may have an opportunity to more quickly recover the 
golden days of prosperity heretofore enjoyed; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
senators and representatives in Congress from Illinois and 
the senators and representatives in the Illinois general as- 
sembly, all commercial and business associations, improve- 
ment clubs etc., throughout the state, inviting their prompt 
and hearty coéperation. 





7 New Official Classification. 
NEW TARIFFS ISSUED. 


The various connections of the Harriman lines have 
followed the example of those lines and under special 
permission of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have issued new tariffs, giving reduced rates on lum- 
ber from California points to cities in the Missouri 
river territory, 





MILLING IN TRANSIT CONCESSION MADE. 

According to a ruling of the Texarkana & Fort 
Smith railroad, shipments of rough lumber originating 
at points on this line may be dressed in transit at 
Beaumont, when destined to points on this road or 
other points to be reached by the Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western or the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe railways, 
under the following conditions: 

Local rates will be paid on rough lumber into Beau 
mont. Upon reshipment of the dressed lumber local 
charges into Beaumont will be refunded or such por 
tion of the local charge as is necessary to protect the 
through rate point of origin to point of destination 
upon surrender of freight bills not over sixty days old. 
The weight of the dressed lumber shipped out from 
milling point shall be the weight of the shipment from 
point of origin to destination, and shall in all cases be 
the same or in excess of the weight covering the in 
hound shipment. 

A charge of $5 a car will be assessed for stopping, 
which will be in addition to the through rate. 





FIGHT ON EVANSVILLE LOG RATES. 

The millmen of Evansville, Ind., are still en- 
deavoring to have the Illinois Central railroad reduce its 
log rates into that city. A number of Evansville mills 
have already secured options on territory in Memphis, 
Tenn., and if the new log rate is kept in effect will move 
to that city early next year, Since the Illinois Central has 
bought the old Jackson line in western Tennessee and is 
operating it as a subsidiary company, it is believed that 
the saw millmen will be able to foree the Illinois Cen 
tral to reduce its log rates rather than submit to a suit 
under the Sherman act. Four saw mills have announced 
their intention of leaving Evansville if the present rates 
continue in effect, and other manufacturing concerns 
using lumber will as a result be compelled to pay higher 
prices than ever before. The officials of the Illinois Cen 
tral say that its new rate is not excessive, as it is lower 
than the rate of the Louisville & Nashville railroad, and 
they also claim that if the millmen were in earnest about 
the protests they would get their lumber by the Louis 
ville & Nashville railroad instead of by the Illinois Cen 
tral railroad. 


saw 
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CHANGE IN YELLOW PINE RATES. 

That the southern lumber to Council Bluffs 
over Missouri river points may conform to the rate on 
the same commodity to Des Moines, an advance of 14 
cents a 100 pounds from southern points to the Missouri 
river has placed in effect by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railroad. This makes the rate from 
Texas and Louisiana mill points 2644 cents as against 
the former rate of 25 cents. The length of the haul on 
many of the roads running into Council Bluffs is much 
shorter from points in the south than it is from the same 
points to Des Moines, and for this reason a lower rate 
has heretofore in effect. ; 


rate on 


been 


been 





PREPARING TO HANDLE LUMBER. 

The Lake Superior division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad is making special preparations to 
handle Jumber shipments this winter. At Catonline, 
Minn., a spur track three miles long is being built into 
the timber owned by the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Com 


pany. This timber was scorched badly during the forest 
fires this fall and it has been decided to eut it im 
mediately, 





LOGGING RAILROAD UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 

The Geneva Lumber Company, of Vicksburg, Miss., 
which operates a large saw mill at Carson, that state, 
is building two and one-half miles of additional rail- 
road on its timber property near Carson. 


—ewooerrne? 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION ISSUED. 

The official classification committee has issued a re 
vised copy of that publicationg which becomes effective 
January 1. With the exception of one or two minor 
items, no changes are noted in lumber or sash and door 
classifications. The new classification embodies the new 
uniform bill of lading and a number of changes in rules 
that provide more liberally for making packages. In a 
note attached to what is designated in the new bill of lad 
ing as the liability clause, an important change has been 
made. Originally this paragraph read: 

The consigner of this property has the option of shipping 
same ata higher rate without limitation as to value in case 
of loss or damage, from causes which would make the car 
rier liable, but agrees to the specified valuation named in 
case of loss or damage from causes which make the car 
rier liable, because of the lower rate thereby accorded for 
transportation. 

As changed it reads: 

In;oxder to be entitled to and to obtain the lower rate, 
the shipper must declare the value of the og ge to be 
not ex¢eeding .... per .. When the value is so stated 
claim will not be entertained by the carrier for a greater 
amount than said declared value, or than the actual value if 
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less than said declared value. When the value is so declared, 
the following clause must be entered in full on the shipping 
order and bill of lading, viz. 

For the purpose of enabling the carrier to apply the 
proper published rate, as explained on its classification 
and tariff, I hereby declare that the value of the prop- 
erty herein described does not exceed .... per .... and 
that in case of loss or damage thereto I will not assert 
claim against the carrier on a higher basis of value. 





NEW CAR SHOPS ESTABLISHED. 

The Brighton Car Company, of Chicago, has bought 
eighteen acres near St. Louis Park, near Minneapolis, 
and will erect an additional car building plant which will 
give employment to 1,000 men. This company has a con- 
tract to build cars for the Chicago, Milwaukee & SBSt. 
Paul railroad for its Pacific coast extension. In addi- 
tion to this plant, it is stated the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul will soon erect another car building plant in 
the vicinity of Minneapolis. 

—™ 


CONCERNING WESTERN FREIGHT RATES. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 28.—Freight rates are still 
the absorbing topic of discussion among manufacturers 
and dealers and every bit of information on the subject 
is eagerly sought by the trade. Yesterday Secretary 
\. B. Wastell, of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, issued the following cir- 
cular letter to the association members and it will un 
doubtedly prove of value to the trade at large: 


When tariff 8S. R. No. 981 was issued and made effective 
October 15, 1908, covering eastbound special tariff, naming 
local, joint and proportional rates on lumber, shingles and 
other forest products from north Pacific points to eastern 
points as far east as Chicago and including Iowa and Illinois 
points, no reference was made to any advances which would 
apply to points on Atlantic seaboard, known as New York, 
Koston and common points, with the result that the rates 
represented an advance of but 15 cents between Chicago and 
New York instead of the usual 20 cents advance. The tariff 
covering rates to Atlantic seaboard points was eastbound 
tarif No. 2-1), naming class and commodity rates from 
North Pacific coast terminals. Rates of interest to the 
lumbermen in this tariff! are shingles, cedar, pine and fir 
lumber, long timbers and poles, as well as sash and doors. 
the history of the tariff is interesting, supplement No. 10 
wing filed to take effe November 1, 1907, simultaneous 
with tariff S. Kk. No. 963, showing corresponding advances. 
Subsequently, after the injunctional order had been secured 
on S. R. No. 063, the transcontinental freight bureau issued 
i supplement reducing the rates to 70 cents on fir lumber and 
to SU cents on cedar lumber a hundred pounds, same as had 
een in force prior to November 1, 1007, and which have 
wen continued up to this time from Coast points to New 
York, Boston and common points,.changes in rates on shin- 
vies to SS cents making a reduction of 5 cents when com- 
pared with supplement No. 10, but being an advance of 5 
cents over and above the rates in force prior to November 
| Long timbers, poles and piling requiring two or more 
urs as established at SU cents, representing 10 cents less 
han the rate instituted November 1. 

We have just received tariffs 2-E and S&S. R. No. 983, 
fective January 1, 1900. 2-E cancels tariff 2-D and sup- 
plements thereto and covers special commodities formerly 
included in 2-1), but the only commodities of interest to 
umbermen arc sash and doors, moldings, columns, eave 
troughs etc., representing worked materiai, while lumber, 
hingles and poles show separate in tariff! S. R. No. 983, 
vhich is gotten up comprehensively and can be interpreted 
much easier than that previously in foree, showing subdivi 

ns into Coast rates, Spokane rates, Montana-Oregon rates, 
ilso inte groups A, B, C and 1D), in same manner as in tariff 
= R. No. OSL. This tariff also includes through rate to 

\tlantic seaboard points of SO cents on straight or mixed 

trloads of moldings, sash and doors, columns etc Lumber 

nd shingle rates are shown below: 
IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS, 
FROM SHIPPING POINTS 








q 


Designated on pages 7 to 43, inclusive, taking 


Coast rates Spokane rates. Vont.-Ore. rates. 
Grp. Grp. Grp. Grp. Grp. Grp. Grp, Grp. Grp. Grp. Grp. Grp 
1 B c 1 B c Db \ B C Db 
SO 85 75 SO 82 S2 s2 82 8&2 72 82 





Routing —Via Chicago, Chicago Junction, Peoria, IIL, Man 
stique, Mackinaw City, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Wis 

Under tariff 2-D the only differential in favor of Spokane 
over Coast rates was on long timbers, poles, piling etc. re 
quiring two or more cars on which they had 5 cents in their 
avor, but it will be noted under the new tariff S. R. No. 983 
that both Spokane and Montana-Oregon territory have 3 
ents differential in their favor on all four groups. 

As a matter of information, | show below a tabulation on 
ates on fir lumber in carload lots from Chicago to several 
points east, through rates to which points can be learned by 
idding this local to the 55 cents rates to Chicago. 





ROM Lumber | From Lumber 
CHICAGO TO carloads.} CHICAGO TO carloads. 
Buliale, Bi. Mecccccccess 15) Huntington, W. Va..... 15 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ 10 | Indianapolis, Ind...... 8 
Cleveland, Ohio... : ~e 10) La Crosse ... » oW 
Columbus, Ohio eee St... ee | 
Dhaweem, GOO. osc 0 soa nes 10 | Saginaw, Mich......... 8 
Lo Se |. ee 9 | Springtield, Ohio....... 10 
rie, Pa. 15 | Terre Haute, Ind...... 7% 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 8| Xenia, Ohio ...... ee 10 
Allegmemy, PAs. occ scccies 15 | Rochester, N. Y....... 18% 


We quote from Traffic Bulletin as follows: 

“As the direct result of the enforcement of the orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the north Pacific 
coast lumber cases, wherein the rates on lumber and articles 
manufactured therefrom were ordered reduced from points 
in Oregon and Washington to eastern destinations, the 
Southern Pacifie and its connections have been granted, 
through Agent R. H. Countiss, special permission to estab- 
lish on three days’ notice to the compunmen a tariff, now 
in preparation by Agent Countiss, his I. . No. 863, S. R. 
084, providing for reduced rates on Foy timber, poles, 
shingles and building material, in carloads, from points in 
California, Nevada and Utah to points in Canada, and that 
portion of the United States east of the Missouri river and 
north of the states of Tennessee and North Carolina, also to 
points in Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas 
and ‘Texas, in line with the rates ordered established by the 
commission from north Pacific coast points. 

“The establishment of the reduced rates from the points in 
Oregon and Washington seriously handicapped producers 
and manufacturers in California, Nevada and Utah, who, 
unless aided by special permission of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission extended to the carriers, would be com- 
pelled to work against the strong competition exerted by the 
producers of the north Pacific region for the full period of 
thirty days’ statutory notice. 

"Phe new rates will provide for a reduction of from 5 to 
10 cents a hundred pounds; for example, the rate on lumber, 
lath and timber and articles taking same rates to gy 
is 70 cents, the new rate will be 60 cents; to New York, t 
old rate 90 cents, new rate 75 cents, a reduction of 10 cents 
to Chicago and of 15 cents to New York. 

“The rates on sash, doors and blinds and other building 
material to New York will be reduced from 80 cents to 75 





cents, a reduction of 5 cents a hundred pounds, with similar 

reductions to all of the points of destination named by the 

tariff.”’ 

CHICAGO SHIPPERS SURPRISED BY FREIGHT 
RATE ADVANCES. 

Considerable surprise was expressed by lumbermen and 
other shippers last week when an announcement was 
made that a number of the railroads running from the 
Atlantic coast to Missouri river os had filed tariffs 
putting in advances, to take effect January 1, ranging 
from 3 to 5 percent on a number of classes of freight. 
It had been the general understanding among shippers 
that the railroads had definitely agreed that no ad- 
vances were to be put into effect until there had been 
a conference between the committee appointed several 
months ago by the shippers and the officials selected by 
the various railroads concerned. 

The advances put into effect, it is stated, do not affect 
Chicago territory in any way and when carefully studied 
are in some instances of benefit to buyers in Chicago 
who purchase goods in the east for reshipment from 
the city. Another feature which was brought out during 
the discussion is that a large proportion of the new rates 
go into effect from Baltimore and other southeastern 
ports and not from New York and Philadelphia. 

It has been claimed by some that in putting in these 
new rates the eastern railroads have disregarded abso- 
lutely their agreement with the shippers to refrain from 
issuing new and advancing old tariffs until such time as 
the matter could be thoroughly discussed. In speaking 
of this matter one of the prominent members of the 
shippers’ committee stated that in his opinion there had 
been no breach of faith, as in the previous discussions 
rates from New York and Philadelphia had been the only 
ones mentioned and there had been little or no talk of 
any advance in rates from Baltimore and other south- 
eastern cities. At the same time this member of the 
committee stated that if the railroads showed any indi- 
cation that they intended to break away from their agree- 
ment, as originally made, active measures would be taken 
at once to oppose any general advances on eastbound 
freight. 

The final statement of the actual intentions of the rail- 
roads as to advancing eastbound rates is expected at a 
conference called to meet in Cuicago next Tuesday by 
Fred W. Upham, chairman of the shippers’ committee. 
This meeting is to be a conference between a committee 
of fifteen shippers appointed by the general committee 
and a committee appointed by the railroad officials. 
It is stated by the members of the shippers’ committee 
that in case the railroad officials do not appear at this 
meeting it will be practically understood that the east- 
ern roads have decided to pursue their own policy in the 
advancing of rates without regard to any facts which the 
shippers of the country might be able to place before 
‘hem, and if these railroad officials are not in Chicago 
gn the date mentioned the committee of fifteen will 
immediately take steps to oppose all advances in east- 
bound rates which are considered unjust or unfair. 

The conference committee of shippers appointed by 
Fred W. Upham, of Chicago, is as follows: 

Kk. H. Gary, chairman, New York; United States Steel 
( ‘orporation. 

( . Pierce, Chicago; Big Creek Colliery Company. 

Alfred Brandels, Louisville, Ky.; A. Brandeis & Son. 
G. Orendorff, Canton, Ohio; Parlin & Orendorff Com 





pany. 

Marshall Hall, St. Louis, Mo.; W. L. Green Commission 
Company. 

Charles G. Ross, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles Ross & Son 
Company. 

The railroad officials who are expected to be present 
are: 

I. A. Delano, Chicago; president Wabash Railroad Com- 
many. 
: William Cotter, Detroit, Mich.; president Pere Marquette 
Railroad Company. 

Charles M. Hays, Montreal, Can.; vice president Grand 
Trunk railway. 

I B. Chamberlain, New York; vice president Erie Rail- 
— Company. 

B. Thayer, Philadelphia, Pa.; fourth vice president 

le ee Railroad Company. 

G. F. Randolph, Baltimore, Md.; second vice president 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

W. Cc. Brown, New York; senior vice president New York 
Central liaes. 


FLORIDA COMMISSION HEARING. 

The railroad commission of Florida will hold a special 
meeting at Jacksonville, December 8, to consider a num- 
ber of complaints of excessive rates on lumber from 
various points in that state to Jacksonville. 








NEW INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
RULINGS. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has_ issued 
supplement No. 2 to its tariff cireular No. 15A. This 
supplement cancels supplement No. 1 to the same 
circular, and ineludes the rulings made in supplement 
No. 1. This is one of the most important supplements 
issued by the commission this year, and a number of 
the rulings which are published below will be of in- 
terest to lumbermen. These rulings are as follows 


Reconsignment Privileges and Rules. 


Usually the combination of local rates is higher than the 
through rate. Frequently a shipper desires to forward a 
shipment to a certain point and have the privilege of 
changing the destination or consignee while shipment is in 
transit or after it arrives at destination to which originally 
consigned and to forward it under the through rate from 
point of origin to final destination.- Many carriers grant 
such privilege and generally make a charge therefor. 

The privilege is of value to the shipper, and in order to 
avoid discrimination it is necesary for carrier that grants 
such privilege to publish in its tariff that fact, together 
with the conditions under which it may be used and the 
charge that will be made therefor. Such rules should be 
stated in terms that are not open to misconstruction. 

Some carriers do not count a change of consignee which 
does not involve a chahge of destination as a reconsignment, 
while others do consider it a reconsignment and charge for 





it as such. The commission holds the view that, without 
specific qualification, the term “reconsignment’’ includes 
changes in destination, routing, or consignee. If carrier 
wishes to distinguish between such changes in its privileges 
or charges it must so specify in its tariff rules. Reconsign 
ment rules and charges must be reasonable, and a charge 
that would be reasonable for a diversion or change of 
destination might be unreasonable when applied to a simple 
change in consignee which did not involve change in desti- 
nation or more expensive delivery. 
Loading of New Cars. 

The minimum weight upon which carload rate is based is 
a part of the rate, because the charges on the shipment 
are determined by such minimum weight. The publication, 
posting and filing of the rate and of the minimum weight 
are, therefore, equally necessary, and it is also equally 
necessary that both be observed. 

Carriers’ mechanical departments have rules against load- 
ing to its full capacity a new car on its first trip. This 
rule is understood to generally provide that such car shall 
not on its first trip be loaded more than 75 percent of its 
capacity. The commission is requested to pass upon the 
question of conflict between the tariff minimum and the 
rule of the mechanical department. 

All new cars are now of much greater capacity thau 
those of a few years ago, and carload minima have also 
been increased. The number of commodities that are shipped” 
in closed cars, and that ordinarily are loaded’ to the full 
capacity of the car, are comparatively few. Except in times 
of uctual car shortage there would seem to be but little 
difficulty in selecting such new cars loading that would 
bring no conflict between the tariff and the mechanical 
department’s rule. The tariff rule is one which the carrier 
is by law obligated to observe and maintain. It is not 
possible to authorize setting aside the tariff requirements 
without creating or making possible discriminations. There 
is no objection to incorporating in the tariff a rule that 
the minimum applicable to a new car on its first loading 
should be a certain percentage of its capacity or of the 
minimum fixed in the tariff. We adhere to the view that 
the rules governing minimum weight shall be contained in 
a lawful tariff and that it must be applied and observed. 


Definition of Private Switch Tracks. 

A private sidetrack is one which is not owned by the 
railroad, is. outside the carriers’ right of way, yards, or 
terminals, and to which the railroad has no right to use 
superior to the right of the shipper. This definition is 
based, as we think it should be based, upon consideration 
of the carrier's right to the use of the track rather than 
the ow nership of the land or rails. 

A private car is a car owned and used by an individual 
firm or corporation for the transportation of the commodi- 
ties which they produce or in which they deal. It will 
include also car owned and leased to shippers by private 
corporations. 

Substituting Tonnage at Transit Points. 

A milling storage privilege is established on the theory 
that the commodity may be stopped en route for the enjoy- 
ment of such privilege, and the commodity or its products 
be forwarded under the application of the through rate 
from original point of shipment. It is not expected that 
the identity of each carload of grain, lumber etc. can or 
will be -preserved, but in the opinion of the commission it 
is unlawful to substitute at the transit point, or forward 
under the transit rate, tonnage or commodity that does not 
move into that point under the same rate, and tariffs which 
contain any provisions which authorize in terms or by 
interpretation any such practice must be at once corrected. 





AN ENJOYABLE VISIT. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN enjoyed an interview in 
Chicago Thursday of this week with Hon. George E, 
Chamberlain, governor of the state of Washington, direct 
from Portland, accompanied by Hon. Joseph N. Teal 
well known attorney for the Washington & Oregon Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and other interests in 
the west. These gentlemen were en route to Washington 
to attend the Governors’ council and Conservation 
League. Mr. Teal is chairman of the Oregon Conserva- 
tion Commission, appointed by Governor Chamberlain, 
and as chairman of that board, transmitted to the gov 
ernor on November 15 a complete report on the conserva- 
tion movement and on the reserves of the state, giving 
navigable mileage and other features of Oregon’s water- 
ways, water resources, their conservation and use, recom- 
mendations regarding the same. He also gave a compi- 
lation of water laws for Oregon. An interesting chapter 
is also given on lands and land reclamation as well as 
a thorough discussion of irrigation under the national 
reclamation act. The report also covers a history of 
the state as influenced by forest fires, gives a thorough 
going discussion of the rich minerals and metals of the 
state, fisheries and fishing industry, and recommendations 
to the governor regarding all these resources of which 
more will be printec in another issue of the LUMBERMAN. 
As is known by many of our readers, Governor Chamber- 
lain has recently been indorsed for the United States 
senatorship by popular vote of the state. It is also 
understood that the legislature, which is to elect the next 
United States senator or ratify the vote of the people, 
is republican, whereas Governor Chamberlain is well 
known as a democrat. Many interesting questions are 
being raised regarding the issues in Oregon in view of 
what is above stated, but both Governor Chamberlain and 
Colonel Teal are satisfied that the legislature will carry 
out the will of the people as expressed by popular vote 
and elect the governor to senatorship without hesitation 
or delay when the proper time arrives. 





FREE SAMPLE OF A STRONG ROOFING. 


Farmers who are buying ready roofings on tne strength 
of the appearance of a sample often overlook the im- 
portant feature of the density of material. 

The densest roofing on the market is Amatite; that is, 
it has the most stuff packed into it for its thickness. 
Amatite could, no doubt, have been made twice as thick 
without using any more material to the square foot, but 
it would then be more porous and more open to the 
penetration of air and water. 

Instead of that Amatite is pressed under great rollers 
till it is as tough and dense as it can be made. The 
weight per roll tells the story. Investigate this before 
you buy. Full information and sample will be sent in 
reply to a postal addressed to the nearest office of the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company, New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Allegheny, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Philadelphia, New Orleans, ‘Boston and Cincin- 
nati. - 
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EULOGY AND ADDRESSES BEFORE SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 


A Tribute to a Departed Member—Analysis and Indorsement of the “Code of Ethics”—Opportunity for Fasterners—Present and Future Cypress Trade. 


In its report of the semiannual meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association tele- 
graphed from Savannah, Ga., and published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, reference was 
made to the appointment of a committee to draft reso- 
lutions of respect on the death of the late Jacob Sal- 
men, and to the banquet given on Thanksgiving even- 
ing to the association by the Savannah membership. 
At the banquet the resolutions were presented and 
accepted and papers of timely interest were read. 
These are reproduced herewith, beginning with the 
resolutions of respect: 


WHEREAS, We have learned with the most profound re- 
gret of the untimely death of our friend and fellow member, 
Jacob Salmen; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize that in his death in the prime 
of ‘life we have each lost a staunch friend, the association 
the steadfast support of one of its charter members and the 
southern lumber fraternity one of its pioneers and hardest 
workers. ‘Therefore, be it S 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, in semi-annual meeting assem- 
bled this twenty-fourth day of November, 1908, tender our 
heartfelt sympathy to the members of his family in their 
sad affliction. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
members of the family and spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting. JOHN A. BRUCE, 

A. T. GERRANS, 
R. H. DOWNMAN, 
Committee. 
Done at Savannah, Ga., November 24, 1908. 
FREDERICK WILBERT, 
President. 
GEORGE E. WATSON, 
Secretary. 


The Code of Ethics. 


A. T. Gerrans, of Houma, La., addressed the associ- 
ation upon the subject of ‘‘ American Lumber Trades 
Congress and the ‘Code of Ethies.’’’ After reciting 
something historical of the formation of the congress 
and the appointment of a committee of thirteen at its 
first deliberations to consider the propositions in- 
volved, Mr. Gerrans continued: 


During the absence of this committee the chairman of the 
meeting called for open discussion. The gentleman who 
represented the organization, suggesting the trade ethics, 
was asked to start something. He did. He gave his ideas 
on terms of sale. We all know from our own experience 
how easy it is to agree on terms of sale and, judging from 
the report of that meeting, these folks found it just as easy 
as we do. 

While we have no record of the deliberations of that con- 
ference committee and, therefore, we do not know whether 
this particular stumbling block was ever touched on, we find 
no mention of it in the written report to the convention. 
They mention: Definite time of shipment; the necessity of 
grading rules on shingles; uniform acceptace of orders; uni- 
form order of books, etc. But not a word on terms of sale. 

Evidently that item was a genuine stumbling block, and no 
convention can be accused of lack of thoroughness in its 
work or a desire to shirk responsibility which was thought- 
ful enough to pass goers | this resolution: ‘Every 
association should make special and systematic effort to 
build up and strengthen every other association, working 
along proper lines.’’ Still this convention did find itself 
unable to formulate anything regarding terms of sale agree- 
able or acceptable to themselves and, therefore, left the sub- 
ject open for some future convention to tackle. 

I desire to emphasize this point in order to impress the 
members of our association with what I consider the great 
victory of the past, but never to be forgotten, Trade Ethics 
Conference and later the American Lumber Trades Congress 
of last June. Many victories were gained there for all the 
lumber trade, but this was the greatest of them all. 

I was, and still feel, highly honored when chosen a repre- 
sentative of this association, and I do not wish to be thought 
fishing for compliments when I say that our association can 
feel proud of its representation at that convention. Cypress 
was well advertised and cypress methods in convention work 
were tried and not found wanting. Whether we bucked the 
center or ran around the end made no difference—we al- 
ways gained ground. 

The ‘Trade Ethics conference unanimously elected John A. 
Hobson Bruce chairman of the meeting, and after experiencing 
the nearest approach to Czar Reed ever seen west of the Al- 
legheny mountains seemed so well satisfied with his courte- 
ous handling of the delegates and his scrupulously fair deci- 
sions that he was unanimously voted for as president of the 
American Trades Congress. 

Conflict of Interests. 

As you are probably all aware, the Trade Ethics Confer- 
ence was called to succeed the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ annual convention, and while, of course, there were 
many matters of great importance brought up at that meet- 
ing, yet the approaching Ethics Conference was the topic of 
conversation at all times. The almost general opinion was 
that nothing could or would be done; that no two sections, 
wholesale, retail or manufacturers, could or would agree— 
“The lion couldn’t learn to lie down with the lamb’’; that it 
would be so nice if something a satisfactory could be 
gotten up, but when one looks over the conflicting interests 
one immediately appreciates the utter gery of reach- 
ing any conclusion. Such remarks and hundreds like them 
were heard every hour of the day, and I venture to assert 
now that these same remarks had a grave bearing on the 
actions of the committee of thirteen who had been appointed 
to draw up the code. I believe that the thought of quitting 
without accomplishing anything and the fear of “I told you 
—. made that committee determined to fool them all, and it 


The manufacturers held a protracted committee meeting 
to discuss the code as formulated by Mr. Nelson, of the Yel- 
low Pine association, and the same time the retail dealers 
held their sessions on two days, crystallizing their particular 
views in order that they might be prepared for the prophe- 
sied conflict. I shall never forget the first half hour. The 
two factions, as you might call them, lined up voluntarily 
on opposite sides of the table, and many of you who have 
seen the commencement of a wrestling match, where the two 
contestants try each other’s strength by grasping their op- 
ponent’s wrist and neck, can understand exactly what took 
place during that half hour. Both sides tendered their 
written codes and each insisted that it had the proper one to 
discuss; both sides intimated strongly that they had no in- 
tention of being pulled around and maneuvered into getting 
any the worst of it, and just when it looked as if the prog- 
nostications of the previous days were to be fulfilled and 
nothing done the sky cleared and each side dropped its bluff- 
ing and got right down to business. When once started, the 
whole committee showed the greatest desire to formulate a 
code the equity of which no man could question. The out- 
come of that meeting you have all seen—it is our code. We, 
the cypress men, were the first to adopt it and the first to 
promulgate it among our customers. 





° Association Influence. 


When we, the manufacturers of lumber, look back and 
note the changes in the lumber trade in all its branches, in 
grades, prices, methods of dealing between themselves and 
their customers—grades made for them by the lumber ex- 
changes of the north owned and controlled by the buyers, 
inspections by inspectors also owned and controlled by buy- 
ers (but we paid the cost of inspection), prices at which 
they were willing to accommodate us by buying and deliver- 
ing at such times and in such manner as might be most con- 
venient to them, not forgetting the small item of choice 
lengths to suit the fastidious, we can contemplate with a great 
deal of pleasure the fact that we have come into our own 
and are permitted to tender our goods in our own way to 
our customers. This we never could have accomplished had 
it not been for our associations and the great work accom- 
plished by them. 

Mutuality of Interests. 


I believe that the manufacturers’ associations were orig- 
inally formed with bitter feeling against our natural enemy, 
the buyer, but that if true at one time is no longer the case. 
We have long ago realized that customers are a necessity and 
that their interests and ours are identical—their success is 
ours as well and the desire to get into closer touch and 
show each other that neither were anything worse than 
straightforward business men. All this and the great moral 
wave that has opened up during President Roosevelt's term 
of office, with the natural desire of all lumbermen to be in 
the front rank of progress, made the American Trades Con- 
gress a necessity. The results: Its deliberations you have 
all read and I assure you that they are the result of great 
thought and great desire to do good to all our fraternity, and 
I would ask you, therefore, to listen to a small excerpt from 
the oration of Franklin before the constitutional convention 
of 1787 which can readily be applied to our code of ethics: 

In these sentiments, sir, I agree to this constitution 

with all its faults—if they are such. I doubt, too, 
whether any other we can obtain may be able to make a 
better constitution, for when you assemble a number of 
men to have the advantage of their joint wisdom you in- 
evitably assemble with these men all their prejudices, 
their passions, their errors of opinion, their local inter- 
ests and their selfishness. From such an assembly can a 
perfect production be expected? It therefore astonishes 
me, sir, to find this system approaching so near perfec- 
tion as it does, and I think it will astonish our enemies 
who are waiting with confidence to hear that our coun- 
cils are confounded like those of the builders of Babel. 
Thus I consent, sir, to the constitution because I expect 
no better and because I am not sure that it is not the 
best. If every one of us in returning to his constituents 
were to report the objections he has to it and endeavor 
to gain partisans in support of them we might prevent it 
being received. I hope, therefore, for our own sakes as 
part of the people and for the sake of our posterity that 
we act heartily and unanimously in recommending this 
constitution wherever our influence may extend and turn 
our future thoughts and endeavors to the means of hav- 
ing it well administered. On the whole, sir, I cannot 
help expressing a wish that every member of the conven- 
tion who may still have objections to it would with me, 
on this occasion, doubt a little of his own infallibility, 
and to make manifest our unanimity put his name to 
this instrument. 

We, who were the first association to adopt this code, feel- 
ing that the same was intelligently and honestly drawn up 
by representatives of thirty associations comprising 11,000 
firms with a view of equity toward every location, believe it 
should be adopted in its entirety, and if later it should be 
found advisable to modify or change any of its clauses future 
conferences can be trusted to make such modifications and 
changes with just as much intelligence and more experience 
than was possessed by tie first conference. 

An Apreal to Eastern Trade. 

R. H. Knox, of Savannah, addressed the members 
on ‘‘ Advantages to Eastern Cypress Mills of Member- 
ship in the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associ 
ation.’’ He said: 

It is hardly necessary at this late date to argue to an 
uptodate lumberman the advantages of association work, but 
the makeup of this association and the relative location of 
its membership are different from those prevailing in any 
other association, in that the great bulk of the cypress in- 
dustry is in Louisiana and centers at New Orleans, a point 
far removed in distance from the manufacturers of the 
Atlantic coast. The question might arise, therefore, in the 
minds of those of the east coast as to whether they are not 
too far removed from that center and too much out of touch 
with those who are the real life of the association to re- 
ceive a benefit commensurate with the expense incurred: 
for, after all, this association is a business proposition, and 
unless the benefits are justified by the expense incurred 
the member or members not so benefited would from a busi 
ness standpoint be justified in remaining out of it or with- 
drawing from membership. ‘The benefit, however, need not 
be a direct one to be remunerative; it may be indirect. 

I doubt if any eastern manufacturer questions the benefit 
to the trade at large growing out of this cypress associa- 
tion. If he agree to this proposition he might well ask him- 
self if it is altogether fair to permit others to carry on work 
the benefits of which he must share, without extending to 
them his help, the weight of his name and influence and the 
financial assistance which is necessary to secure results. 

I will endeavor to suggest very briefly a few reasons for 
membership in this association by the manufacturer of the 
east. 

Uniformity in Grading. 

The method of making the rules governing the grading of 
cypress lumber is different from that of other woods. Most grad- 
ing rules are: made up after consultations between manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, or their representatives ; 
but the rules for grading cypress are made and changed by 
this association without the consent or permission, or knowl- 
edge even, of any other person or set of men, and accepted 
as authoritative not only by members of the association but 
by the trade at large. The changes made in the grading 
rules are often radical and important and affect the interests 
of every manufacturer of cypress, no matter where located. 
Of course these various changes have to be made with judg- 
ment and with due regard to competition with cypress by 
other woods, but this is the only limitation. All cypress 
lumbermen are vitally interested in this matter of grades, 
and it is worth the time and money expended in attending 
the association meetings to see to it that these various 
changes are for the benefit of the trade at large and that 
they are beneficial to them or him in particular. The rules 
at present are probably as near perfect as they can be made, 
but will not remain so; they must progress in order to meet 
changed conditions, and the live eastern lumbermen will 
want to have something to say about those changes which 
must be made from time to time and which affect his inter- 
ests to the same extent as they affect his Louisiana friends. 


Inspection, Prices and Statistics. 


The bureau of inspection is another important feature 
which if ‘ey handled will alone repay the cost of mem- 
bership in the association. The benefits arising from this 
feature are twofold—direct as respects the particular lot to 
be reinspected, and indirect by deterring buyers from mak- 


ing claims not. grounded upon any difference of opinion as 
to the correctness of the grading, but made for the purpose 
of reducing cost. ‘The use of the inspection bureau will 
enable one to eliminate this very undesirable class of buyers 
and at the same time put other members upon their guard 
as to his methods. The reports of these inspectors show 
that in a very large percentage of cases the shipper is at 
fault and that very few claims are now made except such 
as have merit. 

1 might also mention the benefit which arises from having 
an “expert inspector familiar with the application of the 
rules visit the mills, examine a mill inspector's work with 
him and help him to equalize his grading with that pre- 
vailing at other cypress mills throughout the south. It has 
frequently been found at these mill inspections that the mill 
was making some grades entirely too high, thereby sustaining 
substantial loss. 

In the important matter of prices nothing more can be 
done than to disseminate among the mills those prevailing 
at the time of issue of the Price Current and the differentials 
recognized by the trade. In my opinion, each member is 
entitled to have this price list issued at reasonable inter- 
vals, and, in my opinion, it should reflect prevailing prices, 
by which I mean prices being actually obtained by the best 
class of mills; in other words, the price list should be an 
actual, bona fide price list. I do not mean to cast any 
reflections upon the latest price lists, but I believe a close 
study would disclose the fact that on one or two items the 
present list is a few cents a thousand more than could 
uetually be obtained. 

Another benefit to be derived from membership:in the 
association is the general dissemination of information and 
literature as to stocks and other conditions, statistical and 
otherwise ; this being from the office of the secretary. It is 
not necessary more than to mention this important feature. 


Benefits of General Scope. 

There are many other important benefits to be derived 
by live lumbermen from association work, such as the proper 
method of handling the tupelo, as worked out by the asso- 
ciation’s éxpert in forestry, and the uses to which this prod 
uct may be put; the reports of various committees appointed 
as experts to consider special subjects; introduction of our 
product to new markets and new uses; the freight claim 
department, which could be utilized to greater advantage 
by its eastern members than is now being done, and, last but 
not least, the personal contact with the membership at the 
meetings, where valuable information as to manufacturing 
methods, cost of handling etc. is communicated each to the 
other as friends having many purposes in common and de 
siring to assist each other, recognizing the fact that compe 
tition in trade does not necessarily mean enmity. 

Modern trade calls for a broad knowledge, and this is to 
be acquired not only by personal experience but by personal 
interchange of views and ideas, such as the manufacturers 
of this association are capable of giving and willing to give 
when they meet at their conventions. 

The discussion of this subject may be extended, but the 
occasion warrants only a mere outline, 


I would that every eastern cypress manufacturer as well * 


as the western was identified with the association's work, 
and if in any respect that work falls short of what they 
think it should be they give the association the benefit of 
their ideas and their views, which they would then have the 
opportunity of doing, and help to make it a still greater 
success than it is at present, and of still wider usefulness to 
the trade. 

Gentlemen, in behalf of the eastern trade I thank you most 
heartily for holding your semiannual meeting on this coast 
I am disappointed that every eastern manufacturer is not 
here represented. Particularly it has been a great pleasure 
to us in Savannah to have you meet in this city, and I con 
clude by hoping that you have had a profitable and enjoyable 
meeting and that at some future time you will come again. 


Looking Into the Future. 


A paper on ‘‘Supply, Demand and the Outlook’’ 
was read by John A. Bruce, of Strader, La. It 
follows: 


One of the first principles laid down in all text books on 
political economy is that of supply and demand and their 
relation to price. It is universally recognized that when 
the supply of a commodity is less than the demand the 
price will Increase, and it is equally true that when the 
supply is greater than the demand the price must go down; 
therefore to maintain a steady, uniform price it is abso 
lutely imperative to keep the supply in line with the demand 

This is true of every commodity; it Is true of cypress 
lumber, and it is to the possible application of these princi 
ples to your individual operations and to the industry as a 
whole that I ask your indulgence for a few moments tonight. 

In order that your patience may not be taxed the figures 
are necessarily general and partially estimates, as exact 
information from some mills is difficult to get; however, 
the detailed information is available to any of you who wish 
it, and were my figures exact to the foot and to the dollar 
the general result would not be materially changed. 

On this occasion a year ago, it being generaily conceded 
that business would fall off, and with the able assistance 
of addresses by Mr. Bloss, Mr. Dodge and others, and using 
the privilege of master of ceremonies, I called every member 
to his feet, asking him to declare what his mill would do 
in the immediate future toward a curtailment. In my mind 
there is no doubt but what the movement that night helped 
to bring about the very marked curtailment of December, 
January and February, and it is also clear to me that that 
marked reduction in the amount of. cypress lumber pro- 
duced in those months kept your selling price from going 
to the low mark it reached in May, June and July, after the 
large production it reached in April, May and June. 


Production, Shipments and Stocks. 
Pardon a few figures: 


Feet. 

In 1907 all the mills in Louisiana produced, .. . .500,000,000 
In 1908, estimating November and December, they 

ee ere ee eee 450,000,000 
In 1907 all the, mills in the United States pro- 

EE os cer esiisaudesesa Rs Metded banetee ss 6s 760,000,000 
In 1908, estimating November and December, they 

WEEE BOOGIE. 6c Fess c tsa bere diss ctassieees< 700,000,000 


And while the production during the first half of 1908 was 
not as large as the first half of 1907, the last half will be 
heavier than that of 1907. For example, April, 1907, 
association mills produced 47,000,000 feet ; December, 1907, 
but 15,000,000 feet. Again, August, September, October, 
November and December, 1908, will all show a decided in- 
crease over the same months of 1907. Thus we have a de- 
crease in the production this year as compared with last of 
10 to 12 percent. 

Now, how about shipments and stock on hand? 

Basing my estimate on association ~ ay selling organi- 
zations’ advice and information covering the largest pro- 
ducers not in any of our organizations, shipments for the 
last year range from 20 to 90 percent of 1907 a month, 
depending upon the mill and the month; but putting all 
information available together shows shipments of 65 to 68 
percent, as compared with the preceding year. 

Now you will promptly say, “Shipments decreased 32 to 
35 percent and production decreased but 10 to 12% percent; 
there should be an increase of stock on hand,’ which is 
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borne out by stock on hand, reported by Secretary Watson 
as follows: 

Ten mills report dry stock, October 1, 1908, 28,000,000 
feet. Same ten mills report green stock, October 1, 1907, 
65,000,000 feet. Same ten mills, October 1, 1908, report 
48,000,000 feet dry stock. Same ten mills, October 1, 1908, 
report 57,000,000 feet green stock. An increase of 50 percent 
in dry stock; a decrease ‘of 20 percent in green stock; a 
net increase of 30 percent in the amount of all stock. 

Now this ratio of net increase will probably not quite 
hold at all mills, but it is absolutely safe to say that there 
is 20 to 25 percent, same being 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 
feet more cypress lumber on yard today at the mills than 
one year ago, or than ever before in the history of the wood, 
and this increase in the amount of stock on hand is almost 
equal to the corresponding difference in price as compared 
with one year ago. 

Let us see how this compares with orders on hand October 
1, 1907: Twenty-one mills had orders on hand of fifty-one 
cars each; October 1, 1908, twenty-six mills had orders on 
hand of twenty-nine cars each; November 1, 1908, the 
largest selling agency for cypress, of which many of you 
ure members, had approximately 60 percent as many orders 
on hand as one year ago. 

Now a few words as to price. 
what easier to get than is the exact amount of shipments 
made, Combining reports from all selling agencies and 
several buying centers north, west and east, where the most 
of our stock is bought, the following is a close approximate 


This information is some- 


of the average prices that have obtained during the last 
year, using Red Price Current as the basis: 
One year ago concessions were being made, $1 to $2 off 


list. During June and July concessions had increased from 


$4 to $7 off list. Now concessions as low as $1 on a few 
items to $5 off are being quoted. 
What Does It All Mean? 
It means that while stumpage or standing timber will 


keep and does not depreciate in value, manufactured lumber 
must be sold, regardless of price. It means that, having 
manufactured within 10 to 15 percent of your 1907 produc- 
tion, you have forced a sale of as much of it as has been 
possible, to the exclusion of other cheaper wood. It means 
that you have sacrificed, given away, an average of not 
less than $5 a thousand feet, log run, on 600,000,000 feet 
of cypress lumber, a total concession of $3,000,000 during 
the year of our Lord 1908. 

Ordinarily a group of men giving away this amount of 
cash, or its equivalent, have the right to be classed as 
public benefactors, as philanthropists; but not so with you, 
for a philanthropist is one who helps the masses, the people, 
the actual consumer, which you have not done, for it is an 
acknowledged fact, which is borne out by scores of letters in 
my possession from carpenters, retailers and buyers of the 
countless items of finished product, wherein cypress is the 
main item of expense, showing almost without exception 
that during the last year the price actually paid by the 


consumer has been but slightly if any lower than prevailed 
during the years previous. 

The. benefit, therefore, has accrued largely to the retailer, 
the planing mill, the factory, and not to the consumer. I 
venture the assertion that, having on hand one year ago a 
fairly large stock, had you been guided by the estimate and 
advice of your chairman of the committee on market condi- 
tions, who at that time predicted only a 60 percent business ; 
had you manufactured 50 percent cut instead of 85 percent, 
or 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet less than you have, you 
would have sold 75 percent or more than you have sold at 
$3 to $5 better price and had 150,000,000 feet or more of 
standing timber that is today cut and gone. Fancy one of 
our largest manufacturers saying openly a year ago that 
firsts and seconds cypress were selling at $5 to $10 a thou- 


sand too high in price. This statement was made. Now 
compare it with the statement of another large manufac- 
turer, who stated a few weeks ago that he would have 


shipped 20,000,000 feet during this year at practically no 
profit. 
Sacrificed Profits. 

You gentlemen, the largest gathering of cypress operators 
in the history of that grand wood; you, the actual owners 
of a very large percentage of all the cypress timber and 
mills in the south, an industry aggregating in value about 
$100,000,000, with liabilities of every character and descrip- 
tion of not to exceed 5 percent, or $5,000,000; you, the con- 
trolling owners in such an industry, forming, as it does, less 
than 2 percent of the lumber product of the country; you, 
financially stronger than any other group of lumbermen on 
earth, parties to and co-conspirators in, needlessly forcing 
the consumption of 150,000,000 feet more of cypress, where 
some other cheaper and more plentifal wood should have 
been used and at the same time sacrificing $3,000,000 out of 
a legitimate and reasonably profitable price, sacrificing 
enough in price alone this year almost to pay every debt of 
every sort and description of every company here represented. 

As many of you know, I have had occasion during the past 
six months to investigate carefully conditions at many of 
your plants, during which time I have obtained information 
and much detail which is the basis and the cause of this 
talk, and out of it all, while time forbids much detail, one 
conviction is forced upon me, to-wit: As compared with the 
manipulation of other raw materials, we are sorely deficient, 
both in the way we use and the quantity we use of our 
standing cypress trees. We are cutting them down at the 
rate of 75,000 to 100,000 acres per annum, 25 percent of 
which is wasted or left in the woods; we manufacture about 
as much in dull times as boom times and force its sale, re- 
gardless of price. In what other line of manufacture is this 
true? None! 

Profitable Co-operation. 

Is it not a fact that the tendency of the times is reason- 
ably to control the manufactured staples so that the supply 
is kept in line with the demand, which will result in that 
most satisfactory condition, a condition to which we are 
entitled, legitimately and legally, a uniform, steady price 


and a good profit? This form of regulation is gaining ground 
every day, in all lines; in the length and breadth of the 
land combinations, organizations, codperation have come to 
stay. Note what happened ten days ago in New Orleans, 
where was assembled a national meeting of cotton growers, 
and from the beginning of their sessions to the end the one 
burden of their song was the formation of an organization, 
the building of warehouses and the obtaining of financial 
assistance—for what purpose? To hold cotton until a satis- 
factory price could be obtained. In this work they received 
assurance of ample assistance from the financiers of that 
city and were also assisted and encouraged in their work 
by his excellency, the governor of that state. Gentlemen, it 
is high time, it seems to me, that this handful of cypress 
manufacturers, so located that they are easily accessible one 
to the other for consultation and advice, on questions of 
manufacture, their product going into the same market for 
the same uses, which makes uniformity of grade and price 
comparatively easy; high time that you waive sentiment, 
petty jealousies, false pride, ambition which is almost crimi- 
nal, to cut more lumber than your neighbor, and to cut as 
much and as fast as possible; high time to adopt some plan, 
even though it may not be absolutely equitable to the last 
dollar to each of you, whereby waste of raw material, ex- 
pensive methods of manufacture and marketing may be 
stopped, whereby cut over lands, now lying idle, may be put 
to some use, whereby supply may be kept in line with the 
demand and a repetition of the last year’s market conditions 
when no one knew the price and everyone made a profit but 
you, making it the most unsatisfactory year since cypress 
became a necessity, again impossible. 


Curtailment a Necessity. 


Gentlemen and friends, my plea to-night, to begin with, is 
the same as it was a year ago, to-wit: Close down your 
plants and curtail your production. It is also for a greater,a 
more intelligent and a more businesslike application of the 
principles of supply and demand, for a greater friendship and 
intimacy between you and among you, for more open plays 
and more comparison of notes and for less secretiveness, for 
more individual present small sacrifices to obtain more pres- 
ent and future general good. My plea is for less lumber, 
that there may be a more uniform and a better price, and 
that there may be left for the use of your children and your 
grandchildren some small part of that splendid wood which, 
in the history of lumbering, has bad few equals, no superiors, 
and which is today intrinsically the most valuable and in 
about the smallest supply of any timber on the continent. 

Dear friends, my plea is for the tall, shaggy, red monarch 
of the swamps of Louisiana, Georgia, Florida and the Caro- 
linas; the tree that was centuries in arriving at its present 
size and greatness; the tree that, when felled, will never re- 
appear; the tree from which the ax and the saw give us a 
product good for any use—unequaled for many, a product 
the beauty of whose figure and coloring, whose grain, no 
artist can imitate; the grand, the magnificent, the everlast- 
ing cypress. 





VIEWS OF ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC COASTS EXPERTS ON THE OUTLOOK. 


VIEWS OF AN EXPERT ON NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE TRADE. 

BALTIMORE, Mb., Dee. 2. Francis E. Waters, 
president of the Surry Lumber Company and an officer 
if the Cumberland Lumber Company, as well as a num 
her of other corporations, has been interviewed by the 
Sun, of Baltimore, on the North Carolina pine trade. 
(reneral Waters is nearly always optimistic but espe- 
ially so at this time, when he foresees a great future 
for the wood, to the development of which he 
levoted many years. He is quoted as follows: 


Gen. 


has 


So far as lumber is concerned, you can say nothing too 
trong or too emphatic to meet my views as to present or 
prospective prosperity. Our mills are all running on full 
time, and many of them overtime. This has been the case 
ince last February, and we find ready sale for the capacity 
ind output. In fact, recently we had some difficulty in get- 
ting sufficient car supply from the Norfolk & Western rail- 
oad to meet our daily orders. 

1 took this matter up with the superintendent of the road 
nd have assurances from him that our needs will be met as 
apidly as the car supply of the company will permit. 

This not only demonstrates our needs in this particular, 
ut it may be taken as an indication that other concerns 
erved by this railroad are as urgent in their demands as 
uurselves. It is proof of a business revival which is not 
alized, but which is general and has come to stay. 

The sharp demand for lumber has naturally had its in- 
uence on the price, and we find a hardening of values in all 
lirections. I had a letter recently from a friend in New 
‘ork who speaks of this advance as a healthy sign of the 
lemand and who says the yards in and around that city are 
ractienlly empty. 

I know, too, that the material in supply is not being piled 
p in yards, but is designed for immediate consumption. All 
rders are urgent, and we are working our mill force to the 
apability of physical endurance to supply what is wanted. 

1 do not wish to be understood as saying this revival in 
he lumber trade was dependent on the result of the elec- 


ion. It was not, nor was it incident to it. Our orders 
‘gan to increase last spring. They continued to grow and 
xpand during the summer, and, | believe, are increasing 


ow because those who need the material have become con- 
inced that the general activities may result in further 
idvances in price. No user of the material can afford to be 
ehind competitors in this respect, hence the demand and 
he promise of its continuance. All want to be in at the 
eginning. Some may have anticipated. 

Last December we shut our miils down. This was because 
ve had a large accumulation of unsold stock with a slow 
inquiry. We did not care to suggest to the workmen shorter 
hours or smaller pay. This might have been misunderstood 
ind caused unrest. We closed. 

In January we opened up again in a lessened degree at 
irst, but the inquiry was so constant that by February 15 
we had all our mills in operation, with a full force of work- 
men. This has not only continued, but the force has in- 
reased steadily until now we have all the business we can 
handle and are perfectly satisfied with the outlook. 

Our shipments are made from Maine to New Orleans. I 
believe I can say safely that those to the eastern states are 
equal to those of any wholesale manufacturer in our line. 
We penetrate the lumber producing centers of Pennsylvania 
in suecessful competition. 

If the returning prosperity can be gauged by the activities 
in the lumber trade—and by this I mean all kinds of wood 
used for building—then I should say we are on the threshold 
of an era of business advancement that should bring cheer- 
i alike to the manufacturer, the producer and the 
aborer, 

Covering the whole country east of the Ohio river, as we 
do, we are in a position . ae of the sentiment and the 
confidence with which building operations are being con- 
ducted. I have also found that the Europeans are taking an 
optimistic view of the situation here. They are sending in 
orders, and our books show a greater contentment and in- 
creased activities there. 


The various mills of the Surry Lumber Company have 
an aggregate capacity of 400,000 feet a day. Within 
the last month additions have been made to the manu- 
facturing facilities of the company, the Cumberland 





Lumber Company, an allied concern, having entered into 
arrangements with the Norfolk Lumber Company to saw 
the Cumberland company’s timber, the Norfolk com- 
pany paying a fixed price and delivering the lumber at 
a figure agreed upon. 
TRADE SITUATION AS REFLECTED BY A BIG 
MANUFACTURER. 

for business and particularly for a 

for logging engines and saw mill and 
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marine machinery is excellent, according to the views 
of W. H. Corbett, president of the Willamette Iron & 
Portland, Ore. 


Steel Works, This concern is, an ex- 





W. H. CORBETT, OF PORTLAND, ORE. 

tensive manufacturer of high grade logging and saw mill 
machinery, as well as marine machinery. General busi- 
ness conditions reflect very quickly in the business of 
concerns catering to the lumbering and logging and ship- 
ping business. On the Pacific coast, the Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works stands high among the manufacturers of 
logging and lumbering machinery. It is one of the oldest 
concerns in the west and one of the largest plants, with 
perhaps one exception, on the entire Pacific coast. 

In speaking of the business outlook Mr. Corbett stated 
to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, ‘‘that now 
that the election is over with, there is no mistaking posi- 
tive indications that the country will surely be enjoying 
prosperous business conditions soon.’’ Continuing, he 
said: . 

The winter season out here is invariably our dull period, 
as we cater largely to the logging and contracting interests, 
which are of course materially affected by winter weather 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding this, we feel proud of the fact that 
within the last month we have received orders for about 
twelve logging engines, all of them of the heaviest and most 
advanced types, and particularly since the election the vol- 
ume of inguiries has increased in a most satisfactory way. 

These sales are pretty well distributed along the Pacific 


coast, the largest machine of the lot being a special 14x14 


road engine for the West Side Lumber Company at Tuo- 
lumne, Cal. This machine is considerably larger and 
higher grade than any other road engine in existence, the 


total weight of it being nearly thirty tons, and the gearing 
being of cut steel throughout. 

The bulk of the other engines were of our new Humboldt 
type, the 11x13 size seeming to be the favorite. We take 
particular pride in the fact that two engines were recently 
sold and shipped to the McIntyre Lumber & Export Com- 
pany of Mobile, Ala. The order was the result of a tour of 
the Coast by Mr. McIntyre, who made a close study of local 


logging conditions, his final conclusion being that the 
Pacific coast loggers were far in advance of their eastern 
associates, and that Pacific coast machinery was relatively 
in the same position. These people bought two of our 
9144x11 combination engines. 

Not being ourselves in the lumber business, we do not 


know what their conditions are, except that our own busi- 
ness is practically a reflection of theirs, as we cater largely 
to their demands. In any event we can certainly vouch for 


the fact that the northwest lumbermen and loggers of to- 
day have a vastly different shape to the corners of their 


mouth to what they had six months ago, and with less lum- 
ber in the world every year, and more demand for it, we 
have but little doubt about the comfort of the Pacific north- 
west. 

BABA Ow 


TOO BUSY TO BE ILL. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 1—C. A. Smith, of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company and allied interests, is 
home from a visit to his interests on the Pacific coast, 
his sixth this year. He was much surprised on his return 
to hear that reports had been circulated that his health 
was very bad and he was near a physical breakdown. For 
a man who has traveled about 40,000 miles since the first 
of this year, and has plunged every day into big and 
engrossing matters of business, he eertainly is a marvel 
of health and vigor. What athletes call ‘‘the pink of 
condition’’ is evident in his features, and if ever a man’s 
appearance belied his years, C. A. Smith’s assuredly 
does. It is hard to believe after meeting him that he 
soon will be 56 years of age. Since his return from the 
west some of his friends who have called to condole 
With him about his poor health have been moved to 
wonder at the way Mr. Smith has caused the hand of 
time to stand still for him during the last fifteen years. 
Mr. Smith said: 

Business conditions in general on the Pacific coast are 
first class. The feeling of confidence which has pervaded the 
whole country is shared out there, and as elsewhere it was 
greatly strengthened by the election of Mr. Taft. The lum- 
ber business there has shown quite an improvement lately. 
Three weeks ago when I was in San Francisco there was a 
general price advance. Mills that were down during the 
summer for lack of business have started up again, and the 
movement of lumber is heavy. The best evidence of better 
conditions has been in the general advance of prices on cargo 
shipments. 

Mr. Smith says his company’s mill at Mansfield, Ore., 
was expected to start with a night crew at Thanks- 
giving time, the extra men having arrived-to begin work 
at that date. Heretofore they have run days only. Hav 
ing a new mill in first class shape, they expect to run 
through the winter without interruption even at holidays, 
except for a day at a time. 

BP BPB DPD PPP PL 
WILL STOP CUTTING TIMBER. 

The Denver & Rio Grande railroad has notified the 
government that it intends to stop’ cutting timber on 
lands claimed by the government in Colorado, pending 
the taking of testimony in an equity suit which is now 
filed and in which, it is alleged, the railroad has cut large 
quantities of timber without a permit from or giving 
compensation to the government. 
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FINANCIAL EMBARRASMENTS AND LITIGATION IN VARIOUS 


J. C. Moorehead Lumber Company Asks Extension. 

The J. C. Moorehead Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., on November 7 sent to its creditors a letter asking 
for an extension of six months on its indebtedness. The 
letter was as follows: 

We enclose herewith an itemized statement of our assets 
and indebtedness. On July 17 last our saw mill, which cost 
$42,000, was burned. There was no insurance. You will 
note that $49,579.10 of the secured claim of the indebted- 
ness is held by stockholders of the company, who are of 
course not inclined to press their claim. All of the first 
mortgaze bondholders are stockholders. The manufactured 
lumber on hand will cover the remaining unsecured debts. 
The uncut timber owned by the company is very valuable, 
but it can not be marketed at present. In view of these 
facts, we would ask you to give us the extension of six 
months on your claim. We think with this indulgence 
on your part we will be able to pull through and save you 
as well as ourselves. If our firm is forced to sell at the 
present time we fear we can protect neither you nor us. We 
have been paying off our outside creditors as rapidly as 
possible and believe that if let alone we can do the same 
with all. 

The company’s statement ofgassets and liabilities is 
as follows: 








Ree eh CORD UPINUOIIE So oa ise rsd one do We eRiow S$ 5,001.65 
Re: A UEEIIN GS, ghee we kw ic ace Shrew érsieliens 27,700.00 
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Accounts payable to outside creditors.......... 5,483.41 
Accounts payable to stockholders.............. 16,127.65 

Other liabilities are: 
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Assets, including bills and accounts receivable, 

lumber, railroad equipment, portable mill, 

building, real estate, standing timber, logs and 

OED, TRIES 6 o.5. 4.50.00 45h d0id 050 0085-00 $244,900.95 

At last report about half of the creditors had econ 
sented to the extension asked for. The company claims 
to be in position to go ahead and do business at a 
profit. It also claims that in the event of a receiver- 
ship or bankruptey proceedings the $52,500 worth of 
first mortgage bonds would come in for consideration 
and would materially reduce the amount which cred- 
itors might recover. The company also intimated at 
the time the letter was sent out that if necessary to 
protect all interests it would begin voluntary bank- 
ruptey proceedings in the event that creditors at 
tempted to enforce collection of their claims by judg 
ment and execution. The J. C. Moorehead Lumber 
Company is a West Virginia corporation and the pres- 
ent unfortunate condition of affairs is believed to be 
due principally to the loss sustained by the burning of 
its mill. 





D. C. Richardson-Taylor Company in Trouble. 

As the result of action taken by the Rice-Stix Dry 
goods Company, of St. Louis, an order was issued in 
the federal court at Shreveport on November 26 citing 
the D. C. Riehardson-Taylor Lumber Company, of 
Shreveport, and its subsidiary companies, the Ozone 
Lumber Company, of Verde, La., the Lena Saw Mill 
Company, of Lena, La., and W. H. Herne Lumber Com- 
pany, of Frierson, La., to appear on December 3 in 
the United States district court and show cause why 
a receiver should not be appointed. The assets of the 
D. C. Richardson-Taylor Lumber Company are esti- 
mated at $1,000,000 and its liabilities at $400,000. 
On October 1, 1907, the company made a statement 
over the signature of its secretary showing total 
assets of $2,359,114.29 and liabilities, exclusive of 
capital stoe ky of $359,114.29. The officers of the com- 
pany are D. ¢ . Rie hardson, president and general man 
ager; W. F. Taylor, vice president; T. R. Lawhon, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. B. Chipman, assistant 
general ‘manager; J. D. Bateheldor, auditor, and J. D. 
Stump, manager of saw mills. The same persons with 
D. C. Richardson, jr., comprise the directors of the 








company. 





Commission Man Alleged Bankrupt. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Noy. 80.—Arthur A. Will, Simpson Stur 
zeon and Charles L. Lang, creditors, filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey asking that R. J. Finck, a commission lumberman 
with offices in the Kellar building, be declared bankrupt, al- 
leging his liabilities aggregated more than $75,000. Attached 
to the petition was an answer from Finck admitting his in- 
solyency and consenting to the filing of the petition. 

BOO" 


Notice of Auction of Saw Mill Plant. 

New OnrceEANS, LaA., Dec. 1.—Thomas C. Wingate, receiver 
for Howell Bros. & Sanders Company, Limited, of Orange, 
La., announces that he will auction at Lessville, La., De- 
cember 12, 9,470 acres of pine timber land, saw mill plant, 
commissary and all mechanical appliances of the company. 
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Good Prospect for Bankrupt. 

OPELOUSAS, La., Noy. 28.—Alleging that the company was 
unable to meet its obligations as they mature, creditors filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy against the Nigh-Rut- 
ledge Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of this city, and 
Russell Myrick and Kent Williamson were appointed receiv- 
ers by District Judge Lewis. The application for the ap- 
pointment of receivers was ex parte, the evidence showing 
there was no opposition to the proceedings as far as the 
company was concerned. ‘The reason for the company’s pres- 
ent condition is said to be due to the financial stringency of 
the last year and that the company has been unable to sell its 
output at fair prices. It is stated the company is in a fair 
way and it will be only a short time before it will be out of 
receivers’ hands. 





Schedule Filed by Texas Bankrupt. 

Housron, TEX., Nov. 22.—The schedules of the liabilities 
and assets i the ‘bankruptcy cases of the Montgomery 
County Lumber Company and Bernard Brown, whose re- 
ceiverships were reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN two 
weeks ago, were filed in the federal court yesterday. In 
the case of the Montgeapery. County Lumber Company the 
schedule shows liabilities of $26,865.05, consisting of secured 
claims, $1,119; open accounts and unsecured claims, $25,- 
746.06. The company has total assets of $8,705.75, which 
consists of bills and notes, $2,000; furniture, $300; ma- 














chinery, $3,500; other personal property, $600; debts due . 


on open account, $1,990.13, and unliquidated claims, $315.62. 
In the case of Bernard Brown the schedule gives his totai 
liabilities as $5 47.01, consisting of secured claims, 
$4,653.57 ; unsecured claims, $24,480.77, and notes and bills 
which he alleges ought to be paid by other parties, $24,- 
322.67. The total assets are $9,228. consisting of bills 
and notes, $3.177 ¢ stock in trade, $150; horses, $165: stocks 
and bonds, $2,050; policies of insrrane e, $600; judgments, 
$302.96; money on deposit, $18.35, and property claimed as 
exempt, $165. 





















Federal Court Sustains Former Wisconsin Governor. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 2.—Judge Quarles, in the federal 
court, has sustained a plea in abatement made by former 
Gov. Edward Scofield, the well known Wisconsin lumberman, 
in the suit filed against him by the Marinette Saw Mill Com- 
pany. The company brought suit to collect a judgment of 
$12,000 awarded in 1892. Mr. Scofield pleaded that it had 
been agreed that payment should not be made until the de- 
cision of a higher court, to which an appeal had been taken, 
— be handed down. ‘The higher court, as yet, has not 
acted, 





Arkansas Company Declared Bankrupt. 

TEXARKANA, ARK., Noy. 28.—-The J. F. Frye & Son Lumber 
Company, a manufacturing, wholesale and retail lumber con- 
cern of Ogden, was declared bankrupt by the federal court in 
this city. The concern has been in the hands of Receiver 
B. A. Lewis for some time, who recently sold the assets for 
$6,000, Several of the stockholders and creditors, thinking 
that the plant was worth more, asked for the appointment of 
a receiver in the bankruptcy court. The assets of the com- 
pany are said to be worth about $8,000. 





Allege Misrepresentation of Timber. 
2kETY, Wasu., Noy. 26.—In a complaint filed in the 
superior court Carl M. Clemens, prominent in mining and 
lumbering circles, and his associates in the Nippon Lumber 
Company are charged with defrauding G. W. Fairchild out of 
$9,000 on a timber deal. It is alleged in the complaint that 
“lemens and H. C. Coffman represented to Fairchild that 
fand which they owned in’ Skykomish valley was heavily tim 
bered, having a valne of $220,000, and that the plaintiff was 
induced to put $10,000 into the deal by false representation 
and become president oi the Nippon Lumber Company. ‘This 
in June, 1907. Later, in September, the same year, 
alleges that he discovered the articles of in- 
corporation had not been filed until several months after 
the deal had been put through and that the articles had 
not been drawn ‘n the proper manner. The charge is also 
made that stock was issued and sold prior to the actual in- 
corporation of the Nippon Lumber Company. Fairchild 
claims he was shown some exceptionally fine timber which 
the defendants alleged was their own but which in reality 
Was on state lands. 

















Alleged Violation of Contract. 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 1.— The Hicks-Hauptman Lum 
ber Company has filed suit against the Zenith Lumber Com 
pany for alleged violaiion of contract, According to the 
complainant a contract was entered into with the defendant 
by which the latter company was to furnish a large bili of 
lumber. After the fire of 1906 it found itself unable to meet 
its contracts and the Zenith compauy refused to make pay 
ment of $502 on a car of lumber. 
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Erings Suit to Assess Stockholders. 


CINCINNATI, ObfLO, Noy. 30.--Suit was brought November 
2S to assess the stockholders of the Enterprise Lumber Com 
pany by Cobb, Hloward & Bailey, attorneys for the Hutchin- 
son Lumber Company, a southern corporation. They set up 
a claim of indebtediess to them of S690, and sue on behalf 
of themselves and all creditors. They allege that the defend- 
ant company, which went into the hands of a receiver wpon 
the sey Dg ince of James W. Meyers, the president and 
manager, in July, 1907, is insolvent; that some of the stock 
has not been. paid for, and they ask judgment requiring all 
unpaid stock to be paid in and for an assessment against all 
stockholders sufficient to pay all debts. Attorneys Bennett 
& Utter, for ihe Enterprise company, and Receiver William 
Il. Stewart assert that the company is perfectly solvent, 
has recentivy paid a 20 percent dividend on its indebtedness 
and is being-run at a steady profit. They allege that the 
suit is simply a move on behalf of southern lumber com 
panies to embarrass the receiver. 
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Receiver for New Orleans Company Files Report. 


New Or.LeANS, La., Nov. 25.—The receiver of the Lhote 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company last week filed its re 
port covering the period from Apsil 9 to October 9 last, from 
which it appears that under the receivership management 
the assets of the firm have been increased by $17,000. This 
has been brought about, the report explains, by the exten- 
sion of the business so as to run it at a profit. The detailed 
account siows that the receiver has incurred liabilities of 
$37,806.04, covered by receiver's certificates for $20,000, and 
accounts payable of $17,806.04. Privileged claims for pay 
roll amounting to $1,599.05 have been met and the assets 
increased $55,501.06, as follows: Cash, $988.16; inventory, 

i; office fixtures, machinery, live stock and vehicles, 
S4, accounts and bills receivable, $26,144.78 The 
assets of the concern, as given by the receiver, total $580, 

. From July 9 to October 9, inclusive, the receipts 
egated $76,602.82 and the disbursements $74,822.95, 
inulin a balance of cash on hand, $1,779.87. 

















Brings Suit for Division of Commission. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 20.-——Declaring that he had been de 
frauded out of his share in a timber land deal, DeWitt 
Clinton Morse has filed suit against George E. Tuman, Daisy 
Tuman, his wife, W. P. Frick and F. W. Lake, asking for a 
division of commission of $285,000, alleged to have been 
collected by them as commission on a timber deal. Mr. 
Morse claims he had agreed with the others to sell a large 
tract of timber land in Humboldt county on a commission 
basis. He said the commission on the deal should amount to 
the above named figure and the suit was brought to get his 
share. The defendants deny they have received any money 
on the sale. 











Files Suit for Nonfulfillment of Contract. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Noy. 28.—The Webster Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of chairs at Superior, Wis., recently 
filed suit against William M. Penrod, of Benton county, 
Minnesota, for alleged nonfulfillment of contract. The com- 
plainant states that Penrod contracted to manufacture and 
deliver to the Webster Manufacturing Company his entire 
mill output of hardwood lumber and chair stock. The plain- 
tiff alleges that $12,000 was advanced to the defendant in 
one payment and various sums making a total of $12,695.27. 
Penrod, so the company claims, delivered under the contract 
567,132 feet and is entitled to a credit of only $8,548.58, and 
it is claimed that the defendant refuses to complete his con- 
tract with the company. It is further alleged that Penrod 
sold quantities of lumber to other parties and that he was 
indebted to the chair company over and above all lumber 
shipped and delivered to the amount of $3,944.59, and judg- 
ment is asked for that amount. 
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SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Material Man’s Lien Law Unconstitutional. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 20.—Lumbermen in the Spokane 
country are interested in the decision by Judge W. BE. 
Ituneke, of the, Spokane county superior court, declaring the 
material men's lien law unconstitutional. The Spokane 
Lumbermen’s Club, having become interested, has taken the 
matter up with lumbermen of the state, also with members 
of the legislature at Washington, with the view of having 
an effective Mensure passed at the 1909 session. A com 
mittee has been appointed to handle the matter and is as 
foliows: George W. Hoag, of the National Lumber Com 
pany; J. P. Reardon, of the MeGoidrick Lumber Company ; 
J. F. Sexton, of J. F. Sexton & Co.; E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, 
of the Phoenix Lumber Company. 








Alleges Breach of Contract. 

ORANGE, TEX., Noy. 30. In the case of H, EF. Dunham vs. 
the Orange Lumber Company a verdict was returned in tavor 
of the defendant Mr. Dunham brought suit for $20,000, al- 
leging that the Orange Liinber Company broke its contract 
with him. The complainant alleges that he entered in to a 
contract to supply the defendant company with logs and 
en the strength of the contract had a pull boat built which 
he operated in getting out the logs. The case attracted a 
zreat deal of attention aniong rivermen and lumbermen and 
it was one of the hardest fought cases in the present term 
of court. 








Pittsburg Lumberman Appointed Receiver. 
Pirrspurae, Pa., Nov. 23. Word was received in Pittsburg 
today that W. W. Vosburg, of Bemis & Vosburg, had been 
appointed by the United States court of West Virginia as 
receiver for Field Bros., Incorporated, which has been in 


difficulties for some time Mr. Vosburg has accepted and 
has filed a bond of $25,000 and will proceed to at once 
look after the affairs of the concern From what can be 


learned, the assets of the company will exceed its liabili 
ties It has a inodern mill at Pocahontas, W. Va., and has 
been considered a strong corporation in the past. 


www 


Secures Clear Title to Timber. 

Houston, Tex., Nov. 21.--A verdict for the tithe to 1,476 
acres ol land located in Liberty county, Texas, was returned 
by the jury in the federal court Wednesday in favor of the 
Foster Lumber Company in the suit brought against the de 
fendant company by Annie Thompson Lomax. The case Is an 
interesting one The land involved in the controversy was 
patented in IS3s8 to one David Rankin. On the trial it de 
veloped that the heirs of David Rankin were claiming the 
iand and the question was to determine which of the Ran 
kins was the rightful claimant. Each ef the parties to the 
suit claimed tithe by reason of purchases from the heirs of 
David Rankin and each contended that the Rankin under 
whom they held was the original owner. A number of the 
oldest residents to the district were called to the witness 
stand, and some old land history of east Texas was reviewed 
rhe Foster Lumber Company, which was awarded the title, 
bought the land about fourteen years ago, paying $2 an 
acre It is worth several times that amount now. 





Affairs of Affiliated West Virginia Concerns. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Nov. 20 rhe affairs of Creed Col 
lus, personally, and those of the Pennsboro Lumber Com 
pany, the Collins Company and the Lick Run Lumber Com 
pany, all of Peunsboro, were up for review before Referee 
T. A. Brown November 16. In the affairs of Mr. Collins as 
an individual Ilomer Adams was appointed trustee. Thomas 
J. Davis was made trustee of the Pennsboro Lumber Com 
pany and the Collins Lumber Company, and the appraisers 
uppoluted in the case were J. J. Shore, C. =. Fleming and 
R. L. Manle In the Lick Run company’s case Attorney 
Terrence D. Stewart, of Morgantown, was appointed truste 
and the a named in the case were S. S. Dusen- 

I 





bettry, R Moitis and M. McKenzie. The affairs of the 
compantes are reported to ve in a muddled condition and 
not much can be told about the final result The Collins 


Company is reported to be in the worst way financially and 
net much can be expected sin the way of assets. 





Brings Suit to Annul Stock. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Dec. 2.—The suit of E. T. Lambkin vs 
the Monroe Lumber Company et al. was tried and taken 
under advisement by the district court at Monroe last Mon 
day. The suit is brought to annul $700,000 worth of stock 
in the company. Its original stock was $300,000, and it is 
charged that it was increased by the president, W. A. Brown 
to $1,000,000 without the authority of "the stockholders and 
directors. At the time, it is said, Mr. Lambkin, the plaintiff, 
owned only a small part of the original $300,000 stock, but 
later acquired control of nearly all of it W. EF. Millsaps 
appeared in the case as an intervenor 





Sues For Half Interest in Property. 

Derroir, Micu., Nov. 26.—-A bill of complaint has been 
filed by Thomas Nestor and his wife against Thomas G. Sulli 
van to recover from the latter a half interest in property 
located In Ontonagon county, Michigan, said to be worth 
$100,000, Nestor claims that he and Sullivan entered into 
a ge done gens | arrangement by which he was to look up tim 
ber land and arrange for its purchase, while Sullivan was 
to devote his time to financing the deals. The profits were 
to be split between them. Nestor charges that after valuable 
junds had been acquired Suliivan repudiated the agreement 
and seeks to retain the profits. 





Property of New York Bankrupt Sold. 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The property of the Tyler 
Lumber Company was, on November 18, sold at public auc- 
tion tor $99,550 to Frank L. Szabriskio. The property was 
sold according to’ the order of Referee Stanley W. Dexter. 
The company’s property consists of about $260,000 worth 
of timber lands, consisting of 28,000 acres, mills ete., which 
are located in Levy and Alachua counties, Florida. The 
sale was said to be free and clear of all liens and incum 
brance, 








Canada Bank Takes Out Writ. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Nov. 19.—The Sovereign Bank of Canada 
has taken out a writ against the Hurdman Lumber Com 
pany, of Ottawa, for $21,417, which the bank claims is due 
it on promissory notes. 


Bankruptcy Petition Filed Against Byproduct Concern. 

ToLepo, Onto, Noy, 22.—-A petition in involuntary bank 
ruptcy was filed in the United States courts at Toledo 
against the ‘Turpentine & Vine Products Company, which 
was organized some months ago for the purpose of extracting 
turpentine and numerous byproducts from pine stumps, with 
the state of Michigan for the field of its operations. The 
assets of the concern consist of an extensive plant at Ros 
common county, Michigan, and office furniture and fixtures 
in Toledo. It is said the liabilities will exceed $12,000. The 
petition was filed by Albert G. Henig, of Cleveland, and 
Harry J. Leary and the B. F. Wade & Sons Company, of 
Toledo, who allege that the concern made an assignment to 
Harry J. Cox November 5, and that constituted an act of 
bankruptcy. W. W. Campbell was appointed receiver to 
take charge of the business. 
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~ NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Year's Work Reviewed in Able Addresses — Railroad Matters Up for Discussion — History of the Organization. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 1.—Twenty years of sue 
cessful work in the organization were rounded out nicely 
by the annual meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, held at the West hotel in this 
vity today. Reference to the history and growth of 
the association was repeatedly made during the meeting. 
It was well attended, and was followed by a banquet 
in the clubroom of the hotel. 

President D. F. Clark, after calling the meeting to 
order, at 3:30 p. m., addressed the members briefly: 


I am glad to be able to call you together on this the twen- 
tieth anniversary of our association. This organization was 
formed by men who felt that there should be ¢ertain grades 
and rules for selling hardwood lumber. They were pioneers 
in such work and showed a foresight that we ought to be 
proud of. We are glad to see some of these old warhorses 
with us today, and to welcome them. There was not at 
that time any set of rules west of Chicago, and few rules 
were used at all. 

At that time our rules were such that we took in not only 
manufacturers and wholesalers but consumers and retailers. 
Whether that system was wise or not, it was one of the most 
successful organizations ever formed in the lumber trade. 
We had fine meetings, well attended. Some years later we 
changed the rules so as to include only manufacturers and 
wholesalers in the association. Our system of inspection at 
that time was that of appointing some of our employees as 
inspectors. That worked weil for a time, but did not give 
entire satisfaction and later it was thought best to have a 
manufacturers’ association to cover the country and have 
uniform rules of grading. We had as much to do with the 
formation of that association and we have as good a stand- 
ing In that body as any association in the country. 

Two years ago we changed our inspection method and 
brought a national inspector here to attend to all our in- 
spections. 

There was considerable agitation a year ago regarding 
freight rates and overweight claims, and our railroad com- 
mittee will report on this today. Great good came of that 
agitation and we are certainiy better used now by the rail- 
roads than ever before 

The forestry question is one we should consider. A panic 
in timber certainly confronts us Experts declare that our 
hardwood forests will be gone in fifteen years. It might be 
well for us to take action to confer with other associations 
regarding means to preserve and perpetuate our forests. 
rhey are being wasted by disastrous fires, and the Wisconsin 
plan of a tax of 2 cents an acre for fire protection is one to 
be considered. 

Another question to come up is the improvement of our 
waterways. One of our number was a delegate to the recent 
waterways conference at Chicago and he will report on it 
today. 

The question of our city markets is one of interest to 
us Something should be done about it The men who do 
business in these cities and pay taxes here should have this 
market, and not lose it entirely to the southern people. 

We have a new constitution draft to be reported today and 
| hope it will meet with your approval. 

We are also to consider the code of trade ethics adopted 
at the conference in this city That is simply a square deal 
among lumbermen. Even if we do not take action, we are 
benefited by knowing what the practice is among other as- 
soclations We have not been troubled so much as some 
others—as the west coast people-—with cancelations, for 
instance, 

Business conditions are improving and we are in better 
shape than we were a year ago. We are not back to nor 
mal yet, but there is no question that business confidence is 
fully restored, and I believe we are moving forward to one 
of the most prosperous years in the history of the associa- 
tion 1 appreciate highly the coéperation of the members 
luring the last two yeurs. 








Secretary Hayden read the minutes of the last annual 
meeting, and then read his annual report, as follows: 


Report of the Secretary. 


On this, the twentieth annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen's Association, your secretary has little 
to say regarding the work of the organization during the 
year. Early in the year the chief matter of importance to 
interest our members was the effort on the part of the asso 
ination to secure some fair and equitable understanding with 
the traffic officials of northwestern roads which would insure 
more prompt and courteous treatment at the hands of the 
representatives of the carriers in the matter of adjusting 
differences over the weights of lumber. The special railroad 
committee will report the results of this effort. 

The present membership of the association consists of 
twenty-three concerns, with the addition of two whose ap- 
jlications have been favorably acted upon by the member 
hip committee. These are the Lavine Timber Company 
ind G. S. Agnew. During the year the membership of the 
Pacific Timber Company was transferred to the Minnesota 
Lumber Compary, and that of the G. W. Everts Lumber 
Company to the Forbes-Everts Lumber Company. 

At the meeting held November 9, the Inspection rules of 
he National Hardwood Lumber Association, as amended at 
he June meeting of that organization, were made the official 
ules of the Northwestern association. 

It is no news to the members of this association that the 
ast year has not been one of entire satisfaction in the hard 
vood lumber trade; but with the presidential election out of 
ihe way, the panic of a year ago a matter of history, and a 
esult in the harvest fields of the most valuable crop ever 
aised, confidence has returned and every hardwood lumber- 
nan is looking forward to a year of prosperity. It is not 
ikely that business during the early months of next year 
vill ‘assume the proportions of a year and a half ago. Busi- 
ess depressions leave their scars for some time after the 
vounds are healed, but before another year is closed trade 

hould be good. 

Unless I hear objection before closing. I will give a brief 
utline of the early meetings which called the Northwestern 

lardwood Lumbermen’s Association into being a score of 
ears ago. 

At a gathering of a few hardwood lumbermen early in 
i889, presided over by J. H. Coolidge, it was considered 
idvisable to organize an association, and the preliminary 
rganization meeting was held on January 30. At that 
ineeting were present W. B. Judd, George Parr, J. G. Ingram, 
W. C. Reckford, KE. R. Sanford, R. B. Thompson, W. C. 
Bailey, H. A. Bennett, H. W. Huntington, C. F. Osborn, T. 
Dunlap, W. UH. Nichol, F. L. Johnson, C. R. Brooks and 
!. N. Nind. 

J. G. Ingram was chosen temporary chairman and Mr. 
Nind temporary secretary. After some discussion, Mr. Bailey 
inoved the appointment of a committee of three on organiza 
tion, and a committee of five on inspection rules. The 
former committee was made up of Messrs. Nind, Ingram and 
rooks and the latter of Messrs. Thompson, Reckford, Judd, 
Bailey and Bennett. 

At the afternoon session the former committee presented 
a constitution which is practically the same as that under 
which the association is now conducted. 

The first otlicers chosen were: President, W. C. Batiey ; 
Ma president, J. F. Jackson; secretary and treasurer, J. N. 
Nind. 

Mr. Bailey continued to hold the office of president until 





the annua} election of 1897, when Marshall H. Coolidge was 
elected Mr. Coolidge held the office until the annual meet- 
ing held December 2, 1902. 

At the annual meeting of 1894 the separate office of treas- 
urer was created and C. R. Brooks was elected to the posi- 
tion. He continued in that office until the annual meeting 
of 1897, when the present incumbent, C. F. Osborne, was 
elected. 

Mr. Nind remained in the office of secretary until the an- 
nual meeting of 1899, when he was succeeded by your pres- 
ent secretary. 

The rest is recent history and within the memory of most 
of those present. 


The report of the treasurer, C. F. 


Osborne, was as 
follows: 7 
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Balance cash on hand... 


I’. H. Lewis, chairman of the board of arbitration, was 
called on for a report. He said there had evidently 
been no dissatisfaction with the national inspector, as he 
had not been called upon in any case. 

The report of the railroad committee was then read, 
as follows: 

Your committee begs leave to report that since our last 
annual meeting little has been done about railroad matters. 
We endeavored to secure a further conference with the north- 
western freight agents of the railroads, but up to this time 
have been unable to do so. However, we believe that the 
agitation and persevering work which we did with the rail- 
road representatives relative to fair and proper adjustment 
of both rates and overweights accomplished a great deal of 
good. 

We believe that the railroad companies have entirely 
changed their attitude in the manner in which they endeavor 
to force their arbitrary rulings upon the business of the 
shipper, and we understand that they are now having schools 
of instruction whereby they are endeavoring to instruct their 
employees to be more polite, agreeable and considerate in 
their treatment of the business public. We, however, would 
recommend that we continue our railroad committee with 
full authority to represent the association and continue an 
aggressive policy, if necessary, until we obtain what the 
association considers just and equitable settlements of any 
difficulties that might arise between us. The enlargement 
of the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the policies now pursued by the government will sooner or 
later no doubt correct many evils which have arisen and 
which are hard for any one association to overcome. 

You remember in the past the question of reciprocal de- 
murrage was discussed and finally passed, but today to our 
knowledge there is not one case where the railroad compa- 
nies have been compelled to pay a penalty for not furnishing 
cars. 

We wish to impress upon the members of the association 
that they should at all times be entirely honest in presenting 
any claims to the committee, as it certainly would be very 
embarrassing to the committee if claims presented are not 
strictly in the right. 

The report of the trade ethies conference was read by 
the secretary and taken up for discussion, F. A. Nolan 
moved their adoption, and this opened up considerable 
discussion. He aecepted an amendment by W. C. Bailey, 
to adopt the rules only so far as related to the business 
of hardwood wholesaling. W. C. Stanton cited a case of 
a shipment of west coast shingles, which were paid for 
before arrival, and said he would never bind himself to 
pay for a car until he had received it. 

After some further discussion the code was adopted, 
with the understanding that it was not binding on in 
dividual members. 

F. H. Lewis moved that the railroad committee be 
continued for another year, and this carried without 
discussion. 

A. 8. Bliss was asked to report experiences with the 
car stake question. He said some railroad companies 
have formed a practice of refusing to allow for weight 
of ear stakes, although their tariffs specify such an 
allowance, and refuse claims until they are foreed to pay 
them. 

The chair called up the question of overweight claims, 
and it was agreed by several that better treatment had 
been given lately by F. E. Becker and the weighing asso 
viations. Bruce Odell, of Cadillac, Mich., asked the north 
western men to tell him what they did to Mr. Becker. 
W. H. Sill told of the conference held last year, saying 
that at the time it seemed of little good, but that 
much better treatment had been aceorded since. Mr. 
Odell said the Michigan manufacturers had many griev 
ances against Mr. Becker, and hardly ever had a claim 
allowed. They have a feeling that he is put there to 
say no, and do not believe the railroad companies ought 
to hide behind the inefficiency of such a bureau. 

F. A. Nolan, who attended the deep waterways con 
gress at. Chicago in October, made an interesting re 
port of that affair. 

Secretary Hayden read a draft of a new constitution 
for the association. It was suggested that as the asso 
ciation is incorporated, the question should be looked 
up and that constitution amended in a legal way. On 
motion of W. H. Sill, the chair was authorized to ap 
point a committee of three. on constitution, to report 
at the next monthly meeting. 

On motion of A. H. Barnard, membership dues were 
raised to $5 a year. 

M. H. Coolidge, second president of the association, 
was present, although no longer engaged in the hard- 
wood business, and he spoke briefly, declaring his belief 
that the Northwestern association had a much more far- 
reaching influence than its founders thought for. 

Joseph 8S. Hiscock, prominent furniture manufacturer 
formerly connected with the association, contributed to 
the recollections with a few stories. C. F. Osborne, the 
one man who has attended every meeting of the associa- 
tion in the twenty years, also gave some leaves out of his 
experience. Bruce Odell, of Cadillac, Mich., as a visit- 
ing manufacturer spoke on the benefit of association 
work, especially in the grading rules. F. H. Lewis and 


A. E. Peterson, also former presidents, spoke, and then 
in turn all present were called on for some contribution 
to the pleasure of the evening. The toastmaster finished 
with President-elect A. H. Barnard, who after a short 
talk announced the following committees: 

Constitution and bylaws—J. F. Hayden, C. F. Osborne and 
y. C. Bailey. 

Railroad committee—A. S. Bliss, W. H. Sill and W. C. 
Stanton. 

l'orestry—D. F. Clark, W. C. Bailey and A. E. Peterson. 

Deep waterways—F. A. Nolan, George P. De Long, F. M. 
sartelme, 


Letters of regret in response to invitations were read 
from O. O, Agler, Chicago; Fred A. Diggins, Cadillae, 
Mich.; G. J. Landeck, Milwaukee; C. H. Barnaby, Green 
castle, Ind.; J. M. Pritchard, Indianapolis, Ind.; Earl 
Palmer, Paducah, Ky., and Theo. Fathauer, Chicago. 

On motion of W. C. Bailey, the president appointed 
a nominating committee, consisting of A. E. Peterson, 
W. C. Bailey and F. H. Lewis. The committee retired, 
and came back with a report naming the following of 
ficers and committees: 

President—A. H. Barnard. 

Vice president—W. C. Stanton. 

Treasurer—C. F. Osborne. 

Secretary—d. F. Hayden. 

Board of arbitration—F. H. Lewis, Charles Oliver, P. R 
Hamilton, F. A. Nolan, A. E. Peterson. 

Membership committee—A. 8. Bliss, f. P. Lennan, N. C. 
sennett. 

The secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the 
association for those named. Messrs. Bailey and Peter 
son escorted the president-elect to the chair, and he was 
called on for a speech. He said he had been surprised 
at the action of the committee, but supposed the choice 
of him had been in the nature of a promotion, as he 
has been vice president. He extended hearty thanks for 
the honor. Mr, Stanton likewise acknowledged the honor 
of election as vice president. 

The association then adjourned, and in a few minutes 
all assembled at a banquet in the clubroom of the hotel, 
which was highly enjoyed. 


The Banquet. 

The banquet was stretched out over the entire evening 
und the usual feature of a visit to the theater was 
omitted. The change was a big success and the social 
hours following the dinner proved a memorable reunion. 
The retiring president, David F. Clark, acted as toast- 
master, and in his opening remarks called attention to 
the fact that this was the twentieth anniversary of the 
association and that every president in the history of the 
body was gathered around the big round table. ‘He first 
called on the dean of them all, W. C. Bailey, who was 
president during the first nine years of the association ’s 
life. Mr. Bailey gave some interesting reminiscences of 
the association’s founding and its early years. He paid 
beautiful tribute to some of the original members who 
are gone, including the senior Coolidge, Messrs. Squares, 
Bennett and Robinson, and made a little talk to the 
young men who are coming forward, not to take the 
places of others, but to take their own places in the 
world. 

Hugo Ludke, of St. Paul, secured as the entertainer of 
the evening, read a dialect poem on the hunting ad 
ventures of three association members, which provoked 
howls of applause. He returned to the attack several 
times during the evening with amusing poems and stories. 


Those Present. 


D. I. Clark, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis 

A. E. Peterson, VPeterson-Moore Lumber Co., St. Paul 
W. C. Bailey, Minneapolis. 

Fr. H. Lewis, Minneapolis. 

«. F. Osborne, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

I’. W. Buswell, Buswell Lbr. & Mfg. Co.. Minneapolis 
Hi. Booraem, Halsted & Booraem, Minneapolis 

Bruce Odell, Cummer, Diggins & Co., Caditlac, Mich. 
I. Y. Lennan, I. P. Lennan & Co., Minneapolis 

W. C. Stanton, Stanton-De Long Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
A. HL. Barnard, Minneapolis. 

Fk. A. Nolan, St. Paul. 


N. C. Bennett, N. C. Bennett Lbr. Co., Minneapolis 


P. R. Hamilton, Minneapolis Lbr. Co., Minneapo!is 
A. 8. Bliss, Payson Smith Lbr. Co., Minneapolis 
H. M. Halsted, Halsted & Bocraem, Minneapolis. 


H. A. Levine, Levine Timber Co., Minneapolis. 

W. IL Sill, Minneapolis Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
Charles Oliver, Minneapolis. 

George S. Agnew, Minneapolis. 

J. F. Hayden, secretary. Minneapolis. 

George De Long, Stanton-De Long Lbr. Co., St. Paul. 
M. H. Coolidge, Minneapolis. 

Joseph $8. Hiscock, Minneapolis Furniture Co., Minneapolis. 
I’. M. Bartelme, Minneapolis. ‘ 

I’. Peterson, with W. C. Bailey, Minneapolis. 

Grant Osborne, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

L. J. Lloyd, with. M. Bartelme, Minneapolis. 

R. W. Hasslen, with FF. H. Lewis, Minneapolis 





FURNITURE CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 1.—The regular meeting of the 
Queen City Furniture Club was held last night at the 
Business Men’s Club. The annual election was the spe 
cial order of business. The committee appointed at the 
November meeting, consisting of John Dornette, jr., 
H. A. Backer and Leo 8. Mode, reported the following 
ticket, which, as there being no opposition, was declared 
elected: 


President, Robert Onken; vice president, Isaac White; 
treasurer, E. M. Schwein; secretary, Wash Rees. Directors 
Carl F. Streit, A. Steinkamp, Louis Schneider, Joseph Spren- 
gard, John A. Herbert. Delegates to the Associated Organ- 
izations—Robert. Onken, three years; Carl F. Streit, two 
years ; George W. Schutte, one year. Delegate to Receivers’ 
and Shippers’ Association, D. C. Tappe. 
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PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS MONTHLY MEETING. 


Meet in Seattle Under Auspicious Circumstances—tTariff and Rate Litigation Matters Taken Up—Market Situation Discussed. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 28.—For the first time in nearly 
a year and a half the lumber manufacturers of the Pa- 
cific northwest met today under circumstances auspicious 
in many ways. There was, however, a fly in the oint- 
ment in the shape of the threatened removal of the duty 
on lumber. It seems that there always has to be some- 
thing to disturb the equanimity of the lumber manufac- 
turers of the Pacific coast and for four years past it 
has been threatened increased minimum weights, threat- 
ened advanced freight rates, which became a reality until 
the Interstate Commerce. Commission afforded some re- 
lief, and now it is threatened invasion of the markets 
of American lumbermen by the mills of Canada. 

Today’s ‘regular monthly meeting of the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held in the 
rooms of the Commercial club in Seattle, and was well 
attended. Members were cheerfy, for, as stated, for the 
first time in a year and a half the outlook for the 
future is bright as far as increased trade, strong de- 
mand and better prices is concerned, and with the single 
exception of the tariff conditions have not been better 
for a long time. The strength of the market at the pres- 
ent time is remarkable. It is shown in every way—by 
increased rail demand from the east, at an off season 
of the year and more particularly by the strong demand 
at higher prices for cargo shipments to California and 
foreign. 

Capt. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, Tacoma, and president of the associa- 
tion, presided for the first time in several months, during 
which time he has been absent in Europe on a business 
and pleasure trip, having only recently returned. He 
called the meeting to order at 2 p. m. and, owing to the 
absence of Secretary V. H. Beckman, who is in the east 
having attended the lumber tariff hearing at Washington, 
D. C., Robert B. Allen acted as secretary. 

The reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting 
were dispensed with and a communication was read 
from George K. Smith, secretary of the National associa- 
tion, asking for further contribution to the ear stake 
litigation fund. A communication was also read from 
a representative of Harper’s Weekly asking for a paid 
advertisement in that periodical for fir finish, Accom- 
panying it was a report from the committee to which 
it had been referred and of which C. F. White is chair- 
man, recommending that nothing be done with the mat- 
ter. The report of the committee was approved. J. H. 
Bloedel thought, however, that it might be well to take up 
with this periodical—Harper’s Weekly—the matter of 
having it publish some matter giving the lumbermen’s 
conteution regarding the retention of the tariff on lum- 
ber that the general public might in this way become fa- 
miliar with the reasons why this great industry, employ- 
ing so many men, and upon which the general prosperity 
of the country is so much dependent, should continue to 
receive the small modicum of protection that it has been 
given for the last eleven years. Mr. Bloedel’s suggestion 
was approved. 


Pacific Shipping Interests Urge Tariff. 


That the coastwise shipping interests engaged in the 
handling and transporting of lumber appreciate the grav- 
ity of the threatened removal of the tariff on lumber was 
shown by the following resolutions on the subject re- 
cently adopted by the Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast, which were read by the secretary: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
SHIPOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST, 
NOVEMBER 18, 1908. 

WHenreas, It is understood that it is the intention of the 
present Congress to revise the Dingley tariff, and that re- 
vision might put lumber on the free list; and 

WHEREAS, This coast has as its immediate neighbor a 
country that is heavily stocked with timber, which could 
be brought into direct and immediate competition with 
American forests; and 

WHEREAS, This association represents the interests of the 
ownership in vessel property aggregating about 430,000,000 
feet of carrying capacity, a large portion of which is now 
engaged by reason of low freights; and 

WHEREAS, It is impossible for an American vessel to com- 
pete with foreign bottoms, either in cost of construction or 
cost of operation; and free lumber would undoubtedly be 
carried by foreign bottoms in the coasting trade, thereby 
forcing a still lower freight rate and still further putting out 
of commission many more American owned and American 
manned vessels. Now, therefore be it . 

Resolved, ‘This, the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast go on record as being opposed to any changes in the 
lumber tariff that would tend to lower the present duty or 
in any way open up a competition in the lumber carrying 
trade that would work untold hardship on the millions of 
dollars now invested by the members of this association in 
the lumber carrying trade. 

SHIPOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Signed, W. H. Marston, President. 
H. L. Sropparp, Secretary. 


Some correspondence was also read bearing on the rate 
situation as affecting the Milwaukee road, that passed 
between Judge Wimbish, counsel for the association, and 
the officials of that road. It had been decided by the 
rate committee not to include this road in its protests 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, as the attitude 
of the road always has been friendly to shippers, and 
the lumbe1 nen welcome its completion to the Coast early 
next year at which time they anticipate much relief 
from it. 

A copy cf a letter from Judge Wimbish to Congress- 
man James N. Griggs, a member of the ways and means 
committee of the house, urging the retention of the 
present duty on lumber and giving cogent reasons there- 
for, was also read. It was as follows, and shows the 
interest taken by Judge Wimbish in the welfare of the 
lumbermen of this country: 


ATLANTA, GA., November 19, 1908. 

Hon. James M. Griggs, Ways and Means Committee, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C.—My Dear Jim: When 
in Washington on Tuesday with respect to other matters | 
met a delegation of my friends from the Pacific northwest 
who are to appear before the ways and means committee 
on Friday, in the matter of the proposed abolition of the 
duty on Canadian lumber. I telephoned you Tuesday even- 
ing hoping that I might have a brief conversation with you 
on this subject. 

Permit me to say first that I have no direct interest in 
the matter, having no employment from anybody to represent 
them. As you perhaps know, however, | am familiar with 
the lumber situation, inasmuch as I have represented the 
southern lumbermen in their railroad rate contests in the 
Tift and other cases; and also have represented the lumber- 
men of Puget sound and the Pacific northwest in the matter 
of their contests over rates with the Hill and Harriman 
lines. This experience has given me a familiarity with the 
subject that probably justifies me in making to you a repre- 
sentation of my views. I have, of course, gained a number 
of good friends among the lumbermen, both in the south 
and northwest, and would be glad to do what I fairly may 
to protect their interests. 

The timber producing area of the United States has been 
greatly reduced and restricted. It appears from Forest 
Service Circular 97, issued April 14, 1907, by the department 
of agriculture on the timber supply of the United States, 
that white pine, which at one time constituted one-half of 
the total cut, will within a few years cease to be a factor 
in the timber supply: that within ten to fifteen years the 
yellow pine supply will practically disappear, and that the 
life of the Pacific coast fir is estimated at forty-two years. 
Captain Tift and other of my clients in Georgia estimate 
that the supply of yellow pine in Georgia, Florida and east- 
ern Alabama will be exhausted in from seven and a half to 
ten years. It therefore behooves Congress to conserve our 
timber supply as much as possible and to throw every safe- 
guard around extravagance and waste. 

Prior to November 1, 1907, the rates on lumber and forest 
products from Puget sound and the Pacific northwest to the 
territory east of the Mississippi river were the same by the 
American lines as by the Canadian lines. The Interstate, 
Commerce Commission has permitted the American lines to 
advance their rates to points west of the Mississippi 5 cents 
a hundred pounds. The result is that lumber from British 
Columbia, where extensive forests exist, may be transported 
and delivered to large lumber consuming sections of the 
United States at 5 cents a hundred pounds less than the 
Pacific coast lumber can be delivered. Not only this, but I 
am informed that the price of lumber and the cost of pro- 
duction of the lumber is less on the Canadian side than on 
the American side. If the American lumber is to continue to 
compete with Canadian lumber in the markets of the United 
States, then either the cost of labor must be reduced or the 
rate of freight lowered. Neither seems possible at this time. 
It is perhaps needless for us to point out to you that the 
more restricted the territory of the markets for lumber the 
greater will be the waste involved; for that inasmuch as 
different markets make different requirements the more ex- 
tended these markets are the greater varieties of lumber, 
and, therefore, the greater percent of the tree will be de- 
manded and used. 

The same argument applies in a different degree to our 
southern yellow pine situation. As you doubtless know, the 
lumber and saw mill business in Georgia and the south has 
been one of varying fortune; some years the industry is 
prosperous, and again conditions become such that the mills 
must shut down, and many wage earners are thrown out of 
employment. Anything that can be done to secure stability 
of markets and prices should add very materially to the wel- 
fare of the people of the country. Permit me to also call 
your attention to the fact that the lumber industry is one 
where nearly all of the selling price is absorbed in the cost 
of production and in the transportation to markets. As a 
result of this the industry perhaps puts into circulation in 
the lumber regions more money than any other industry. I 
have not the statistics relating to Georgia with respect to 
this matter, but you yourself are familiar with the great 
advantages that have accrued to south Georgia from the 
lumber industry. 

Pardon me for writing you at such length on this subject, 
but I feel a sincere interest in this matter both as a citizen 
and as a friend of those whose interests will be so vitally 
affected by any change in the existing trade relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States in the matter of lum- 
ber trade. 

I only ask that you will give the facts stated in this 
letter that serious and careful consideration which I know 
you bring to bear upon public questions; and if you can 
arrive at the conclusion that the existing duty ought not to 
be disturbed, I and my friends would very greatly appreciate 
anything that you may be abie to do in this behalf. With 
sineere personal regards, I beg leave to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Signed, W. A. WIMBISH. 


Grading Bureau. 


C. C. Bronson, chairman of the joint grading bureau 
for rail shipments of the Pacific coast, Southwestern 
Washington and the Oregon associations reported that 
an inspector for each of the three districts had been em- 
ployed and put to work. These are the inspectors: 
Thomas R. Greenwood, Seattle, Seattle district; Addis 
L. Miller, Aberdeen, Southwestern Washington district, 
and R. C. Angell, Portland, Ore., Oregon district. 


R. L. McCormick on the Tariff Hearing. 


The only member of the delegation from the north 
coast at the hearing of the lumber tariff in Washing- 
ton, D. C., who had thus far returned is R. L. MeCormick, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma. He is 
an old campaigner in tariff fights, having been one of 
the committee from the white pine north that helped 
secure the restoration of the lumber tariff in the Dingley 
bill, in 1897. He was then engaged in lumber manufac- 
turing in Wisconsin. A Seattle daily paper, a few days 
ago, gave publicity to a story from Washington that 
Congressman Champ Clark, of the committee, a free 
trader, accused Mr. MeCormick, at the hearing, of hav- 
ing made an address before the National Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Association in Washington in 1903, in 
which he expressed views different from his present 
views of the lumber tariff. Mr. MeCormick referred to 
this and stated that he admitted that he was not then 
as well posted on the timber supply of the country as he 
has since become. His remarks were frequently inter- 
rupted by applause and at the conclusion those pres- 
ent applauded vigorously. 

Mr. McCormick stated that there was a feeling about 
the National capital that the tariff on lumber should 
be taken off. He pointed out that on the Pacific coast 


the lumbermen were pretty strong, but unfortunately the 
Coast is a long ways from the seat of government and 
does not have many votes on questions in Congress. He 
regretted the absence of some of the strong workers 
among lumbermen cn the Coast, such as George H. Emer- 
son, of Hoquiam, who was in California; President 
Griggs, who had not returned from his European trip; 
J. H. Bloedel, of Bellingham, who was detained at home 
by important business, and others equally as strong 
among the workers for the welfare of the lumber trade. 

Mr. McCormick referred to the report in a local news- 
paper that he had been turned down by the ways and 
means committee, but he wanted it understood that he 
was not in the habit of getting turned down without 
speaking his piece, anyway, and he thought he did it 
in this case. He declared that the representatives of 
the lumber interests of the Mississippi valley, from the 
south and elsewhere, all made it plain to the Coast 
delegation that it was the fight of the Coast lumbermen 
and that they must take the lead in it, and Mr. Me 
Cormick declared that it was up to the lumbermen of the 
’acifie coast to make a strong fight if the tariff is to 
be maintained. Said he, among other things: 

We had one day before the ways and means committee 
and we had three days in Washington before the committee 
met, and if there were any departments in Washington that 
we did not thoroughly search for figures and facts to sup 
port our position, I do not know what department it was. 
We were not able to get hold of Mr. Pinchot to get in touch 
with him until the day after the meeting of the ways and 
means committee. I think we presented every argument to 
the committee that was possible and favorable to the reten- 
tion of the duty on lumber. We went into the question as 
far back as the government ownership of lands in both these 


countries—both the United States and the Canadian pro-. 


vinces, and we showed the way the two governments treat 
the timber purchaser. We showed them by figures that it 
cost us money when we go into it here. We pay for it and for 
all of it. The government has no further interest in it 
except to collect taxes. However, on the other side the rule 
is the government owns the land. owns the timber and leases 
it at a small tax per thousand to the purchaser. We figured 
up for ten years and showed that interest and taxes on 
thet side amounted to a small figure, something like $1.18 
a thousand for ten years. On this side the stumpage is 
bought outright and to start with costs $2.50 a thousand 
and taxes, and other costs bring this up to $6.48 on our side 
of the line. We talked thoroughly on this subject and of 
our method of settling up the country. We also showed that 
it cost Canadian lumbermen 50 cents a thousand less to 
earry their shipments in foreign bottoms than we have to 
pay for our own. I do not want’ my party, which is the 
republican party, to take off the tariff on lumber, and as I 
said back there, “J do not stand for free lumber!" I made 
the statement there that if the republican party had put 
free lumber in their platform they would not have carried 
a single Pacific coast state. We showed them that the tariff 
on lumber was the smallest of any tariff that was imposed 
on apy product of any manufacture in the United States. 
Our employees run up into the millions in the lumber busi 
ness and the food products slightly less. We can prove to 
them that our lumber should be left alone. 


Mr. MeCormick stated that Congressman Champ Clark, 
a member of the ways and means committee, con- 
fronted him with an address he had made five years 
ago before a lumber metting in Washington, D. C., 
regarding the exhausting of the forest supply, and asked 
him if he had written it. He said that he had, but he 
had since made more of a study of the timber resources 
of the country and knew now that there was no danger 
of a lumber famine. Continuing, he said: 


I never saw a body of men work harder than our lumber 
delegation did during their stay in Washington. We dis 
cussed every detail of the work we had in hand and there 
was not a man on the committee who could not have gotten 
up and presented our argument with a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. Some lumbermen were present from Minne 
sota who wanted free lumber. They have mills in British 
Columbia and some of them have retail yards on both sides 
of the line. We managed to have it understood where their 
interests were. We made the issue sharp, clear and dis 
tinct. We gave them something to think of that I don't be 
lieve they ever before thought of. The shingle business did 
not lose anything by having John McMasters, of Seattle, 
present the shingle side of the case. He was amply supplied 
with data and had not made millions out of the = ngle 
business. In fact, we tried to show the committee that the 
prosperity of the entire Pacific coast and the welfare of 
every citizen in this section is dependent upon keeping Amer- 
ican markets for American lumbermen, and employ American 
labor in them at good wages, instead of turning the business 
over to the mills of Canada and shutting down our own 
mills, throwing hundreds of thousands of working men out 
of employment. 


President Griggs said that the thanks of the associa- 
tion were due Mr. MeCormick and the committee for 
their unselfishness in leaving their own business and 
going to Washington to work for the good of the indus 
try of the entire country. Mr. McCormick, he said, was 
particularly in poor health and not in a physical condi- 
tion to make the trip. 

‘*T’m feeling better now,’ 
amid laughter. 

A. F. Specht, secretary of the law committee, who had 
just returned from the east where he was assisting Judge 
Wimbish in the rate cases, reported the progress being 
made in protesting against the differentials allowed in 
intermediate territory, and against the abrupt advance 
east of the Port Arthur-Pembina line. His report fol- 
lows: 


’ 


interposed Mr. McCormick, 


Report on Rate Litigation. 


To the president and members of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association—Gentlemen: The secretary of 
the joint freight rate Committee of the association and the 
Shingle Mills Bureau begs leave to submit the following as 
his report covering a journey to Atlanta, Ga., and Washing- 
ton city. The trip was made by direction of the chairman of 
the freight rate committee and at the request of Judge W. A. 
Wimbish. 

The object of the trip was to lay before your chief counsel, 
and through him, the Interstate Commerce Commission, dis 
crepancies in the railway tariffs on forest products of 
October 15, 1908, when read in the light of the opinions and 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the lum- 
ber rate cases, 
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The conferences between your representative and Judge 
Wimbish resulted in the latter preparing a supplemental and 
amended complaint for presentation to the commission, 
wherein allegations and prayers are submitted on the fol- 
lowing points 

First—That the orders of the commission of September 1 
and 25, 1908, should be entirely revoked. These orders 
allow the establishment of differentials on groups A, B and 
D, over group C rates, into territory that theretofore did 
not take differentials. 

Second—If the commission finds that differentials should 
be allowed to points west of those to which differentials 
were applied prior to November 1, 1907, that the commission 
order that differentials shown by the October 15, 1908, tariffs 
be the maximum to be allowed to such points. 

Third—That the commission disallow all differentials that 
exceed 10 cents a hundred pounds. 

By virtue of the fact that the carriers have for 
years maintained a maximum differential of 10 cents a 
hundred pounds to Duluth, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Chicago and eastern points, the carriers can 
not justify the maintenance of greater differentials into an 
intermediate territory requiring a shorter haul. Also, that 
rates prevail to points higher than more distant points, the 
higher charge being for a shorter haul than for the longer 
haul in the same direction, the shorter haul being included 
within the longer, which is a violation of the law. 

Fourth—That the tariffs of October 15, 1908, flagrantly 
disregard the orders of the commission in the matter of 
grading up the 5-cent advance into territory east of the 
Pembina-Vort Arthur line. 

“ifth—That the carriers have further violated the orders 
of the commission in that the tariffs of October 15, 1908, 
do not preserve the minimum weight regulations theretofore 
existing; and, in that the carriers now exact and enforce 
reconsignment and diversion charges differing from and in 
excess of those theretofore prevailing. 

Sixth—That reparation be allowed to complainants for 
the recovery of overcharges made and collected in disobed- 
lence of the orders of the commission. 

A hearing will doubtless be ordered for 
January next. 

At the request of the president and freight traffic manager 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, I 
called upon executive officials of that company November 21 
at Chicago. The officials of that company assured your 
representative that they would establish rates on their 
Coast line extension not in excess of rates prevailing on the 


many 


some date in 


line of the Northern Pacific; this adjustment to become 
effective as soon as their line is completed for through 
traffic to Puget sound. They further assured your repre 


sentative that to points on their old line the orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in our rate cases would be 
implicitely conferred in. Respectfully submitted, 

A. F. Specur, Secretary. 


Market Conditions Better. 


W. A. Whitman discussed the market situation, show- 
ing that it is getting much stronger in every way. He 
thought the making of flat prices a serious mistake under 
present conditions. There is no No. 1 and 2 v. g. flooring 
in the market. His concern had turned down orders 
for it at $2 above the list and wouldn’t take a straight 
ear order for it at $5 above the list. The market for fir 
finish is about the same. 

There is a strong demand for lumber being experienced 
by the mills in southwestern Washington, according to 
the report of C. A. Doty, who stated there was very 
little stock on hand, particularly of flooring and finish, 


and not much common. Prices were stiffening every 
day. 
A. N. Riggs, who was this week elected president of 


the Southwestern Washington association, 
Mr. Doty’s statement. 

Ek. G. Ames, chairman of the Pacifie Coast Cargo In- 
spection Bureau, reported progress being made by the 
bureau, by reading the following letter that will be 
sent out to members at once by Secretary Fred W. Al- 
exander: 


corroborated 


Cargo Inspection Work. 


As the business and membership of the bureau of some. 
tion has greatly increased, the board of trustees have decided 
that it is advisable to make the appointment of a chief 
inspector to supervise the whole operation of the work of 
inspection, and have therefore appointed L. C. C. Laursen 
to this duty. 

Branch offices have lately been opened in Aberdeen, Wash. 
(No. 301 South “H” street), and in Portland, Ore. (No. 428 
Lumber Exchange). A number of tallymen have been em- 
ployed at both points and are at the call of the members. 
The number will be increased from time to time as occasion 
warrants. The matter of employing tallymen on Puget 
sound and in British Columbia is also under advisement. 

lt has been reported that buyers are endeavoring to pur- 
chase cargoes subject to the final decision of a buyer's in- 
— This practice should be discontinued and sales 
should be made subject to the inspection of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau. 

There is, of course, no objection to a buyer having his 
representative present at the time of loading and to allow 
such representative the right to call the attention of the 
surveyor or inspector to the grading, but in order that 
justice be rendered to both buyer and seller the final decision 
in all cases must be left to the supeivising yy 

It has been proposed to the buyers in order that they may 
have some voice in conducting the work of inspection, they 
appoint three representatives as members of our committee 
on inspection and your board of trustees are now waiting 
their action in the matter. 

The board of trustees have also under consideration that 
on the request of the buyer of a cargo, at any mill which is 
a member of this bureau, they will furnish for the buyer 
a separate and independent surveyor to look after the buyer’s 
interests; any difference of opinion to be settled by the 
supervising inspector; such surveyor to be paid for by the 
buyer and think that such a system should remove any 
doubt as to the correctness of the grading. I should be 
pleased to receive your ideas regarding the matter. 

The bureau now embraces ninety-cight mills and its mem- 
bership is constantly increasing; its operations have been 
enlarged whenever conditions have so warranted and the 
work will be made as efficient as trade will permit. It is 
to the interest of all manufacturers engaged in the cargo 
business to support the bureau in its work of obtaining in- 
spection at the mill. 


Mr. Ames stated that the cargo market was getting 
stronger every day; only yesterday one of the largest 
mills on Puget sound sold 2,000,000 feet, to be shipped 
to the United Kingdom, the sale being made on a $13 
base, which is $1 higher than has been prevailing. 


Protest Against Action of Yellow Pine Men. 


A letter was read from C. E. Hill, manager of the 
Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma, protesting against the 
action of yellow pine manufacturers in endeavoring to 
make up specifications for fr lumber to be used in 
the construction of the Panan.a canal. Mr. Hill stated 


that he was much surprised at the presumption of the 
lumbermen, 


southern and hoped that prompt action 








would be taken to offset injury to coast lumber interests 
which would result should the recommendations be adopt- 
ed by the Isthmian Canal Commission. Among the cor- 
respondence read was the following letter from the Ta- 
coma Mill Company to the commission: 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 26, 1908. 

Isthmian Canal Commission, Capt. F. C. Boggs, Corps of 
Engineers U. 8. A. General Purchasing Agent, Washington, 
D. C.—Dear sir: We have just learned that representatives 
of s veral yellow pine lumber manufacturers’ associations 
met with your F. BE. Redfern, assistant purchasing agent at 
New Orleans, La., on November 7, 1908, and together they 
prepared a set of resolutions expressing their opinions as to 
what should be the standard specifications applying not only 
to yellow pine, but to fir lumber as well. About such latter 
wood none of the parties at said conference, we believe, 
have any knowledge. ‘To this extent we believe they have 
acted unfair, and we wish to protest against the acceptance 
of the recommendations of said conference. We are heartily 
in sympathy with the purpose of the meeting, but we do 
very much object to the manufacturers of yellow pine lum- 
ber undertaking to attach specifications and conditions to 
fir lumber which are unjust, and in this particular instance, 
discriminating. 





Our suggestion is that a representative of your office be 
authorized to confer with the different associations of 


manufacturers of fir lumber, as a set of specifications can 
be prepared which will not compel us, in making estimates 
on your requirements, to base our figures on a higher quality 
of lumber than is specified for yellow pine. 

We will be pleased to assist you in arranging for such 
a conference with the fir manufacturers as above suggested. 
Yours very truly, TacoMa MILL COMPANY. 

~~: Cc. B. HILt. 
Resident Manager. — 
The following letter from President Griggs was also 
included in the correspondence: 
TACOMA, WASH., 1908. 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Capt. F. C. Boggs, Corps of 
ag U. S. A., Washington, D. C.—Dear sir: Charles 
. Hill, resident manager Tacoma Mill Company, has referred 
~ the writer a copy of his communication to you under date 
of November 25 in regard to conference of fir manufacturers 
in connection with grading rules to be adopted on govern- 
ment specifications covering Douglas fir. I do not hesitate, 
on behalf of Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to indorse the attitude of Mr. Hill in this matter and 
assure you that we will be pleased to consider with you at 
the first opportunity the matter of grading rules, as it 
affects our product and the competition of other wood in the 
south. Yours truly, 


Nov. 26, 


E. G. GriGeGs, 


President Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The matter was referred to the cargo committee to 
consider, upon hearing from the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. 


California Market Strong. 


George H. Emerson, of Hoquiam, who had just re- 
turned from California, told of several meetings he had 
attended of lumbermen in San Francisco, at all of which 
a strong feeling was evident as regards the demand for 


lumber. He stated that there was little high grade lum 
ber in San Francisee and not much common lumber and 
that there had been an advance of $2 on common lumber 
and $4 on upper grade, and that the market was steadily 
advancing. Charters had advanced from 50 cents to 
75 eents. Said he: 

Conditions in San Francisco and throughout California 
are such that there is eyery prospect of an early revival of 
good times in the lumber business. Building is more active 


in San Francisco than at any time since immediately after 
the earthquake, and it promises to be stronger than ever 
next year. Dealers feel jubilant over the business they have 
in hand and the outlook for the future. 

His optimistic report of the California situation was 
received with applause. 

H. W. Stuchell, of Everett, thought that members 


should more generally come to meetings and get posted 
on the market situation. He said that, despite the 
strength of the market, there is a great difference in 
prices being made by different concerns, because of lack 
of information. The smaller mill owners should be in- 
formed of the stiffening of the market. This concluded 
the business of the best meeting the association has 
had in a long time, and it adjourned. 


Those Present. 


Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Fred H. Alexander, Pacific Lbr. Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 
J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Cc. A. Lux, Great Northern Mill Co., Seattle 

H. Kirk, Seattle Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Thos. R. Greenwood, Associated Bureau of Grades, 
Neil Cooney, Grays Harbor Com’! Co., Cosmopolis, 
S. L. Johnson, Grays Harbor Com’! Co., Seattle. 

E. H. Schafer, Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

E. G. Ames, Puget Lumber Co., Port Gamble, Wash 

O. P. Taylor, Nudd & Taylor, Seattle. 

R. L. MeCormick, Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Charles FE. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash 
J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash. 

H. W. Stuchell, Eclipse Mill Co., Everett, Wash. 

Fred K. Baker, Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett. 

F. Mills, Puget Sound Mills & Lumber Co., Seattle. 

H. Oliver, Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

George A. Cooper, Hazel Mill Co., Bellingham. 

A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 

t A. Poyneer, Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., 

H. A. Muffley, Old Oregon Lumber Co., Seattle. 

A. F. Specht, Pacific Coast Lbr. Mfrs. Asso., Seattle. 

G. H. Emerson, North Western Lumber Co, Hoquiam. 

-. T. Bradley, Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange, Seattle. 
George C. Salt, Great Western Lumber Co., Seattle. 

H. J. Mackin, Anacortes Lumber & Box Co., Anacortes. 


Cc. C. Bronson, Day 


Seattle 
Wash. 





Everett. 


A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw, Wash. 
W. H. Boner, Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett. 

A. Marshall, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. O. McGloufiin, North Western Lbr. Co., Hoquiam, Wash 
W. P. Kingston, South Fork Lumber Co., Scapporse, Ore. 
A. N. Riggs, MeCormick Lumber Co., McCormick, Wash 
C. A. Doty, Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., Doty, Wash. 

J. G. Startup, Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Seattle. 





WESTERNERS HEAR OF TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE ORIENT. 






PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 28.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held this afternoon in the rooms of the 
Commercial Club, President Lloyd J. Wentworth pre- 
siding. The reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting was dispensed with owing to the fact that a 
distinguished visitor, Hon. Henry B. Miller, consul gen- 
eral to Yokohama, Japan, was present to address the 
members on matters of interest to the lumber trade as 
he has found them after close to a dozen-years’ obser- 
vation in the orient. 

Treasurer George Gerlinger read his report, 
the association’s finances for October to be: 
$3,924.59; disbursements, $4,562.48, 
hand. 

President Wentworth then introduced Mr. Miller, who 
spoke and answered questions for nearly two hours. 
Nearly all of the time was given to matters of especial 
interest to the lumbermen, the speaker having been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of lumber himself in this neck 
o’ the woods prior to becoming a member of the dip- 
lomatic service. 

Mr. Miller said that Japan at present need not be 
looked upon as a serious competitor in the lumber mar- 
ket, but the industry in the island of Hakkaido is 
gradually being developed, especially by the large and 
influential Mitsui Company, one of the largest com- 
mercial and industrial bodies in the world. He said 
the future, however, will be interesting to watch since 
there are large bodies of timber in Manchuria which 
might some day be developed in a large way. But he 
sees a great demand for lumber in China when that 
country begins in earnest to develop along more modern 
lines than those of the past and so sees a market for 
not only the output that incidentally might come from 
Manchuria as well as that of the Pacific coast. China 
itself has no timber resources to draw upon, the people 
even using the roots of straws in many sections for 
‘fuel, the ground having been entirely denuded of trees 
and shrubbery long ago. Japan, on the other, hand, 
he explained, takes deep interest in the conservation of 
the forests. The timber on the Yalu river, he said, 
consisted of fir, yellow pine, white pine and tamarack, 
besides harder woods. Mr. Miller thought there would 
always be a good market in China for such material 
as flooring and long timbers from the Pacifie coast. 
He explained how the lumbering was done throughout the 
orient, a matter that deeply interested the audience. 
The methods, he said, differed widely, being modern 
in places and again very primitive elsewhere. Mr. 
Miller said the largest quantity of lumber used in 
China goes into the manufacture of coffins and believed 
that in that demand would possibly be found a market 
for large quantities of the inferior grades that neces- 
sarily are to be found in connection -with the manu- 
facture of lumber. He said the average wage in north- 
ern Japan for experienced loggers is about 50 cents 


showing 
Receipts, 
with $407.11 on 


a day and that stumpage costs the native manufacturer 
from 25 to 50 cents a thousand. 

F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, at 
the conclusion of Mr. Miller’s instructive talk, offered 
a resolution expressing the association’s thanks and 
appreciation for Mr. Miller’s able talk and it was spon- 
taneously adopted. 

Secretary A. B. Wastell, of the association, read a 
letter from George M. Cornwall stating what had been 
done by the committee representing Oregon before the 
ways and means committee of Congress when it was in 
session November 20 to hear arguments on the matter 
of revising the lumber tariff. The latter indicated that 
there is a strong sentiment to alter thé tariff. 

Clark W. Thompson, of the Wind River Lumber Com- 
pany, brought up the matter of more effectively adver- 
tising Oregon’s beautiful fir finish lumber in the east. 
This subject was deeply entered into, with the result 
that Mr. Thompson, Secretary Wastell and the market 
extension committee were instructed to take hold of it 
and push it to the best possible advantage. A large 
exhibit of finished lumber and the methods of logging 
and lumbering on the Pacific coast will, in all proba- 
bility, be made in the eastern centers, showing especially 
the merits of Oregon fir as a finish material. The com- 
mittee will report at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumver Company, 
spoke of the freight rate cases, saying that no new 
features were to be reported excepting perhaps that the 
St. Paul case was booked to come up on December. 15 
and that Attorney J. N. Teal was about to leave for 
St. Paul in a few days. 

F. C. Young, of the West 


Side Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Portland, 


was admitted as a member of the 


association. 

Those Present. 
Cc. O. Shumway, Sheridan Lbr. Co., Sheridan, Ore. 
Lewis Montgomery, Mann & Montgomery, Portland. 


Albert Brix, Brix Logging Co., 
H. C. Clair, 


Oneida, Wash. 

Twin Falls Logging Co., Portland. 

Cc. A. Mann, Mann & Montgomery, Portland. 

Fred A. Kribs, Fred A. Kribs, Portland. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, Portland Lbr. Co., Portland. 
George K. Wentworth, jr., Portland Lbr. Co., Portland. 
A. W. Clark, O. K. Logging Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

I’. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lbr. Co., Portland. 

G. B. McLeod, Hammond Lbr. Co., Astoria. 

Kk. D. Kingsley, West Oregon Lbr. Co., Rainier, Ore. 
Clark W. Thompson, Wind River Lbr. Co., Cascade Locks. 
J. W. Keating, Spaulding Logging Co., Portland. 
George Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lbr. Co., Portland. 
W. W. Clark, Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co., Portland. 


George Hazen, Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Mr. Dunlap, Wind River Lbr. Co., Cascade Locks, Ore. 
John Bradiey, Portland. 

John Killian, Silverton, Ore. 

A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co., Eugene, Ore. 
Robert Shaw, Curtiss Lbr. Co., Mill City, Ore. 

M. J. Kinney, Portland. 

Fremont Everett, Sheridan Lbr. Co., Sheridan, Ore. 


R. C. Angell, Portland. 
A. B. Wastell, Portland. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





. 


The Dealer Who Spots His Competitors on the Wing— Wholesale Business on Advancing’ Prices — Cogs That Do Not 
Mesh—Heavy Hands Do Slouchy Work in Any Calling—Retailers Have Plenty to Do. 


PHOTOGRAPHING HIS COMPETITORS. 

A dealer of rather wide experience remarked that 
of all the merchants in the world he believed the retail 
lumbermen were the most unsteady. I asked him what 
he meant by that word “unsteady,” not knowing but 
that he was going to charge us with imbibing toe 




















If we hadn't forgiven him because he was a boy.” 
much, running off after strange gods and goddesses 


and neglecting our business, as such meanings could 
be set after the word. No, he said, he didn’t mean 


that, and he thought that “uneven” would be a better 
word. The minutes revised, he proceeded: 

“In various ways you have been over this ground 
time and time again, but the evil ought to be dwelt 
upon until many of us have more common sense than 
we have. Now, take the three towns on this road, to 
the east. Here there are three yards and, if I do say 
it, two of us are pretty decent fellows, and So-and-So 
will be, I hope, as soon as he gets more years. A 
young man doesn’t know much the best way you can 
fix it. Of course, he ean figure and look wise and all 
that, but he lacks poise. He hasn’t reached a point 
where he can balance himself. This young fellow came 
near raising a rumpus with us the other day, and if 
we hadn’t forgiven him because he is a boy and knows 
no better, there would have been a hot time in the old 
town. So you see that while here we are getting along 
fairly well there is a fly in the ointment and if John 
and [ didn’t work all the time to keep the little cuss 
in line we would be in a mess from morning till night. 
We are mighty glad he is so plastic that we can manip- 
ulate him. 

“At the next town down the road there is one yard. 
The town has 400 people and there is as much terri- 
tory as the three of us have here, with 3,000 or a little 


better in the town. It is a good one-yard point and 
| would trade locations with him in a minute. Never 
was satisfied and never will be. He likes to slide in 


and take a bill when it is no credit to him to get it. 
He is too tarnal slick. I can stand a little exaggera- 
tion at times, and we all do it, but I can’t put up with 
any man who will face you and deliberately swear that 
black is white when you know it is black. That’s the 
kind of fellow he is. 

“Down at the next town there are two yards, and 
So-and-So there is as white a chap as you will ever 
find. Everybody likes him. You could take his word 
in the dark. But his neighbor, old So-and-So, is a pill. 
If there is a thing in trade that is decent that he 
isn’t ‘agin’ I should like to have it pointed out to me. 
He is down on the retail associations, down on living 
as neighbors, down on short credits, down on living 
wrices, and if there is anything left of him that is 
worth preserving what is it? He is a pillar of the 
Methodist church too. If you will forgive me for 
saying that I will take it back, for I wouldn’t cast any 
reflections on the chureh. There are men who separate 
their business and religion and, maybe, belonging to a 
church does them no harm. 

‘*There are six of us in the three towns and half of 
us want to go through life doing the square thing and 
the other half are willing to rip and tear and sneak. 
That’s why I say the retail lumbermen are the most 
uneven of any class of tradesmen. They need some 
leader to take hold of them who will bring them up to 
a standard.’’ 

He asked me if that was the way I find them over 
the country and [ said I had found them nearly all 
ways, but very largely the right way. There are those 
who will serap like Kilkenny cats when it would be 
better for them if they would not try to be so smart 
as to get all the trade; but as this is not a state’s 
prison offense they will no doubt keep at it to the end. 
'o speak of lumber dealers as boards; one of them may 
have a knot, one may be warped, another may be cracked, 
still another may be nigger sawed, but we all have learned 
how much we are taught by comparison. A fine board 








never looks so well as it does when placed alongside of a 
cull, It is so in regard to diamonds. When those preten 
tious dealers who are eager to outshine me, but who will 
not spend the money to buy the real gems, crowd around 
with their glass trinkets they are absolutely not in it. 
If it wasn’t for the old pill in the two-yard town the 
white man there would not shine so like an eleetrie light 
as he does. The big kid in the three-yard town illus- 
trates the value of maturity in the business world. 
The dealer in the one-yard town is an example of the 
reputation the overgreedy man builds up. Finally, [ 
said, I could name nothing, even snakes, which of all 
things on earth, over it or under it, I have the greatest 
fear, that exists except for a wise purpose. 


TOLD BY A WHOLESALE DEALER. 


We could not separate ourselves from the wholesalers 
if we should try, and we do not want to. Our inter 
ests are mutual notwithstanding each of us wants the 


best end of the bargain when we can get it. When 
we talk about eliminating the element of selfishness 
from humanity we are talking through our hats. For 


a man to be selfish is as natural as it is for him to 
breathe, consequently we may never expect him to be 
otherwise than selfish. I don’t mean absolutely selfish, 
but sufficiently so to look out for his rights, and a 
thousand and one times for more than his rights. | 
believe it is the historian Lecky who says that the ex 


tinction of all selfish feeling would result in the dis 
solution of society. 

I was in the office of a wholesale dealer not long 
ago and the conversation turning on prices he was 


asked what he thought about them. “Higher, they will 
be dead sure higher,’ he said. “They can’t help it, as 
I can see. If the prices of other things should stay 
where they are—high, nearly every one of them—and 
the price of lumber where it is, it would an anom 
aly.” 
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“It needs someone to bring them up to standard.” 
“Easy to sell lumber at it?” I 
asked. 

“Decidedly, it is not easy. A year ago this fall when 
prices were so low lumber went with a rush to many 
of my customers, they evidently being under the im 
pression, as many of us were, that it was their last 
chance to fill up at such values. I believe there was not 
one dealer in ten, I will say not more than one in 
twenty, who thought it was more than a_ temporary 
slump, but after a while they became used to it. They 
may say what they want to, I don’t believe that the 
stocks in the retail yards are hardly normal. Much 
as has been said about a light consuming trade the 
last season, a great deal of lumber has gone into use 
in certain sections and, bear it in mind as coming from 
me, if you please, that should the retail trade open up 
lively in the spring, as so many feel confident it will, 
there will be a pull on wholesale stocks.” 

Continuing he said, “You may have no idea how much 
pleasanter it is to do a wholesale business on advancing, 
or higher prices that rule now, than when they are as 
low as they have been for a year. Notwithstanding the 
broken condition of wholesale stocks much of the time 
there are retail dealers who evidently have thought that 
because prices were low the market was overflowing with 
lumber, and being full as they seemed to think it was, 
the wholesale dealers were so anxious to sell that they 
would make any kind of concession asked for.” 

As against this last expression a retail dealer observed, 
“There never has been a time in my experience when a 
portion of my orders have been so shabbily filled. How 
do I aecount for it? It is because lumber is so low. 
Always there are men who are less interested in their 
business when it does not pay well, Because prices are 
low there are those who think they can run in any old 
stuff.” 


present prices, is 


And so it As mutual interests are 


ure mutual grumblers. 
ARE WE 1N LOVE WITH OUR CALLING? 


It would not surprise me if in some instances the 
satisfaction of doing business runs nearly neck and neck 
with the desire for profit there may be. Lucky the man 
who is in love with his job. If at the same time he is 
in love with his wife, his fellow man and his Creator he 
has no reason to envy any king upon his throne. 

A couple of illustrations may be used in this connee- 
tion: It was in one of the western prairie states that 
this dealer was seen. He has made money, inherited it, 
or married it, as he is said by the mercantile agencies 
to be worth from $35,000 to $50,000, even the smaller of 
which would be a fair amount to run a retail yard on in 
a town of 5,500 population. There are thousands of 
men who would say that if they had even $35,000 they 
would be satisfied, and so they would until they had it, 
and then they would want more. By all the people the 
wide world over the universal demand is for more! 
More money, health, social recognition, votes and, many 
a time, love. 

On the surface this dealer has nothing of a financial 
nature to bother him. Surely the smaller amount named 
by the men who tell the commercial world how much 
money we are supposed to have would be sufficient to run 
his business so there need be no hitch and no nightmare 
dreams. Yet for some reason this dealer’s cogs do not 
mesh with his work. He and his work are not a unit. 
While his 160-pound body is attending to the duties of 
the office his mind is off visiting. 

There is a bullet-headed, bald-headed dealer, with a 
brown mustache an inch long in another state. This 
man at his business is a picture. He daintily touches up 
this thing and that and keeps things in shape just as a 
premium housewife does. I can imagine him holding his 
business in his arms and fondling it as a mother would 
a child. He told me he had no higher ambition than to 
operate a retail lumber business. His mind’s eye, as we 
hear it said, is centered on his undertaking. I believe 
he locks his door at night and unlocks it in the morning 
with positive pride. He is in his place. A phrenologist 
would say from his bumps that he was cut out for a 
merchant of the true type—an orderly, wideawake met 
chant. Very likely the same phrenologist would tell the 
dealer first mentioned that he was cut out for something 
retail lumberman. 

How thankful we should be if our work is in aceord 
with our taste, for if so it is a recreation. Many of us, 
however, are misfits. There is a traveling salesman who 
every time I meet him tells me of his love for teaching. 
He is out of his sphere, and now at the age of 60 o1 
thereabout would establish a of his own did lhe 
have the means. For years he has sold lumber, but from 
the start it has been under protest. Another salesman 
has thought that he is out of place beeause he did not 
study medicine. A dealer of my acquaintance thinks 
that his forte would be running a cireus. If he can see 
a big show by traveling twenty miles he is sure to be 
there, and he says it is only then, that he is in his 
element. Another dealer regrets that he did not study 
law as originally he intended. It is a right down pleas 
ure for him to hang around the justice’s court and listen 
to the trial of the cases. Still another said that he never 
sees a blacksmith at work that he does not have a strong 
desire to grasp the hammer and form the heated iron 
into various shapes. “It seems to me that when a man 
makes things he in doing something in the world,” he 
said. In an office three of us were talking on these lost 
chances of life when one said he was very sure he knew 
what business he would enjoy highly. “And what is it?” 
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“His mind was off visiting.” 
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was asked. “I should like to be president of the United 
States—for the salary!” he said. : 


HEAVY HANDED LUMBER HANDLERS. 


Lumber can be handled more roughly than eggs, yet, 
when handling it it is well enough for the men who are 
doing it to bear in mind the eternal fitness of things. 
If knocked around tco hard it will splinter and bruise. 
You ean’t throw it on the ground and stamp on it and 
drive teams over it and leave no marks. I have seen men 
whose natures were more fitted for breaking rock than 
handling lumber, who, if their service was dispensed 
with in the shed and they were put to shoveling sand 
and coal and loading foundation stone and big timbers 
they would be more at home. 

You have, of course, noticed the difference in the way 
men handle boards. For instance, there is Jim, we will 
say, who, when he is loading lumber from bin to wagon 
fairly makes it glide. He has passed through his main- 
strength-and-awkwardness period and knows just how 
to take hold of a board. Then there is Bill, who is a 
bull in a China shop. If loading flooring, when pulling 
a board from the bin he rakes it against the post rip 
ping off a piece of the tongue, and then he may shove it 
against the wagon stake and knock off another piece of 
tongue or groove. He appears to have no respect for 
perfect shapes and on more than one occasion has caused 
the carpenter to spit fire. 

There are men in the yards whose aim it seems to be 
to make as much noise as possible when they are han 
dliog lumber. If there is a chance to do so they slam 
bang one board down upon another, aiming, I sometimes 
think, to make so mueh noise that the boss, who may be 

hundred feet or more away, in the office, may hear so 
he will know that they are working. In a Nebraska 
town there was none in the office and on going into the 
vard I saw a big boy unloading from a wagon into a 
shed of the single type. He was a fine young animal 

ith so much vim that he didn’t know what to do with 
and it was amusing to see how like a hired man he 
had gone about the job. He expended all his force and 
nusele on the boards, and then some. “Are you doing 
at work just right, my boy?” I asked. With the end 
if a board that he was pulling from the wagon resting 
in his hand he looked at me, but not a word did he say. 

You can work with more ease,” I said. “It isn’t 
necessary that you fire the boards through the back of 
the shed.” Then I told him that while lumber was a 

vurse product it was destructible, and that it should be 

andled with some care, and I cited to him some reasons 

iy it should be so handled. He said he saw the point 

nd later when the boss and I went through the yard he 

asn’t making so much of a catapult of himself. There 
ver was a better meaning boy than that one and all 
wanted was a little kindly advice. 

In a yard in which six delivery teams are used the 

reman said there was all the difference in the world 

the way teamsters handled lumber, as some of them 
ould handle it with eare and some would not. He said 
hat without doubt some men were born baggage 
mashers, 

When it comes to the warehouse you have observed 

some men handle goods with what may be called 
usideration while others will simply slap them around. 

ye man will carry a door safely through a passage and 
other will knock it against every corner he comes to. 
Vhen handling windows one employee will break three 
ylits to another’s one. Last year, I remember, I saw 
employee open a bundle of sash and in some way he 


\ 


nashed a light. A few weeks ago on seeing a front 
loor with the glass broken out I asked if the damage 
is done in shipping and was told it was not. A dealer 


Pennsylvania when speaking on this subject said he 

id # man in his employ who broke more glass than 
iny other man he ever saw. He was a bungler and 
uldn't help it, he thought. It is not necessary to go 
far from home, however, to see specimens of the work 
f the heavy-handed man, as in the warerooms of many 
f us there are sash with broken lights and doors with 
lig holes through them, results of the carelessness of 
( mployees, 

Broach this subjeet to the lady who presides over the 
lestiny of your household and.she will say that often 
limes there have been exhibitions of the heavy hand in 
ier department, as there are domesties who break things 
enerally, They drop dishes and knock vases from the 

















“I gave the barber a quarter.” 


shelves and tables when dusting. An old aunt said to 
me that the girl who was working for her even broke a 
broomstick, and she couldn’t conceive how she could do 
it unless she fell down on it. 


HEAVY HANDS IN OTHER CALLINGS. 


It is not unusual to hear musicians who have the 
heavy hand. They pound a piano as though they were 
driving nails and play a violin as though they were 
sawing wood. And when it comes to barbers, my! The 
hands of some of them are as heavy as the hand of fate. 
I have labored so long in the newspaper world that my 
skin is as thick as a crocodile’s, with the exception of 
that portion of it that covers the lower part of my face 
and that is as tender as a woman’s. Possibly you may 
not believe this. My cheeks come near occupying the 
lower portion of my face and you may say that a bullet 
would be turned by them. Invariably, however, on tak- 
ing a chair I ask the barber to kindly go over my face 
with a fairy hand, else I will look as though I had run 
up against a sausage machine. In a shop in Syracuse, 
N. Y., 1 made the same request and to get even with me 
I believe the barber closed his eyes, shut his teeth and 
bore down with his whole weight. I asked him if he 
would be so good as to halt in his skinning process for 
a moment. I pulled the towel from under my chin and 
said that if there was a boss there I would like to see 
him. A very courteous fellow came forward and I said 
to him that I had explained to his man that my face was 
very tender and that I wanted him to go carefully, but 
that he went at me as though I was a piece of tough 
beefsteak; that if he had a man in his employ who was 
in the habit of respecting the wishes of his customers 
well and good, otherwise I would wash up and go on to 
the next shop. The barber did not say a word, but he 
looked madder than three wet hens. The boss apolo- 
gized, placed me in another chair and I think I received 
25 cents worth of attention for 15 cents. Then as a tip 
[ gave the barber a quarter so ostentatiously that the 
hybrid in the hands of whom [I first fell could see it. 
Judging for myself I imagine that revenge must be 
sweet even to angels, at times. 

For the reason women are so light handed I think 
they are admirably adapted for barbers, and that is why 
so many of us bearded creatures rush to them to be 
shaved. On my table lies a photograph of the office of 
the S. M. Swartz Lumber Company, of Newton, Kan., 
which reminds me that several years ago when I was in 
that town I was told that a certain dealer was up the 
street in a barber shop, that the shop was run by a 
woman and furthermore not infrequently this dealer was 
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“Not much difference with those people who do not know 
what fashion is.” 


shaved twice a day. Constantly visiting different towns 
I*may be mistaken in the name of this one, but I think 
not. The name of the dealer has gone from me, else it 
would give me pleasure to tell it. If he should see this 
statement he need not feel very bad about it though, as 
others have been in about the same fix. When I lived 
in Chieago, just above the building in which this paper 
was located, in Dearborn street, there was a barber shop 
that was operated by ladies, and if one were not ac- 
quainted with human nature it would be surprising the 
rush of business they had. While the men barbers of 
that district were wistfully looking out of the windows 
for customers the chairs of the lady barbers were filled 
with old baldheads and younger dudes and others sit 
ting around waiting to take their places. 

If you are sufficiently interested to call up by long 
‘phone W. B. Judson, now of Seattle, who formerly 
owned this paper, he might tell you that one day he 
said to me, “You must be passing through a shaving 
period. Every day your face is as smooth as a school 
ma’am’s.” That is just what he said—as smooth as a 
school ma‘’am’s. It doesn’t require a microscope to dis- 
cover the connection, but Lord Harry! a fellow must 
tell the truth even if it does take the course of a 
boomerang. But my best girl will-be spared the pain 
of seeing this paper. Little idea had I when I started 
out to toueh up heavy-handed men in the lumber yard 
that it would end so romantically. 


PLENTY OF WORK IN THE RETAIL YARD TO 
BE DONE. 


If any man thinks there is any retail line more easily 
run than lumber it would be interesting to know what 


it is. There are other lines which would look all right 
until the gloss wore off. That is, if a mediocre fellow 
should take possession of a grocery, clothing, drygoods 
or hardware store he would get along well for a while. 
He could probably sell the most desirable articles and 
then, to speak classically, he would be up against it. 
Shopworn and out-of-fashion goods would fill his shelves, 
cases and drawers for which he would be glad to get 40 
cents on the dollar. There would be another objection, 
namely, collecting the money for the goods he had sold. 
There would be no lien law to protect him. Well dressed 
people who carried away the goods they bought of him 
would wink their left eye and tell him to whistle for his 
pay. It is surprising how many well dressed people tell 
tradesmen to whistle for their pay. This mediocre fel 
low would be in hot water all the time, be cross to his 
wife and children, have a touch of nervous prostration 














“I am surprised how lazy people can get on in this world 


and, finally, would find relief by handing his key over to 
a sheriff and going out and earning a living in a way 
that would cause more perspiration to trickle down into 
his shoes. That is the way the mediocre fellow would 
come out if he tackled the lines of trade named, but 
more than a thousand such fellows have tackled the retail 
lumber business and came out with flying colors. 

The retail lumber business has this big advantage over 
other lines, namely, there is little deterioration in stock. 
A board is a board the year round, as is also a piece of 
dimension. Shingles sometimes have frills on them, but 
after a satisfactory settlement has been made with the 
manufacturer they are not permitted to rot in the yard. 
Patterns of millwork such as porch posts, head blocks 
and some other items may be replaced in part by those 
of other patterns, or as in case of head blocks go out of 
fashion entirely, which does not make much difference 
with those people who do not know what fashion is, 
and the active dealer who has a miscellaneous trade, 
that is, a trade in both town and country, and a good 
carpenter or two to say a good word for him can work 
off practically everything. A style would have to be 
active to get far out of fashion before a dealer who had 
learned how to pull the strings would clean it out. 

It would not be safe for a young man to take his cue 
from these remarks and imagine that a retail business 
will run itself. There is enough to do around even a 
small yard to keep a man busy. Lumber will neither 
load nor unload itself; neither will coal. Unless it is 
picked up more and more rubbish gets scattered in the 
alleys. A man has to bend his back to pick up this 
stuff. If a dealer reaches an elevation where he can be 
boss he ean do about as he has a mind to, but until that 
time it would be inconvenient for him to dress like a 
fashion plate. Coal dust will fly into his ears and eyes 
and work inte his hair and mustache as though it loved 
him. Neither is it easy for him to keep his hands lily 
white. A dealer once told me it didn’t look good to him 
to see men wear gloves in a retail lumber yard. Yet 
many do wear them, and some who are pretty big guns 
do not wear them. 

It would be a long way from an average proprietor 
who did not at times take a hand himself at the work 
that all the time is going on. The foreman may be busy, 
and then there are customers who would rather talk with 
the boss five minutes than with a foreman an hour. I 
was in an office in Wisconsin when a farmer drove up 
and the boss went out to see him. He talked with him 
for a few minutes, pulled off his coat, hung it on a nail 
and loaded not far from a thousand feet of lumber on 
the farmer’s wagon. The point aimed at in this connec 
tion is that the proprietor did not have on a sign of a 
glove. In his younger days his hands may have become 
sliverproof. I heard a yardman say that from handling 
hemlock his hands were so full of slivers that there was 
no room for more to stick in, but I think he was stretch- 
ing it a bit. 

A retail lumber yard is hardly the place for the lazy 
man to rightdown enjoy himself, which is not* saying 
that many a lazy man is not making a fine suecess of the 
business, as I feel confident that a host of you could 
affirm, if you would consent to be sworn, that he is, 
Looking right at home, I am surprised how lazy people 
can get on in the world sometimes. They actually 
accumulate diamonds, small farms, etcetera. — ' 

There are one-man yards in which one man does all the 
work with the exception perhaps that an outsider is 
called in for a day or two at a time when there is a ear 
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to unload and the manager is unusually busy. I have 
visited ‘several of these yards, the sales in which amount 
to $10,000 to $15,000 yearly. If my memory is not 
dealing treacherously with me, in Ellendale, N. D., 
the town in which Colonel Pat King lives, there is a 
one-man yard, the manager of which told’me that his 
sales were $15,000 for the twelve months. The man who 
does this amount of work desires to eliminate certain 
features which are found in some yards. He wants 
everything condensed. Any unnecessary climbing up 
stairs or ladders is far from agreeable, hence it is his 
prayer that lightning may strike the double deck shed 
if it be such a one as he has to do with. This double 
deck shed is a nightmare to him. He must “get there” 
with the smallest possible number of steps. A one-man 


yard manager for a line concern, in Minnesota, whose 
sales amount to about $12,000 yearly, said to me that his 
work was “h—l and repeat,’ if you know what that 
means. It therefore follows that if a dealer has no 
desire to be as busy as a bee the one-man yard is not 
the place for him. 

*In about every community there is no doubt some 
young man who is looking for a snap, this snap to 
consist in not having to work so hard as to eripple his 
conscience. It has been my lot to have met two young 
men of this character. One of them said it had been 
told to him that the retail lumber business was mighty 
easy to conduct and talked in a way that I inferred 
that in his opinion the labor required was less than in 
other lines. I told him he had put the cart before the 


horse; that while probably it was the easiest to conduct, 
yet that did not apply to the physical labor connected 
with it. That if he was not willing to work from morn- 
ing till night, shovel coal, lift heavy timbers, unload cars 
in all kinds of weather, he would better seek an oppor- 
tunity elsewhere; that while it was my belief that if he 
was green in, business ways the sheriff would be less 
liable to catch him in the retail lumber business than in 
any other, he should make up his mind that he couldn’t 
successfully conduct the business from a 40-pound hair 


mattress in the office. 
xe, . 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Memphians Protest Against Publication of Hardwood Prices—Readoption of 1905 Grading Rules 


THE MISSISSIPPI-LOUISIANA ANTITRUST CASE. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 29.—The lumber litigation 
in Mississippi has been tangled a little more by the 
recent appointment of Attorney General Fletcher to the 
supreme bench to succeed Associate Justice Calhoon, 
deceased. Attorney General Fletcher had been in per- 
sonal charge of the antitrust case against the Mississippi- 
Louisiana Retail Dealers’ Association, of the suits pend- 
ing in the federal court to secure a reversal of Judge 
Niles’ ruling on sixteenth section cases where the owners 
are nonresidents of the state, of the recent litigation 
instituted in Harrison county to test the validity of the 
law penalizing foreign public service corporations which 
remove their cases from the state to the federal courts. 
Some of these cases are pending in the supreme court 
and it will be necessary for the new justice to recuse 
himself and request, if necessary, the appointment of a 
special judge to hear them. His successor will have to 
be placed in touch with the suits pending, and on the 
whole it seems probable that the transfer of positions 
may delay the final decisions in these cases for some 
time. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB PROTESTS 
AGAINST GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION 
OF HARDWOOD PRICES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 1—The Lumbermen’s Club, at 
a regular fortnightly meeting held at the Hotel Gayoso 
Saturday afternoon, passed resolutions vigorously pro- 
testing against the action of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture which, through the Forest Service, 
has inaugurated a system of monthly reports upon the 
average prices of hardwood lumber in the various mar- 
kets, covering a score or more of cities. It was pointed 
out that the prices given out by this authority are 
misleading in many instances and that, being sent out 
under the authority of the government, they cause con- 
fusion in the hardwood trade, especially during a period 
when the market is fluctuating, as at present. The reso- 
lutions directed Secretary McClure to request the secre- 
tary of the department of agriculture to discontinue the 
publication of these reports. They also instructed Sec- 
retary McClure to communicate the action of the club 
to other hardwood lumber organizations, with a request 
that similar action be taken by them. The following is 
the text of the resolutions: 

WHerEAS, The forestry service of the department has 
seen fit to print at a great expense to the government a cir- 
cular pamphlet giving the average prices of various kinds of 
lumber in different markets of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, In the opinion of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club, such information circulated broadcast is a detriment 
to the interests of hardwood manufacturers and hardwood 
wholesalers ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
“lub be instructed to write the secretary of agriculture, 
protesting against the further issuance of this class of in- 
formation, calling to the attention of the secretary that such 
information is a detriment to the hardwood trade, as these 
prices go forth to the world with the stamp of the govern- 
ment and that it is impossible to tabulate correctly the aver- 
age prices of hardwoods at various points in the United 
States. 

The special committee appointed to canvass the mem- 
bership of the Lumbermen’s Club with reference to es- 
tablishing a traffic department, to be operated as an ad- 
junct of the club, recommended that those members who 
are anxious for better traffic service than is now af- 
forded should join the Memphis Freight Bureau. It was 
pointed out that the committee had thoroughly inves- 
tigated the facilities at the command of the Memphis 
Freight Bureau and that it was satisfied that if mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Cluv would codperate with that 
organization the results would be much more satisfactory 
and much more reasonable than if a separate department 
were operated by the cluv. The river and rail com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Club, which looks after 
traffic affairs of that organization, will, under the new 
regime, represent shippers of lumber in the Memphis 
Freight Bureau. Many of the lumbermen are already 
members of the Memphis Freight Bureau and it is 
expected that others will become identified therewith 
as a result of the recommendation of the special com- 
mittee. 

The river and rail committee was instructed to pre- 
pare a set of estimated weights for hardwood lumber 
and to submit this to the club at a subsequent meeting. 
There is a lack of uniformity on this subject, different 
estimated weights being used by different organizations. 
There are two sets of these estimated weights now in 
use and the third is now being prepared by members of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. The committee will make an effort to furnish 
the desired information to the club as soon as possible. 

The annual election of officers of the club will be held 





January 9 and as the bylaws provide for the appoint- 
ment of nominating committees a month before the 
election, President Ehemann announced that he wonld 
give out the names of the two committees about Decem- 
ber 9. 

The special committee appointed to confer with mem- 
bers regarding their codperation with the Memphis 
Freight Bureau is A. L. Foster, general chairman; D. E. 
Reynolds, L. W. Ford, James Thompson and George F. 
Riel, 


NASHVILLE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE GROWING. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 3.—Seventeen new members 
have been added to the Nashville Builders’ Exchange 
during the last week and this organization now includes 
practically every dealer in building supplies in Nash- 
ville. Several local firms have contracted for space in 
the headquarters of the exchange for permanent exhibits 
of building materials, which will be an important feature. 
These displays will be made very attractive and will 
show samples of Nashville made goods. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN SEEK RESTORATION 
OF 1905 GRADING RULES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 1—At the meeting November 
19 at the Havlin hotel, this city, to consider a method for 
bringing about a restoration of the inspection rules 
adopted by the National Hardwood Lumber Association in 
1905, a resolution was passed calling upon the chairman, 
Thomas J. Moffett, a prominent Cincinnati manufacturer, 
to draw up a circular letter setting forth the position 
taken by the conference for a return to the 1905 rules. 
The letter is addressed to O. A. Agler, president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and a copy will 
be mailed to every member of the association. The fol- 
lowing is an advance copy of the letter: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 3, 1908. 
O. A. Agler, Esq., President National Hardwood Lumber 

Association. 

Dear Sir: In response to a general invitation extended 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, a number of the 
members of the hardwood trade from different parts of the 
country assembled in this city on Thursday, November 19, 
to discuss the recent inspection rules of your association. 
While this meeting was one of individuals, some of the 
gentlemen present officially represented lumber organizations, 
there being in all eight organizations of this kind repre- 
sented, comprising a membership of 500 or 600 lumber 
concerns. 

After a free and open discussion it was found that it was 
the consensus of opinion of those present that the inspection 
rules of your association were unsatisfactory to a majority 
of the trade and that a serious error had been made in dis- 
carding the 1905 rules and abrogating the Buffalo agreement. 
At this meeting the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
present rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion are unsatisfactory and that we favor and recom- 
mend the readoption of the 1905 rules with the addi- 
tions for the grading of dressed lumber and Cuban 
mahogany for a long period of time. 

Subsequently another resolution was adopted, reading as 
follows: - 

WHEREAS, It is the sense of this meeting that the 
present rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation are unsatisfactory to the trade generally; and 

WHEREAS, The 1905 rules of the said association 
were accepted everywhere and were in general use both 
in this country and in Europe, and under these rules 
there existed a more nearly uniform inspection, now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting be 
authorized and requested to prepare and send a letter 
to the National Hardwood Lumber Association and each 
individual member thereof protesting against the pres- 
ent rules of inspection and requesting a return to the 
rules of 1905. 

Strengthened by the terms of the Buffalo agreement, 
which provided for the enforcement of the rules then adopted 
for three years, the 1905 rules were universally accepted 
and we were approaching more neariy the ideal in the matter 
of inspection of lumber than we had ever known in the hard- 
wood trade. The violation of this agreement and the chang- 
ing of the rules undid most of the good that the ten years’ 
work of the association had accomplished, and resulted in the 
chaotic condition that exists today. 

In addition to the attendance in person at the meeting 
held here in Cincinnati, I wish to state that there were 258 
replies received from members of the trade who were unable 
to attend, and 210 of these were favorable to the readoption 
of the National 1905 rules and the placing of these rules in 
effect permanently for a stated period of. time, and but 
forty-eight expressed themselves as favoring the present rules 
of inspection. These replies were not confined to any par- 
ticular branch of the hardwood industry; the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, the retailer and the consumer were repre- 
sented, and a large majority of those replying are members 
of your association. 

On ‘behalf of these and in accordance with instructions 
received I wish to most vigorously protest against the pres- 
ent order of things and to insist that your association take 
steps to bring about the return of the 1905 rules, thereby 
bringing order out of the present tangled conditions. Some 
action looking to this end upon the part of your association 
is especially essential if we are ever to realize the hopes of 
the lumbermen in securing uniform inspection. 

I trust you will give these facts your consideration and 
that I may have your éarly assurance that the action this 
meeting requested will be taken by your association. 

Tuomas J. Morrettr, Chairman. 


Sought—Western Association Elects Officers. 


FAVORS BIG CONVENTION OF CANADA’S LUM- 
BERMEN. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 28.—Peter Lund, of Wardner, 
B. C., managing director of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lum 
ber Company and president of the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, also a partner in the firm 
of Breckenridge & Lund, well known western contractors, 
makes the suggestion that a monster convention should 
be held, say, in February next, of all the lumbermen 
between Vancouver and Winnipeg. He thinks the con- 
vention should be attended by the mill owners of the 
interior and coast districts of British Columbia and 
retail dealers from the provinces of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba; contractors, consumers, in short, 
everybody who has an interest in or is connected with the 
lumber industry or trade in the western part of Canada. 
He is sure that if such a convention were called in Cal- 
gary, that being a central place, and the board of trade 
taking the initiative, there would be over 1,000 delegates 
present. The object of the convention would be to have 
a heart to heart talk over trade conditions and business 
in general and to discuss thoroughly the lumber re- 
quirements of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, thus 
enabling the mill owners of British Columbia and the 
dealers to ascertain what the demand will probably be 
next year and what position the mills will be in to sup- 
ply that demand. Other questions that might oceupy the 
attention of the convention would be the way and 
means of preventing disastrous forest and bush fires, 
reforestation and the installation of a system whereby 
the millmen could have a uniform system in the manu- 
facture of material required by the consumers in the 
prairie provinces. Mr. Lund emphasizes the fact that 
the convention would not be an association meeting of 
any kind, but simply a gathering of every person who is 
in any way connected with the lumber industry and 
building trade in the west, to consider the best and 
mutual interests of the seller and consumer. Another 
reason is the fact that the depression of the last year 
has resulted in a decreased log output this year, and 
there is just the possibility that the mill owners are not 
getting out a sufficient supply for next year’s require 
ments. If such is the case the position should be made 
clear to them by the retail men and the fault, if any, 
could be remedied. 


COAST ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 

CENTRALIA,. WASH., Nov. 28.—The regular meeting of 
the Southwestern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in Centralia this week, and a good proportion 
of the membership was present. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, A. N: 
Riggs; vice presidents, W. C. Yeomans and E. 8. Col 
lins; secretary, T’. H. McLafferty, and treasurer, F. A. 
Martin. The various members spoke on the conditions 
of the lumber market as they saw them, and all seemed 
to think the prospects for next year were excellent. A 
number told of their individual preparations for an in- 
creased output next year. Various phases of the rate 
contest were discussed at length, and all expressed them- 
selves in favor of continuing the fight, in view of the 
fact that the matter has been carried up by the rail 
roads. 


EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT, MISSISSIPPI PINE 
ASSOCIATION. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dee. 1.—E. M. Brown, heretofore 
with the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, St. 
Louis, has been made manager of the employment depart- 
ment of the Mississippi Pine Association, a branch of 
the secretary ’s office of that organization. Mr. Brown is 
a man of wide experience and pleasing personality, and 
his attributes make him peculiarly eligible for the post 
in which his abilities will be exercised. For some time 
Mr. Brown was with the O’Neil Lumber Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., during which period he was employed in 
their retail lumber department. Subsequently he became 
associated with Secretary George K> Smith, of the Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in which position 
he has remained for four years. While with the Yellow 
Pine organization he was in charge of the statistical 
department and at another time the association’s repre- 
sentative in Texas. 

Mr. Brown will devote his entire time to the employ- 
ment department of the Mississippi organization, a 
branch of that association’s work which has proven a 
most acceptable innovation to both the operator and 
employee. Owing to the most unsatisfactory service given 
by the customary employment agen¢y, the secretary’s 
office of the Mississippi Pine Association established, in 
April, 1908, this employment department, which relieves 
the manufacturers of their former troubles in securing 
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‘thelp.’? Being established on a basis at once reliable 
to the employer and equitable to the employee, the busi- 
ness of this department has rapidly grown and they now 
are in a position to fill requisitions or applications 
expeditiously. The offices of the Mississippi Pine Asso- 
ciation have been moved to the Ross building, where Mr. 
Brown will be located. 





KENTUCKY RETAIL ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS 
TO MEET. 

A meeting of the directors of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has been called for Decem- 
ber 10, to be held in the office of the secretary, and is to 
set the date for the next annual meeting. The present 
officers and directors of this association are: President, 
George W. Tomlinson, Winchester; vice president, John 
i’, Frey, Louisville; treasurer, Henry Koehler, Louisville; 
secretary, J. Crow Taylor, Louisville. Directors—C. H. 
Sherrill, Paducah; C. W. Taylor, Beaver Dam; A. B. 
Hammond, Frankfort; A. N. Struck, Louisville; W. K. 
Hall, Fulton; I. N. Combs, Lexington; F. M. Naive, Ver- 
sailles; T. E. Ruby, Madisonville; F. 8S. Moneyhon, 
\ugusta., 

As a feature of the meeting the directors have been 
invited by William C. Ballard & Co. to a dinner at the 
Seelbach on that date. It has been a sort of regular 
feature with Billy Ballard ever since the formation of 
the Kentucky association to entertain the directors once 
«i year at their annual meeting, and it is an occasion that 
is always enjoyed and looked forward to with great 
pleasure. 


BANQUET AND ELECTION OF CINCINNATI FUR- 
NITURE EXCHANGE. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 1.—The Cincinnati Furniture 
iixchange will hold its annual banquet and election at 
the Burnet house, Tuesday evening, December 8. Hon. 
Leopold Markbreit, mayor of Cincinnati, will be the 
principal speaker, with Hon. William M. Tugman and 
John -W. Irvine, of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation. President J. F. Dietz will read a paper on 
his observations in Europe during the summer. 

The Associated Organizations, composed of three dele- 
gates from all the leading business bodies of the city, 
held its annual meeting and banquet at the Business 
Men’s Club, Tuesday evening, December 1. The work 
of the year was reviewed by President L. L. Sadler, and 
Secretary Lawrence Mendenhall read his report on the 
work accomplished, Public improvements and the work 
of the new park commission were discussed. An elab- 
orate banquet was served under the direction of Col. 
rank Schoonmaker, of the B. M. C. The following 
ticket was presented by W. C. Culkins, F. H. Shafer and 
Henry Ratterman, the committee named at the last quar- 
terly meeting: President, Gideon C. Wilson; first vice 
president, A. G. Brunsman; second vice president, J. C. 
Schaefer; treasurer, Harry T. Atkins; secretary, Law- 
rence Mendenhall. Executive council—L. L. Sadler, A. J. 
Conroy, J. C. Hobart, 8. E. Allen, Ralph Caldwell, B. F. 
Dulweber and G. W. Drach. The gentlemen named were 
unanimously elected as officers for the ensuing year. 








GRAND RAPIDS ASSOCIATION MEETS. 
‘The Lumbermen’s Association of Grand Rapids held 
regular monthly meeting and banquet at the Hotel 
Livingston on Tuesday evening, November 24. Twenty- 

« members and guests were present. 

\t the close of the banquet the committee reports were 

rd, the most important one being that of the com- 
ttee on the entertainment of the Michigan Retail 

iber Dealers’ Association, as the Grand Rapids 

‘crests are making very energetic efforts to secure the 
nual meeting for Grand Rapids. The committee was 
lie to report a large sum of money subscribed by the 

al dealers and hotels, which sum was further aug- 

nted by a very generous amount which the local asso- 
tion voted to be paid from the general fund. Should 
the powers that be’’ decide to accept the invitation of 
and Rapids to hold the annual convention in that 

y they may feel doubly assured that the wherewithal 

ill not be lacking to afford them a ‘‘ royal good time.’’ 
This matter having been disposed of another item 

great importance to all shippers was quite generally 
liscussed, the subject being the responsibility of car- 
ers for rates quoted by their agents, which are not 

' accordance with the published rates. This matter 
ing one which very frequently involves the shipper 

heavy loss, it was thought advisable to refer the 
nestion to the transportation committee, with authority 

take such action as it might deem advisable and 
cessary for the protection of the interests of the 
hippers, 

A very interesting address was delivered to the mem- 
ers by E. K. Pritchett on the features of the new 
niform bill of lading. Henry Schneider also addressed 

ile members on the northern hardwood situation. 


HO0-HOO DOINGS. 


PAPAL AAE 


CONCATENATION AT CAPE GIRARDEAU. 

_ E. L. Roederer, Vicegerent Snark at St. Louis, has 
issued announcement of a concatenation to be held at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Saturday evening, December 12. 
In the circular which is being sent out reference is made 
to the facet that the annual meeting of the Hoo-Hoo, Sep- 
tember 9, 1909, will be held at Hot Springs, Ark., and 
embers in the Missouri-Arkansas territory are urged to 
make preparations to attend the annual. 

At the coneatenation to be held December 12 it is ex- 
pected that a large class will be initiated and the work 
of interesting all Hoo-Hoo in that territory in the prep- 








arations for the annual will be begun. Hoo-Hoo expect- 
ing to attend the concatenation, or having candidates, 
should ‘notify Vicegerent Snark Roederer, whose office is 
523 Pierce building, St. Louis, Mo. 





WESTERN HOO-HOO MATTERS. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 27.—At the call of W. B. Mack, 
Vicegerent of Hoo-Hoo for the district of western Wash- 
ington, who resides at Aberdeen, Wash., where he is 
manager of the 8. E. Slade Lumber Company, an im- 
promptu meeting of Hoo-Hoo was held in Mr. Mack’s 
rooms in the Hotel Savoy in Seattle this afternoon, at 
which the beginning was made on a general plan for 
Hoo-Hoo activity for the coming year on the north 
coast with Seattle as the center. 

Although the Hoo-Hoo of the north coast lost out in 
their efforts to secure the annual convention here in 
Seattle for 1909, the Hoo-Hoo out here, nevertheless, 
purposes to ‘‘do things,’’ and under the direction of 
Vicegerent Mack and C. E. Patten, of Seattle, the 
north coast member of the Supreme Nine, a number of 
strong Hoo-Hoo functions will be pulled off next year in 
connection with the Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition 
in Seattle, which begins June 1 and closes October 15, 
1909. 

The meeting today was hastily called by telephone and 
there were present the following: 


W. B. Mack C. E. Patten Fred H. Gilman 
J. D. Butler R. J. Menz H. B. Sailor 
Tom Shields D. H. Cale W. C. Miles 
W. I. Ewart R. R. Fox J. G. Startu 
Clark Evans E. L. Connor Robt. 8S. Wilson 


F. D. Becker 


Mr. Mack acted as chairman and Fred H. Gilman as 
secretary. At the outset Mr. Mack stated that he had 
asked all the Hoo-Hoo he had run across on short 
notice to meet with him to discuss plans for holding con- 
eatenations during the coming year in connection with 
the exposition in Seattle, and also looking after the 
visiting lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo. He suggested that 
some members here had thought perhaps a house of 
Hoo-Hoo could be built at the exposition and be main- 
tained by the order. 

Mr. Patten stated that the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association would fit up the forestry build- 
ing at the exposition which would be fine and artistically 
constructed, surpassing the much talked of building at the 
Portland exposition, and that in it there would be a 
number of rooms and halls fitted up for social purposes, 
and he thought it would be an excellent idea for the 
Hoo-Hoo to take charge of the social end of the work 
during the exposition and entertain the visiting lumber- 
men. To do this it would be necessary to raise a good 
sized fund from all Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen on the coast 
states and have it dispensed by a committee of Hoo-Hoo. 
He suggested that the furniture in these rooms in the 
forestry building be made of native woods and that the. 
building would afterwards be turned over to the school 
of forestry at the university. 

There was some free discussions as to concatenations 
that should be held during the next few months. One 
is now desired at Anacortes, Wash., and another at Ever- 
ett, while Seattle Hoo-Hoo think a big rousing concate- 
nation should be held here. 

R. J. Menz called attention to the fact that during 
the exposition there would be no doubt a number of 
delegations of retail lumbermen from the east visiting the 
exposition, and it would be within the province of Hoo- 
Hoo to look after their entertainments and it would also 
be appropriate for Hoo-Hoo to extend to the different re- 
tail lumber associations in the east invitations for 
them to visit Seattle and the fair next year. 

W. C. Miles stated that the Lumber Trades’ Congress 
would also meet in Seattle some time early next sum- 
mer, probably at the time of the annual convention of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as 
they were both held the same week at Minneapolis this 
year. Mr. Miles was a delegate in attendance at these 
meetings. 

W. I. Ewart brought the matter of having an expert 
team to do the ritualistic work at the concatenations 
next year, which would add much to their general effect- 
iveness. It was also suggested that in addition to hold- 
ing several such concatenations in Seattle during the 
exposition, arrangements should be made to entertain all 
visiting lumbermen, and also arrangements should be 
made for holding a big Pacific coast annual meeting 
in Seattle at the time of the National meeting at Hot 
Springs, Ark. Usually the attendance of coast Hoo-Hoo 
at the National meetings is not large, and the holding 
of a big coast annual in Seattle would not interfere 
with the National meeting. At Seattle can be assembled 
Hoo-Hoo from Washington, Oregon, California, British 
Columbia, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Wyoming. 

After some further discussion a committee was ap- 
pointed to report at a later meeting, plans to be carried 
out by Hoo-Hoo of the north coast for the coming year. 
The committee is as follows: 


Cc. E. Patten, Chairman F. H. Gilman 
BE. Clark Evans W. C. Miles 
Tom Shields George F. Youle 
D. H. Cale W. P. Lockwood 
W. E. Ewart 


This committee will meet within a few days and soon 
have a plan of action to report to members of the order 
in this section. 





Receivers of Virginia Concern Filed Report. 


NorFoix, VA., Nov. 27.—The report of the auditors of the 
receivers of the Tunis Lumber Company, of this city, was 
filed in the federal court recently, showing the statements for 
August and September, which are as follows: 

Balance on hand August 1, $8,008.28 ; receipts for August, 
$27,350.14; receipts for September, $39,907.86; total, $75. 
266.28. Disbursements for August, $32,073.37; disburse- 








ments for September, $39,352.83 ; balance on hand October 1, 
$3,840.08. . 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have moved our 
offices to larger and 
more commodious 
quarters in the 




















COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING, 


SUITE 600. 


TELEPHONE 
CENTRAL 4844. 


We make a specialty 
of loans to lumber- 
men on large tracts 
of standing timber. 





Clark L. Poole & Go. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 
CHICAGO. 




















‘INVESTMENTS. | 


We offer, subject to sale :— 


CITY OF MEMPHIS, TENN., SCHOOL 4’s 
Price to Yield, 4.10 percent. 


CITY OF MITCHELL, S.D, SCHOOL 5’s 
Price to Yield, 4.20 percent. 
CITY OF MUSKOGEE, OKLA., SCHOOL 5’s 
Price to Yield, 4.25 percent. 
ALSO. 
$25,000 W. H. WHITE CO., FIRST MTGE. 6’s 


(Secured by a first mortgage on 
land and timber in Michigan.) 


Price to Yield, = 6 percent. 





Circulars describing the above and other Municipal and First 
Mortgage Corporation bonds sent upon request. 





A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN ST., 
meses ne 


Chicago 


Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 
STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 


Astomatic Counters for Counting Logs 


GET QUOTATIONS FROM 


W. W. Wilcox Co. 


| 201 EAST LAKE ST. CHICAGO * 
ESTABLISHED 1672 











| New York 

















\ 





















PINE MILL AND 85,000,000’ 


Of Timber for Sale, to be Paid for as Cut Out. 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, 


New Orieans, La. 
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TIMBER 
LOANS 


We are prepared to make 
loans in amounts of $500, - 
000 and upwards secured 
by first mortgage on high 
grade, accessible standing 
timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies. 


























Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble 
& Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO 




















Wanted: $1,000,000 


Large Lumber Company, 
Pacific Coast, Desires 
| to Make a Loan of 


$1,000,000.00 for a period 10 to 20 

years, secured by first mortgage on | 
| 800,000,000 feet of sugar, white pine | 
and fir timber in fee, interest 6 per | 
cent. 








Timber begins within two miles, and 

| mone being distant over ten miles from 
Trans-Continental Railroad. Company 
now cutting over 25,000,000 annually, | 
| and desires to pay loan at the rate of 
$2.00 per thousand as timber is cut. 


Address LUMBERMAN, Waldorf As- 


None but principals need apply. | 
| 
toria, New York, N. Y. | 

















Superior Abstracts of Title. 


To large landholdings in any State or Canada 
made from a page to page examination of all the 
records, without abstract books or indexes. Mod- 
erate cost. Quick service. Write for Booklet. 


CLINTON L. CALDWELL, 
Chemical Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Arkansas, 


e« McNeil—The McNeil Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; J. L. Young jr., president; Edward Rhodes, vice 
president, and G. O. Moody, secretary and treasurer. 


California. 


Fresno—The Fresno Bucalyptus Timber & Land Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; ‘Thomas Foulkes, L. W. Moul- 
trie and W. J. Barrett. 


Connecticut. 


Andover—The Tennessee Timber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; F. A. Scott, president; C. E. White, vice presi- 
dent, and E. M. Yeomans, secretary. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The Andrae Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; H. G. Andrae, I. W. Pretorius and W. R. Adams. 
Chicago—The EK. Kopriwa Company, authorized capital 
$10,000 ; Emanuel Kopriwa, C. P. Parker and D. B. Salstrom. 
Chicago—The National Cabinet Company, authorized capi- 
tal $2,000; J. M. Kartholl, A. E. Kartholl and L. F. Gehrke. 


Indiana. 


Fairland—The Fairland Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $3,000; B. F. Coombs, H. G. Montgomery and E. 8. 
Markland. 

French Lick—The French Lick Manufacturing Company 
(lumber), authorized capital $15,000; W. E. Ryan, 8S. P. 
Ryan and QO. L. Chilton. 

Manilla—The Manilla Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $3,000; J. W. Pinnell, H. G. Montgomery and James 
McLaren. 

Newcastle—The Newcastle Cabinet Company, authorized 
— $10,000; J. S. McQuinn, E. G. McQuinn and H. A. 

all. 





Owensvyille—The Owensville Lumber & Coal Company, 
authorized capital $7,500; Oscar Grimwood, C. E. Maley, 
George Rheinfort and L. F. Mauck. 


Massachusetts. 


Lynn—tThe William Forsyth & Sons Company, authorized 
capital $8,000; W. F. Forsyth, president, and W. R. For- 
syth, treasurer. 


Michigan. 


Grand Rapids—The American-Newfoundland Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $800,000; C. F. Sweet, H. G. 
Dykhouse, W. W. Hanchett and others. 


Grand Rapids—The Sterling Desk Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 
Pontiac—The Pontiac Woodenware Company, authorized 


capital $5,000. 
Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The Savanna Land Company (lumber), au- 
thorized capital $50,000; H. G. Gearhart, S. H. Eckman 
and A. M. Johnson. 

St. Paul—The Minnesota Box & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $60,000; S. Berglund, M. H. Gregory and N. J. 
Lennartson. . 

Mississippi. 

Sheppardtown—The Central Delta Lumber Company, au- 
— capital $5,000; A. E. Lumpkin, J..M. Phillips and 
others, 


Missouri. 


Hyman—tThe Buchanan Cooperage Company, authorized 
capital $60,000; J. H. Shelley, Charles Buchanan, G. BE. 
Spitzer and others. 

Nebraska. 


Crete—The Parker-Jacobsen Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Lincoln—The Espragen 
thorized capital $100,000. 


New Jersey. 


Bayonne—The Doyne Lumber & Milling Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; Simon Doyne, Sophie Doyne, William 


Doyne and others, 
New York. 


Amityville—The Wood Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal, $25,000; Jonathan Wood, F. M. Denton, F. 8S. Bunce 
and others. 

Elmira—The Divan Manufacturing Company (book cases), 
authorized capital $50,000. 

Greenwich—The W. Eddy Plow Company, authorized capi- 
tal $100,000; O. H. Eddy, F. W. Eddy and H. C. Gray. 

New York—The Harlem Window Frame Company, author- 
ized capital $3,000; Isidore Kahn, A. A. Finkelstein, L. M. 
Cahn and others. 

Ohio. 


Ashtabula—The J. G. Laird Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; J. G. Laird, F. N. Laird and others. 

Cleveland—The F. T. Peitch Company (lumber), author- 
ized capital $20,000. 

Toledo—The National Eave Trough Company, authorized 


capital $10,000. 
Oklahoma. 


Kiowa—The Davis Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; BE. EB. Davis, C. D. Belden, J. H. Hewitt and W. N. 


Vernon. 
Oregon. 


Portland—The Michigan Timber & Land Company, au- 
thorized capital $250,000; P. C. Heald, president; W. A. 
Leet, vice president; R. F. Robinson, secretary, and T. R. 


Sheridan, treasurer. 
Pennsylvania, 
Hazlewood—The Pennsylvania Wheelbarrow Company, au- 
thorized capital $16,000. 


South Carolina. 


Pageland—The Pageland Manufacturing Compeny (sash 
and doors), authorized capital $15,000; T. A. Gulledge, 8. 
B. Eubanks and T. B. Watts. 

Spartanburg—The Andrews-Speights Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; W. L. Speights and Isaac An- 
drews. 


& Strand Lumber Company, au- 


Tennessee, 


Nashville—The Tennessee-Alabama Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $3,900; C. R. Matthews, T. B. Johnson, W. 
BE. Sandy and others. 

Texas. 


Winters—The Winters Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $8,000; R. C. Wallis, Lewis Alexander, J. W. Dale and 


others. 
Virginia. 
Portsmouth—The Bass-Morris Commission Company (com- 
mission lumber), authorized capital $5,000; A. A. Bass, 
president ; E. W. Thompson, vice president, and D. F. Mor- 


ris, secretary and treasurer. 
Washington. 


Everett—The Hartley chines Company, authorized capi- 


tal $14,000; D. M. Clough, Addie Clough and T. J. Hart- 


ley. 
‘Seattle—The Ingersoll Shingle Manufacturing Company, 





CHANGES, INCORPORATION ETC. 


authorized capital $10,000; M. H. Ingersoll and J. BE. Ryno. 

Spokane—The International Timber & Land Company, au- 
thorized capital $300,000; J. A. Harvey, H. F. Landeck, 
J. A. Laurie and others. 

_ Wisconsin. 

Milwaukeex~—The Clement-Williams Furniture Company, 
authorized capital $75,000; K. L. Clement, J. H. Clement, 
J. R. Williams and A. W. Taege. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Alexander City—Steverson & Herzfeld have been succeeded 
by the Steverson & Herzfeld Lumber Company. 

Pollard—The Lindsey Lumber Company; change in stock- 
holders. 








Arkansas. 


Little Rock—The J. A. Flemister Trunk Company has 
been succeeded by the Little Rock Trunk & Bag Company. 
Moark—Christ Ehrat is out of business. 


California. 


Boca—-The Boca Mill Company is out of business. 

Haywards—C, Johnson has been succeeded by the 
Pioneer Lumber, Feed & Fuel Company. 

Pasadena—The Pasadena Construction Company has sold 
out to W. M. ge of Los Angeles. 

Porterville—The W. R. Spalding 
Visalia, will open a yard here. 

San Francisco—The Boca Mill Company is out of busi 


ness. 
Colorado. 


Boulder—Sibbett & Boyd have sold out to the Sternberg 
Lumber Company. 

Denver—W. E. Gillesple has been succeeded by Gillespie 
& Greenlee. 


Lumber Company, of 


Delaware. 
a Bush & Rayner have removed to Philade! 
phia, Pa. 
Florida. 
Taylorville—The Edge Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Edge-Dowling Lumber Company. 
Georgia. 
Atlanta—The Fulton Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
is out of business. 
Idaho. 


Gooding—-F. D. Stanley & Son have opened a yard here. 

Gooding—'The Weeter Lumber Company, of Pocatello, has 
opened a yard here. 

Jerome—The Nibley-Channel 
Falls, has opened a yard here. 

Jerome—-The Weeter Lumber Company, of Pocatello, has 
opened a yard here. 

King Hill—The Nampa Lumber Company, of Nampa, has 
opened a yard here. 

Ritchfield—-The Weeter 
has opened a yard here. 

Wendell—The Weeter Lumber Company, of Pocatello, has 
opened a yard here. 

Illinois. 


Cairo—F. Nordman has sold planing mill to the Kelley 
Bros. Lumber Company. 

Murphysboro—The Ozburn-Rogers Lumber Company 
been succeeded by the Ozburn Lumber Company. 


Indiana. 
Evansville—The Federal Stave & 
change in ownership. 
Toleston—-The Calumet Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 
lowa. 
ee Aurelia Lumber Company; change in owner 
ship. 
Clarence—A. E. 
Donkle. 
Coburg—Frank Weidman 
& Collins, of Essex. 
Grant—The Fullerton Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has opened a yard here. 
Rose Hill—W. W. Horras has been succeeded by C. B 
Rowland & Son. 
Weldon—W. H. Stevens & Son have been succeeded by 
D. & J. Heidelbaugh, of Blue Mound. 


Kansas, 
Greensburg—F. F. Phillips recently opened a yard. 
Vratt—R. Calback is out of the lumber business. 


Stafford—-The Stafford Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by Andrew Aitken, of St. John. 


Kentucky. 


Paducah—The Paducah Cooperage Company ; 
stockholders. 

Sebree—J. H. 
Schmutzer. 


Lumber Company, of Twin 


Lumber 


Company, of Pocatello, 


has 


Lumber Company 


Reed has been succeeded by O. M. & C.M 


has been succeeded by Keister 


change in 


Osburn has been succeeded by Osburn & 


Louisiana. 

Florien—The Williams Bros. Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Oberlin. 

Shreveport—The Louisiana Pine Company recently began 
the manufacture and wholesale of yellow pine lumber. 

Shreveport—-The D. C. Richardson-Taylor Lumber Com 
pany; receiver applied for. 

Winnfield—The Sulphur Timber & Lumber Company is 


out of business. 
Maine. 
Aldoras Farley; petition in bankruptcy. 


Massachusetts. 


Amesbury—Daniel C. Maxfield & Co. have sold out to 
Roscoe H. Morrell. 
Boston—George Newton recently entered the wholesale 


trade. 
Michigan. 
A. B. Klooz has been succeeded by 8S. Cushman & 


Woodland 


Bath 


on. 
Menominee—The Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company 
has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,- 


Minnesota. 


Deer River—E. O. Moore & Co.; partnership dissolved. 

Minneapolis—The Central Lumber a has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $600,000, 

Zimmerman—The Zimmerman Lumber Company is out of 


business. 
Mississippi. 


Gulfport—The Buckner-Saunders Lumber Company, of 
Chlense, Iil., has changed its southern offices to Hatties- 


burg. 
Missouri. 


Connelsville—V. Miller is out of business. 

Holden—William Chappell has been succeeded by Hooker 
Elmore, of Excelsior 8 one 

Hughesville—Charles M. Rissler has been succeeded by the 
Looney-Bloess Lumber Company, of Sedalia. 
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Kirksville—V. Miller is out of business. 
St. Louis—The Mississippi-Louisiana Lumber Company 
has been absorbed by the G. C. Goss Lumber Company. 
Nebraska. 


Wann—The McCaull-Webster Elevator Company has been 
succeeded by H. H. Parkhurst. 


New York. 


Jamestown—The Standard Table Company has sold out 
to the F. M. Curtis Company. 
New York—-The New York Trim Company is out of busi- 
ness. 
New York—The Smith Lumber Company, of Margaret- 
ville, will open an office here. 
North Carolina. 


High Point-—-The Smith Furniture Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Atlanta Furniture Company. 

Jacksonville—The Suffolk Lumber Company recently be- 
gan the manufacture of North Carolina pine and poplar 


lumber. 
North Dakota. 


Church's Ferry—The Atlas Lumber Company is selling 
out. 

Dickinson—The Western Lumber & Grain Company is 
out of business. 

Divide—The North Dakota Lumber Company is closing 
out its business, 

Driscoll—The Simonson Grain & Lumber Company sold 
out to the Powers Elevator Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ilettinger—The Western Grain & Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Ilunter—-The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company 
as sold out to Gale, Carr & Co 


Ohio. 


Iiartville—Schumacher & Leighley have been succeeded 
by the F. FE. Schumacher Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Calumet—The Calumet Lumber Company is out of busi- 
Hess, 

Carrier—Carrier, West & Co. recently entered the retail 
trade, 

Idabel--The Little River Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Smith Lumber Company. 

Nash rhe CC. (. Lumber Company is opening a yard. 

Oregon. 


ortland—E. L. Fifield recently entered the commission 
business. 

Vortland—The Patterson Lumber Company: A. B. Scott 
old interest to W. J. Eareckson. 

Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg—J. ID. Bogar & Son, of Herndon, will open a 
wholesale and retail yard here. 

Philipsburg The Moshannon Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company recently entered the planing mill business. 

Tennessee. 

Union City-——Dietzel & Moss have changed style to C. T. 

Moss & Co. 
Texas. 


Big Sandy -Edwards & Dorrah are out of busine*s 
Crowell—J. R. Hutchinson has sold out. 
Crowell— The Simpson-Morris Company has been suc 
ecded by H. Hl. Hardin, of Stephenville. 
Dallas—The Independent Lumber Company; receiver ap 
pointed. 
Karnes City—-J. W. Mateer Estate sold out to the W. HH. 
Norris Lumber Company, of Houston. 
Vermont. 
North Danville—Russel! & Hookers have been succeeded 
iw W. 8S. Russell. 
Virginia. 
g The Alleghany Construction Company has 
been suce i by Curtis, Matthews & Co. 
Petersburg— Field Bros., Incorporated; W. W. Vosburg 


appointed receiver. 
Washington. 
Douglas —F. Hl. Scheble is making arrangements to open 
i yard 
Everett—-The Lundgren Mil! Company has been succeeded 
by the Jamieson Shingle Mill. 
Seattle—-The Rainier Beach Shingle & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Taylor Mill Company 
Wisconsin. 


Rhinelander-- The Newbold Land & Lumber Company has 
nereased its capital stock from $9,000 to $24,000. 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Ensley—J. R. Raible & Co.'s cooperage plant was damaged 
about $20,000 by tire November 10; reported covered by in- 
surance. 


Clifton F 












Arkansas. 

Preseott—The hardwood mill of M. W. Greeson was de- 
stroyed by fire November 22, with loss of $12,000; no in- 
surance. 

Georgia. 

Cuthbert—-The saw mill of Bittick & Mays, located at 

Bush's siding, was burned November 23, with loss of about 


$10,000; no insurance. 
Michigan. 
Detroit—The woodworking plant of G. F. Doemling & Son 
was damaged about $3,500 by fire November 27. 


Mississippi. 

Hattiesburg—The old plant of the Lydell Lumber Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire November 27, with loss reported 
to be about $15,000; insurance not known. 

Laurel—The plant of the De Soto Naval Stores Company 
was practically destroyed by fire November 27, with loss of 
$25,000 ; insurance, $5,000. Will probably rebuild. 


Nebraska. 
McCook—The lumber yard of the Rogers Lumber Company 
was damaged about $3,000 by fire November 18. 


New Hampshire. 

littsfield—The woodworking shop of P. J. Donnelly was 
damaged about $15,000 by fire November 24; partial in- 
surance. 

Buffalo—Thirteen box cars loaded wijth lumber at the 
plant of G. W. Jennings were burned November 27, with loss 
of about $15,000; partly covered by insurance. 

Buffalo—The planing mill of Montgomery Bros. & Co. Was 
damaged about $3,000 by fire November 26. 

Dunkirk—The planing mill and lumber yards of J. A. 
Taylor went up in smoke November 28, with loss of $25,000 ; 
partly covered by insurance. 

Springwater—H. W. Tyler’s sash and door factory was 
destroyed by fire November 23, with loss of about $2,000. 

Ohio. 

Fostoria—Fire November 24 caused a loss at the plant of 

the Buckeye Stave Company of $8,000. 
Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia—The bending shop, hardwood sheds and water 
tank at the car plant of the J. G. Brill Company were burned 
November 29, with loss of over $200,000; covered by in- 
surance. 


Vermont. 


Castleton—The plant of H. M. Brown & Co. was burned 

November 29, with loss of $18,000; no insurance. 
Virginia. 

Martinsville—lFire damaged the plant of the Virginia 
Spoke & Handle Company about $15,000 November 19; in- 
surance of $7,000. 

Norfolk—The saw mill of J. M. White & Bro. was damaged 
about $5,000 by fire November 29; partially covered by in- 
surance, ; 

West Virginia. 

Central City—The engine and boiler room of the American- 
Central Lumber Company were burned November 24, with 
luss of $2,000; covered by insurance. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 


Vancouver—The Royal City Planing Mills Company suf- 
fered a loss of $60,000 by fire November 24, when the plan- 
ing mill and factory of the company were destroyed by fire; 
covered by insurance. 


OBITUARY. 


PPP Le 
Seymour Rex Hollister. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Nov. 30.—Seymour Rex Hollister, asso- 
ciated with his father, S. W. Hollister, in the firm of Hol- 
lister, Amos & Co., and the ff. Kk. Worden Lumber Company, 
of this city, died Friday, November 27, of typhoid fever. 

Seymour Rex Hollister was born in Waushara County, 
Wisconsin, May 27, 1884, the son of Col. S. W. Hollister, on 
a farm near the city of Berlin, but has lived in Oshkosh 
practically all of his life. He attended the public schools of 
this city until 1901, and then entered the Mohegan Lake 
school, at Mohegan, N. Y. Later, in June, 1903, he left 
school, and returning to his home went immediately into 
business in connection with Hollister, Amos & Co., which is 
one of the best known lumbering concerns of Oshkosh. Mr. 
Hoilister went into the business with a vim and started to 
learn the business from the ground up, starting at work in 
the yards and assisting in the woods, also in the spring 
drives of the company. In this manner he won the respect 
of the workmen and, at the same time, acquired a practical 
knowledge of the business. Mr. Hollister was secretary of 
the F. E. Worden Lumber Company, being associated with 
his father and F. E. Worden in the company. His time was 
equally divided between the two companies. Mr. Hollister’s 
death is particularly sad on account of his recent marriage 
to Miss Lena Wilkin, daughter of Mrs. Wilkin, widow of 
the late Theodore S. Wilkin of the Wilkin Challoner-Com- 
paupy. Mr. Hollister and his bride upon returning from their 
weuding trip, October 28, immediately went into a home 
built for them during their absence. He was taken ill on 
November 11, being indisposed for two weeks before his 
death. Mr. Hollister was a great lover of outdoor sports, 
being a member of the Butte des Morts Yacht Club, the 
Oshkosh Yacht Club and the Oshkosh Power Boat Club. He 
was also a member of.the Hoo-Hoo and of the order of Elks. 
The funeral services were held yesterday at his late resi- 
dence. He is survived by his widow, Col. 8. W. Hollister, 
his father, Mrs. William C. Bouch and Miss Edith Hollister, 
sisters, and C. W. Hollister and R. A. Hollister, brothers. 





Mrs. E. J. Foresman. 


PAOLA, KAN., Nov. 30.—One of Kansas City’s prominent 
lumbermen met with a sad bereavement on November 27 in 
the death of his mother. Mrs. E. J. Foresman, of Paola, 
Kan., mother of J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, and also of 
J. A and F. W. Foresman, of the same company. Mr. Fores- 
man was called to the bedside of his mother on Thursday 
night and was with her’ until her death the next day. Mrs. 
Foresman was 70 years old on November 24, and has lived 
in the old home at Paola for thirty years. She was left, 
early in life, a widow with seven children to care for, all of 
whom are now living. And the responsible positions held by 
these men and women and the honor with which they fill 
them speaks volumes for the mother who so lately passed 
away after a long life of quiet usefulness and work. Mother 
Foresman, as she was called by her neighbors, died rich in 
the high regard of the people of her little town, and more 
wonderfully rich in the respect, honor and love of the seven 
chijdren, now men and women of families, who followed the 
gentle, kindly mother to her last long resting place. Messrs. 
Ff. J. Bannister, A. B. Sweet, R. S. Davis, P. C. Rickey, M. B. 
Nelson, A. L. Sweet, J. W. Deal, P. B. Lewis, C. W. McKown 
and R. 8S. Dempsey, all of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
attended the funeral on Sunday. November 29, at Paola. 


—_—ewe 


Lewis S. Miller. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Noy. 28.—While out hunting last Wednes- 
day Lewis 8S. Miller, employed in the office of Barnes & 
Mauk, this city, as bookkeeper, accidentally shot himself and 
died two hours later. He had discharged one barrel of a 
double-barrel shot gun at a coon and, noting that the coon 
was not quite dead when it struck the ground, he started to 
use the butt of the gun to finish killing the animal, and the 
concussion discharged the other barrel, the load entering his 
abdomen. A coroner was called from Manzanita, in which 
locality he was hunting, but an inquest was not held, owing 
to the fact that death was accidental. He was accompanied 
on the trip by Norman Kilzer, also employed in the same 
oftice. 





Joseph B. Okey. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Novy. 30.—Joseph B. Okey, a resident 
of this city more than half a century, died last Wednesday 
at the age of 85 years. Mr. Okey was known as an inventor 
and claimed to have invented the first shingle-making ma- 
chine, the first lath machine and a number of agricultural 
implements. ‘Che modern shingle machine is said to be pat- 
terned after a machine made by Okey fifty years ago. His 
funeral was largely attended by business men and associates 
who had known him for the last fifty years or more. He is 
survived by two sons and four daughters, his wife having 
died several years ago. 


—_~ 


John F. Eifert. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 27.—John Frederick Eifert, a re- 
tired lumberman of this city, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
November 19, at the age of 83 years. Mr. Eifert was born 
at Geldhausen, Germany, and came to America in 1847, 
shortly afterward entering the lumber business. He was suc- 
ceeded in business a number of years ago by his two sons, 
Jacob and Frederick, who continued the business under the 
present style of J. & F. Eifert. Mr. Eifert is survived by his 
widow, two sons and three daughters. 








Mrs. Apollonia Boden. 


MILWAUKER, WIS., Dec. 2.—Mrs. Apollonia Boden, mother 
of Leo F. Boden, secretary of the Waverly Lumber & Cotton 
Company and of a number of other well known business and 
professional men of Milwaukee, died in Milwaukee November 
»9 at the age of 74 years. Five sons and three daughters 
survive Mrs. Boden. 


Charles E. McCray. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of an announce- 
ment of the death of Charles E. McCray at Griffen, Ark., on 
November 23. Mr. McCray was 62 years old. The funeral 
was held from the deceased's late residence, November 26. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


CFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECE, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. ELMORE, Asst, Cashier. 
WM. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier, WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier. 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J.R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 
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BOARD OF D\RECTORS 


, JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. E.WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J.EARLING WM.C.SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO.M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 











Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 

* time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres, NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 














DO YOU NEED CAPITAL ? Consult us. Our large 


: . , corporation business of 
25 years’ standing enables us to give valuable advice on the 
best methods of organizing companies and procuring capital, 
mining or manufacturing, stock and bond issues guaranteed with 
strong guarantee companies. Timber lands and lumber mills sold 
and purchased. Send for booklet on modern financing. 


Cc. F. CLARKE & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
1326 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Make No Mistake 


If you are going to start the New Year with our De- 
tachable Leaf Ledger, make no mistake by delay- 
ing your order, but send it right in now, then you 
will be sure of having it by the first. @ If you don’t 
know all the details send for our new catalog. 


AFETY SYSTEMS COMPANY 
UPPLIES FOR BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


34-54 Hubert Stret NEW YORK 
































The American Gredit-Indemnity 
Go, of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 


S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


302 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 








Insures Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 
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Make Every 
Department Pay 


or know why. It’s easy to pick out the 
dead ones if your books are properly kept. 
Better let us go over your system and see 
whether it needs revising. We have done 
it for many business men and have re- 
ceived many warm words of praise for sug- 
gestions offered. 

We solicit correspondence and will be 
pleased to give any information desired 
about our service, 


The International Audit Co. 














The valueof an examination 
and audit of your accounts 
by experienced and respon- 
sible Public Accountants 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. CHICAGO. 
and Auditors far exceeds 


Auditing = 


Ample references. Capital Stock, $100,000. Incorporated, May |, 1890. 


SAFEGUARD ACCOUNT COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. Nat’l Life Bldg., CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
Maurice S. Kuhns, V-Pres. and Secy. 
Certified Public Accountant Universities N. Y. and III. 








Everett Audit Company 


Accountants — Auditors 
Systemizers—Appraisers 
I! Pine St., New York 
122 Monroe St., Chicago 
Certified Public Accountants 
(University of Illinois) 





John Everett 
President 
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Eric J. Everett 
Vice-President 








RANCIS M. WILLIAMS | 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 


16 Years Experience in Lumber Accounting. 


54 Mutual Life Bldg., JACKSONVILLE, ik. | 




















CARGO TRADE LIGHT AT CALIFORNIA PORTS. 





Comparatively Few Lumber Carriers Sail for Foreign Ports—Better Provisions for Handling 
Lumber Cargoes—Personal Items About the Golden Gate Lumbermen. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE, 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 28.—Offshore lumber char- 
tering is quieter than for many weeks and the market is 
quoted on a decidedly low basis. The only fixture of im- 
portance during the week was a sailer from Puget sound 
to a direct port United Kingdom at 48s 6d, later loading. 
This is the lowest figure for the year. An occasional 
vessel is taken for Mexico and the west coast of South 
America, but the market in other directions: is almost 
devoid of interest. Coastwise business is more active and 
numerous vessels have been chartered on the basis of 
$3.50 from Puget sound to San Francisco and $4 to 
$4.25 south. Offshore rates from Puget sound to Sydney 
are about 27s 6d; to Fremantle 37s 6d; to Callao 37s 6d 
to 40s; to United Kingdom 48s 6d to 50s. 

The Pine Manufacturers’ Association of California 
has been at work on a revised domestic cargo list which 
will be put into effect about January 1. It will be 
known as List No. 5 and will have a $20 base (on com- 
mon fir), while domestic List 4, which was adopted in 
October, 1906, and is still in force nominally, had a 
$24 basis. Since that the actual base has been as low as 
$12 and a revision is a palpable necessity, now that 
everything is trending upward again. Some changes 
have been made in the classifications in lengths and 
widths. Long lengths have been eliminated altogether, 
and under the proposed new list special negotiations will 
be necessary when a buyer wishes unusually long lumber. 
Many manufacturers have objected to quoting prices 
on these long lengths, as they often found it necessary 
to cut up a great many logs, incurring much waste, to 
fill such orders. One effect of the revision will be to 
make clears proportionately higher than common, since 
there is such an increased demand for the former grade 
and difficulty in cutting a large enough proportion of, 
clears under normal operation of mills. The actual 
selling base is now about $13 to $14 on fir common. 

McCullough & Muller, of this city, are quoting green 
redwood shingles at ships’ tackle, San Francisco, at 
about $1.90, California count, and a fair demand is 
noticed. The big redwood shingle mill of Whiting G. 
Press near Eureka, which has a capacity of about 300,- 
000 shingles a day, is running steadily. About three- 
fourths of its output is kiln dried and shipped to the 
eastern market. 

The Western Lumber Company has filed at Fresno a 
certificate of increase of capitalization to $30,000. The 
corporation was formerly known as the H. A. Eymar 
Lumber Company, with a plant at Reedley. 

At last something is to be done to make a little 
better provision for handling lumber eargoes on the 
San Francisco water front. The state harbor commission 
has decided to advertise for bids for a dock to be con- 
structed in the Central basin almost adjoining the Union 
Iron Works. The proposed dock will have a surface 
area of 150,000 square feet; will rest on green piles pro- 
tected with concrete, and cost about $104,000. It is 
intended for handling cargoes of lumber with doc king 
facilities for three large vessels and for transferring 
lumber direct from ship to railroad ears. Bids will be 
opened December 10. 

Ross W. Smith, division manager of the National 
Lumber & Box Company, today moved his offices to 
Rooms 703-4-5 in the new Fife building, commanding a 
fine view of the bay. This fine 8-story steel frame 
structure is situated at the foot of California street 
where it runs into Market. Several other lumber con- 
cerns are a a move to this location. The 
big plant of the National Lumber & Box Company, at 
Hoquiam, Wash., is to be closed for extensive repairs, 
probably about January 15. <A good season’s business 
is reported in the box trade and other lines. 

The arrivals of lumber from northern ports at San 
Francisco by sea for the week ending today totaled about 
20,000,000 feet. 

The steamer Alcatraz arrived from Eureka November 
26 with 1,285,000 green redwood shingles consigned to 
the Pacific Redwood Shingle Company, which has a 
large yard at Stockton, equipped for air drying shingles 
and storing them preparatory to shipment to the east- 
ern market. 

The steamer Brooklyn arrived November 27 from Fort 
Bragg with 16,000 redwood railroad ties consigned to 
the Union Lumber Company, which manufactures at the 
above mentioned point. 

G. X. Wendling heads the list of directors of the 
California Aweco Dry Kiln Company, which has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The other 
subscribers to the capital stock are: A. F. Heide, C. M. 
Cross, W. F. Baird and R. W. Landon. San Francisco 
is the place of business. 

The Charles Nelson Company’s new steel steam 
schooner Falcon, which loaded her first cargo of lumbér 
at Mukilteo, Wash., has arrived at San Pedro with 
2,000,000 feet of fir consigned to the Consolidated Lum- 
ber Company. 

R. H. Brown, who was for two years secretary of 
the Anacortes Lumber & Box Company, at Anacortes, 
Wash., has opened an office for that company at 409 
St. Clair building, in this city. Swift & Co., of Chicago, 
now control the company. Mr. Brown also ‘acts as Cali- 
fornia agent for the Fraser River Lumber Company, 
Limited, which is ~ ag a large export mill near 
New Westminster, B. 

The big saw mills a the Weed Lumber Company, 
at Weed, Cal., have Jaid off a lot of men and will close 
down for the winter within the next two days. The 
large finishing plant and box factory will, however, re- 





main in operation all winter to work up accumulated 
lumber, as usual. There has been a rain storm and snow 
will probably put a stop to logging in that district 
before long. 

Personal Mention. 


Selwyn Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Company, 
with mills in Humboldt county, returned this week from a 
southern tour, which included Arizona, and left on Thursday 
for Scotia, where a new mill is in plan. 

W. Rh. ‘Thorsen, of the West Side Lumber Company, has 
returned from southern California and is now visiting the 
saw mill at Tuolumne on business. 

J. R. Uanify, prominently identified with shipping and 
lumber interests, has been away since September 25 with 
the party of local business men who went to Japan to attend 
the Commercial Congress and is now returning home. 

A. Thompson, a lumberman of Seattle, Wash., is in the 
city accompanied by his wife. C. H. Peters, a lumberman of 
Yreka, Cai., spent Thanksgiving in this city. Donald Mac- 
donald, a iumberman of Albion, is a guest at the St. Francis. 

Among the mill managers who were in the city recently to 
attend the monthly meeting of the California Pine Box & 
Lumber Company were J. F. Condon, of Los Angeles, and 
P. C. Thede, of Madera. 

Cc. A. Hooper, president of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Company, has been doing his duty as a citizen lately by sit- 
ting on the jury in the United States courts. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 27.—Conditions in the lum 
ber trade are certainly healthier; the market is bracing 
up all the time, and the outlook is in every way en 
couraging. Prices have advanced from the manufactur 
ers’ standpoint, but the retailers have not taken the 
advantage of same in consonance with the wholesalers. 
However, there is a disposition on the part of dealers 
to get a better profit, and while there is no tendeney on 
their part to come to a mutual understanding individual 
Jumbermen realize that it is better to hold the stock 
rather than sacrifice, as has been so much in evidence in 
the past. Quotations today show that within the last 
sixty days advances have been for merchantable lumber 
$2 to $2.50 extra, for flooring and uppers, in fir, $5 to 
$6 extra, while these lines are still scarce and the mills 
are not seeking orders for the fine lines. Redwood is 
$2 to $4 higher, the higher grades being scarce and 
price firm. Red shingles are about 10 cents firmer, 
while cedar shingles are normal. 

With the recent increase in freight rates on 
from Puget sound to San Pedro to $4.50 a thousand 
feet, many windjammers are being placed in commission 
to carry full cargoes to this port; twenty sailing vessels 
are already in commission for this purpose. 

Decided activity in the building trade during the week 
has been noticed. Several big contracts have been let 
and others are promised for the very near future. The 
builders declare there can be no doubt about renewed 
prosperity and unlimited confidence. 

Long Beach is to have a floating dry dock at the 
Craig shipyards. Already orders have been placed for 
$40,000 worth of lumber for construction purposes. 

Direct results are becoming evident from the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Northern 
Pacific lumber case some time ago, wherein freight rates 
on lumber and its product from Oregon’ and Washington 
to the east were ordered reduced. 

Lumbermen here say that many of the interior point 
yards in Southern California have allowed their stocks to 
run down, and are now stocking up for the spring 
building trade, which it is predicted will be active. 

The Blinn-Robinson Lumber Company has discarded 
the retail end of its business and will now confine its 
attention only to an exclusive jobbing trade. This 
well known company is busily engaged putting the 
wharf recently acquired from the Southern California 
Lumber Company at East San Pedro in thorough repair 
and will soon be receiving cargo at that point. 

The Southern California Lumber Company is making 
preparations to greatly enlarge its yard on the north 
side of the mill and will build a wharf in front of the 
property as soon as a franchise can be obtained. 

A. FE. Stiles, of Santa Monica, who owns over 1,000 
acres in Warm Spring valley, has leased ninety acres 
to a Los Angeles stock company, of which Guy Dunscomb 
is the president, under contract to plant it out to eucalyp- 
tus trees. Mr. Dunscomb is here getting men started 
to work. Pipe lines are being laid to the tract from 
Mr. Stiles’ tunnel, from which water supply to young 
trees will be irrigated. 

Mr. Stiles has at present over twenty-five acres planted 
to trees about eighteen months old. At his tunnel are 
trees six years old, which, without care or irrigation, are 
now one and one-half feet in diameter. He considers 
the soil and other conditions in the Warm Spring valley 
the best for the growing of eucalyptus trees. The Los 
Angeles company has also leased a twenty acre tract. 
It has 130,000 trees, enough to plant out 130 acres. 


lumber 


Personal Mention. 

Fred. Parrot, of Menominee, Mich., accompanied by his 
wife, is visiting relatives in Long Beach, Cal. 

I.. H. Du Bois, a lumberman of Plainfield, N. J., accom- 
panied by his wife, visited Los Angeles during the week. 

J. BE. Stevenson, a lumberman of Seattle, Wash., was in 
Los Angeles during the week. 

J. M. Dennis, a well known lumberman of Maine, Ariz., 
was a visitor to Los Angeles.during November. 
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LUMBER TRADE CHANGES. 


Prominent Southern Concern Acquires New Sales 
Manager—Philadelphia Company Extends 
Business—New Chicago Company. 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a 
brief telegram stating that the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., would establish its 
general sales office in St. Louis, with C. I. Millard as 
general sales manager. The information was _ re- 
ceived too late for verification and development. 
The report has been confirmed this week and the de- 
tails will prove interesting to the yellow pine trade 
of the country. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, with mills in 
Hattiesburg and vicinity, is one of the largest yellow 
pine manufacturing concerns in the south. The com- 
pany has two mills at Sumrall, Miss., and is rebuild- 
ing the plant at Hattiesburg destroyed by fire several 
months ago. The cut of these three mills will give 
the company an annual output of about 200,000,000 
feet. One of the mills at Sumrall is equipped with 
two bands and one gang, and the other with one band 
and one gang. The Hattiesburg plant when completed 
will be provided with two band saws and one hori- 
zontal band resaw. This mill will be constructed en- 
tirely of steel and concrete. It will be used largely 
in the production of heavy timbers. 

The distribution of the product of this company 
will be carried on through three distinct channels, 
working in harmony one with the other. The eastern 
business will be handled under the supervision of E. 
J. Hurst, who for many years was general sales man- 
ager for the Lackawanna Lumber Company, at Scran- 
ton, Pa., and who for several years had handled the 
yellow pine business of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company in the east. 

The local and export business will be handled by 
kK. P. Mackey, who will continue in charge of the 
Hattiesburg office, with the title of southern sales 
Inanager, 

C. I. Millard, who resigned his position as secretary 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, November 
15, to take up the general sales work for the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company, has opened an office in 
suite 812-815 Wright building, St. Louis, Mo., through 
which the bulk of the product of the Newmaa com 
pany’s mills will be marketed. 

Mr. Millard has had many years’ experience in 
handling southern pine and has acquired a wealth of 
information regarding the trade which will be inval- 
uable to him in his new work. 

E. 8. Peck, formerly general manager for the Lack- 
awanna Lumber Company, has taken charge of the 
manufacturing end of the business at Hattiesburg and 
in the future will devote his entire attention to carry- 
ing on that work. Mr. Peck is one of the best or- 
yganizers in the country and also is said to be one 
of the best millmen and will devote all his time to 
his new duties. 

Those interested in the company have built the 
Mississippi Central railroad, which now has about 150 
miles of main track. The road has been completed 
hetween Hattiesburg and Natchez. <A part of the 
line from Hattiesburg to the Gulf coast has also been 
built. The mills are served by a number of the more 
important lines of the south, Hattiesburg is the junc- 
tion of the Gulf & Ship Island, New Orleans & North- 
eastern and the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City rail- 
roads. These roads insure an adequate supply of cars 
at all times. The Mississippi Central has been 
equipped with rolling stock in such a way that it can 
supply a large part of the requirements of the mills. 
Connections are made with the Illinois Central at 
either Brookhaven or Jackson, with the New Orleans 
& Great Northern at Smith’s Ferry and with the 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley at Roxie, and with the 
lron Mountain at Natchez. ; 

The company can ship material for export direct to 
New Orleans, Gulfport or Mobile. 

Mr. Millard has begun to organize a corps of sales- 
men and is entering upon his new work with char- 
acteristic zeal. 


WILLIAM WHITMER & SONS, INC., EXPAND. 

Philadelphia furnished an interesting bit of news re- 
cently when it was announced that William Whitmer & 
Sons, Incorporated, of that city, had perfected plans for 
the extension of their business through the organization 
of several concerns officered by a number of old and 
trusted employees of the company to take over its vari- 
ous branch ofhces. The new companies are: The Thomas 
K. Coale Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, of which 
Thomas E. Coale, for many years manager of the sales 
department of William Whitmer & Sons, is president; 
the A. T. Peale Lumber Company, of New York City, 
which will be managed by Mr. Peale, heretofore the New 
York representative of the Whitmer concern; the Robert 
S. Coryell Lumber Company, of Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Coryell, of this company, has heretofore managed the 
Newark branch office; and the W. P. Craig Lumber Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. Craig, who will have charge 
of this institution, has for tive years been manager of the 
Pittsburg office of William Whitmer & Sons, Incor- 
porated, and has made an enviable record in his manage- 
ment of the company’s business in western Pennsylvania 
and particularly with the company’s customers in the 
vicinity of the Smoky City. 

Regarding the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company Mr. 
Coale stated recently that it will have the moral and 
physical support of William Whitmer & Sons, Incor- 





porated, and will do a general wholesale business in all 
kinds of lumber. The organization of these four sub- 
sidiary companies is an evidence of the broad business 
policy which has always characterized William Whitmer 
& Sons, Incorporated, and an evidence that President 
Robert F. Whitmer and Treasurer Martin Lane, who are 
the controlling factors in the parent institution, have a 
full appreciation of good and loyal service. Mr. Coale is 
one of the most accomplished men in America for de- 
tailed work in connection with the great lumber business 
and his natural amiability, coupled with his extraordinary 
energy, have made him invaluable to William Whitmer 
& Sons, Incorporated. The men who will have charge 
of the new companies are all well versed in the selling 
end of the business and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers 
them its congratulations and best wishes for their future 
in the trade. William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, 
will hereafter devote themselves to the manufacturing of 
good lumber at their mills in West Virginia and at mills 
soon to be constructed on tracts of timber in Florida, 
Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina. The new 
organizations will dispose of the output of these mills 
and by January 1, 1909, the entire sales system will be 
in effective working order. While no change in the gen- 
eral policy of the business is involved, this reorganization 
of the sales department, as it may be called, will redound 
to the benefit of all concerned, inasmuch as it will fur- 
nish a more effective and powerful sales channel, giving 
the buyer, if possible, better service than heretofore, and 
relieving the management of William Whitmer & Sons, 
Incorporated, from many details which are inseparable 
from the selling of lumber and free to devote themselves 
to the expansion of the manufacturing business. The 
trade at large will welcome the entry of the new com- 
panies into their respective fields and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wishes them every success in their undertak- 
ing, of which, for that matter, they are assured in ad- 
vance. It might be stated here incidentally that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed that William Whit- 
mer & Sons, Incorporated, made a purchase last week in 
the vicinity of Asheville, N. C., of 45,000 acres of timber 
land, which will greatly increase the ability of this enter- 
prising house to cater to the eastern trade in spruce and 
pine and hardwoods. In the purchase of the timber they 
also secured the Appalachian railroad, so called, which 
has considerable mileage, and which will be completed by 
its new owners into this vast acreage of high class timber 
which they have just closed for. 


SBP LII 


NEW CHICAGO SELLING COMPANY. 

The CarDal Lumber Company is a new factor in the 
Chicago lumber trade. It has taken over the sales 
end of the business in the Walworth & Neville Manu- 
facturing Company. The CarDal concern will make a 
specialty of long timbers, car sills and kiln dried 
boards and will handle the output of mills at Pinebur, 
Miss.; Varnado, La.; Holland, Va.; Buell, Va.; Tree- 





E. H. DALBEY, CHICAGO. 


point, Va.; Harrell, Va., handling the highest grade 
of longleaf and North Carolina pine. 

The officers of the CarDal Lumber Company are W. 
M. Carpenter, president; R. H. Proctor, vice presi- 
dent; E. H. Dalbey, general manager. Mr. Dalbey, 
whose portrait appears herewith, is well known as an 
efficient salesman of yellow pine products, and was 
recently honored with election to the office of Junior 
Hoo-Hoo at the annual Hoo-Hoo concatenation in 
September. 

The personnel of the company and its arrangements 
with Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company in- 
sure its ability to handle satisfactorily any orders or 
inquiries for yellow and North Caroline pine and the 
company will be pleased to hear from prospective buy- 
ers. Its offices are located in the Heyworth building, 
Chicago. , 
LOG RATES IN LITIGATION. 

The Big Four Railway Company last week began an 
action at Columbus, Ohio, asking that an injunction be 
granted prohibiting the railway commission from en- 
forcing its orders requiring the railway company to make 
the same rate for shipping logs that it charges for ship- 
ping piling. A hearing of the case will be held on 
December 18. 
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Yellow Fir 


We have told in previous issues how many doors 
we can make, 
give more attention to the quality of stock we turn 
out than the quantity. Every dealer wants an article 
that will sell with the least effort. 
doors; you won’t have to put up a long talk. Their 
appearance sells them. 

We make Fir Doors in three grades and each is 
in a class by itself. 


Fir Mouldings, Interior Trim, 
Turned and Colonial Columns. 


A. E. LANE, No. 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y, 
L. C. BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago. 
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LET US KNOW | 
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4-4 to 8-4 BIRCH. 
4-4 to 8- 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 


DRY STOCK 
DIRECT FROM 


4 SOFT ELM. OUR MILLS, 








Send us your inquiries and let us quote 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


you prices. 


RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER. 
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Dry Hemlock 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here, 

8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. 1 & 2in. D Select & Bet. 

The JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS, 


WE HAVE i 


Established 1851, 


Incorporated 1884, 
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promptness with which we ship 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as good as can be made—sure to 
meet the demands of the most critical. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


We use the Telecode. 


Best Tricks 


and the one which pleases 
our customers most is the 









WAUSAU, WIS. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
Bay Crry AND Saginaw, Micu., Dec. 1.—The forest 
fires will probably result in the cutting of fully 200,000,- 


of damage to timber. Nearly all the large firms have 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet more to cut*than expected, 
and there is scarcely a small timber owner but sustained 
more or less damage that will necessitate cutting. It is 
stated that hundreds of farmers who own lots of wood 
containing considerable merchantage timber will be 
obliged to cut much of it. This will increase the call for 
men and teams, stimulate trade in supplies and furnish 
stock to keep the mills busy. It is estimated that the 
Michigan Central railroad, which has been hauling an 
average of 130,000,000 feet of logs each year, will bring 
fully 50,000,000 feet more than usual to Bay City the 
next year. Wages are slightly better than they were last 
winter and help will very likely be easily obtainable. 

The present week will probably wind up the moving 
of lumber by water. The Ogemaw, Donaldson and two 
barges will be in with lumber from Canada for E. B. 
Foss & Co. and other parties, and the Jay — is ex- 
pected with a cargo from Duluth for Handy Bros., In- 
corporated. 

Local dealers are going into the winter in fair condi- 
tion. They are carrying a fair quantity of lumber in the 
yards. Of course they patch out more or less by rail 
during the winter. 

M. D. Olds & Co., who own a large tract of timber 
south of Cheobygan, are figuring on the construction of 
a logging road between Cheboygan and Rogers City, 
which will enable the firm to haul logs directly to its 
mill. 

J. B. Scott, 


of Vanderbilt, has sold the timber on 240 


acres of land in Otsego county to the Boyne City Lum 
ber Comapny. It will be taken off this winter. 
Charles Zimmerman has started camp some miles 


south of Mackinaw and is cutting maple for the Boerst 
Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, which is used in 
the manufacture of dowel pins and toothpicks. The 
camp is shipping three carloads of timber a day. 

Joseph Lalonde has returned from North Carolina, 
where he has been the last two years with the Waccama 
Land & Lumber Company, a Michigan concern, which 


bought a large body of timber in the old tar state and 
erected a big saw mill at Bolton, N. C. The mill is in 


operation and is cutting 80,000 feet of timber daily and 
the company has enough timber to stock it for thirty 
years. 

The Quay & Sons shingle mill at Cheboygan manufac 
tured 12,000,000 shingles the last season and has shut 
down. The firm will lumber extensively this winter. 

Owing to the damage to timber by fire 8. F. Derry, 
at Millersburg, expects he will have to increase his log 
ging estimate from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet. He has 
a large quantity of logs already on skids. The weather 
has been exceptionally favorable for logging operations 
so far this winter. 

Congressman Fordney, active lumberman as well 
politician, having large interests on the Pacific coast and 
in Mississippi, is at Washington, attending the hearings 
before the ways and means committee of Congress, of 
which he is a member. It is said he can be relied upon 
to stand square on the lumber question. He was up 
with a Saginaw club hunting on the Tehquammenon 
when summoned to Washington to be present when the 
lumber schedule came up. The party bagged eighteen 
deer. 

The Georgian Bay Mills have gone out of commission 
for the season. The mills of the William Peter Estate 
at Perry sound manufactured 16,000,000 feet and a full 
stock of logs is being cut for next season. 


as 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Derroit, Micu., Dec. 1.—Mayor-elect Philip Breitmeyer 
presided at the banquet of the officers and stockholders 
of the United Lumber Company, of which he is president, 
in the Hotel Pontchartrain last Friday evening. There 
were no set speeches but the officers of the concern gave 
descriptions of the company’s prospects and advantages 
obtained by a recent concession granted by the British 
Columbian government to timber on 3,840 acres of land 
on Vancouver island. The company’s timber is along 
Quatse lake and river, near Hardy bay. The land is cov- 
ered with a virgin growth of cedar, spruce, pine, larch 
and other valuable woods, which when converted into 
lumber can be easily shipped to ports in the orient. The 
following are the officers of the company: President, 
Philip Breitmeyer; vice president, G. A. Moebs; treas- 
urer, John P. Puhl; secretary, C. B. Shotwell; superin- 
tendent, S. N. Smith. Directors—Philip Breitmeyer, 
G. A. Moebs, Detroit; A. D. Bennett, Port Huron; Rob- 
ert A. Whaley, Flint; Congressman Samuel W. Smith, 
Pontiac; B. F. Davis, Lansing; Dr. H. G. Berry, Mt. 
Clemens; John P. Puhl, Detroit; Congressman Charles FE. 
Townsend, Jackson, and Henry P. Borgman, Detroit. 

Charles Willis Ward, a forestry expert, of Queens, 
N. Y., in an address in the Museum of Art, this city, gave 
some ‘interesting views on the prevention "of such forest 
fires as took heavy toll in life and property in northern 
Michigan this fall. Among other things he said: 

‘The only remedy for disastrous forest fires is the removal 
of dead timber. The lumbermen are too careless. They cut 
down trees and leave the smaller limbs ying on the ground. 


They rot and form the best kind of kindling for a fire when 
a careless hunter drops a lighted match or empties his pipe 








among the leaves. 


000 feet more timber this winter than customary because ° 


PROGRESS OF A WEEK IN THE WOLVERINE STATE. 


Recent Fires Necessitate Material Increase in Logging This Season—Georgian Bay Lumber 
. About All in for the Year—Lumber Sawed on the Menominee. 








Charles W. Kotcher, well known lumberman, is pre- 
paring to take a long trip abroad. He will leave with his 
family soon after the first of the new year and will tour 
Europe and visit Egypt. The trip will be solely for 
pleasure, Mr. Kotcher says, and ke will be gone several 
months. 

Three lumber boats tied up in this port last Sunday 
with capacity cargoes. The Starke unloaded at the Grace 
Harbor Lumber C ompany’s docks, and will tie up for the 
winter. The Annie Laurie and Huron City, both with 
lumber, discharged big cargoes. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcu., Dee, 1.—Henry G. Dykhouse, 
of this city, and W. Hanchett, manager for the C. L. 
King Company, Holland, have bought the plant and 


machinery of the Holland Veneering Company, at Hol 


land, consideration $15,000. It was sold at trustee’s 
sale and Lane Van Putten, manager for the old com 
pany, has been asked to take charge of the reorganized 


concern. The plant will be run by practically the same 
force as before. 

A fourth dividend has been declared in favor of 
creditors of the Harrison wagon works and with this 
payment 50 percent of all claims have been liquidated. 

The American-Newfoundland Pulp & Lumber Com 
pany, capital $800,000, has been incorporated under state 
laws and will have its general offices in this city. The 
amount that has been subscribed is $450,000 and the 
officers, with their holdings, are as follows: President, 
Henry G. Dykhouse, $172,000; vice president, W. C. 


Grobhiser, Sturgis, $45,000; secretary, Carroll F. Sweet, 
$22,500; treasurer, W. W. Hanchett, Holland, $45,000. 


C. J. Dregman, B. D. Kepple and J. G. Van Putten, 


Holland, are also stockholders. The company owns 
265,920 acres of timber land at tidewater and at the 
mouth of the Humber river, on the west shore of New 


foundland. There is a small mill at this place, called the 
Bay of Islands, which is sufficient for the purpose of 
title under the laws of the Dominion, but it is the pur 
pose later to form an operating company, which will 
actively engage in producing wood pulp and paper. A 
mill with capacity of 300 tons of pulp and paper daily 
will probably be established. 

The Perkins refrigerator plant at Battle Creek has 
resumed operation after a shutdown of several months. 

Marsh Morse has resigned his position as manager fo1 
the Lowell Lumber Company at Lowell and will engage 
in the lumber business elsewhere. 

The Harbor Springs Lumber Company has enlarged 
and improved its office and yards. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Micu., Dee. 1.—During the sawing sea 
about 150,000,000 feet of timber were 
converted into lumber by the saw mills of Menominee 
and Marinette. Of this amount about 80,000,000 feet 
were driven down the Menominee river and tributaries, 
while nearly 70,000,000 feet were brought in by rail. 
Crawford & Sons, at Cedar River, sawed about 25,000, 
000 feet, while the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, 
at Hermansville, handled about the same amount. The 
smaller saw mills of Menominee county sawed about 
10,000,000 feet, bringing the total timber output of the 
Menominee valley up to about 210,000,000 feet for the 
last season. 

Of this amount about one-fourth was white and nor 
vay pine. The balance was hemlock, basswood, various 
Ase tamarack and cedar in the order named. 
The output for the coming year will be somewhat large: 
on account of more extensive operations due to the 
scorching of some timber by the forest fires. Nearly 
every company sawing on the river, with the exception 
of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, will in 


MENOMINEE, 
son just closed 


crease its cut. The Wisconsin Land & Lumber people, 
however, have large rollways of timber near their 
mills and in the woods and will curtail their cut to 


catch up. 

Warren Flanigan, of Iron Mountain, has concluded 
arrangements for extensive operations in the woods this 
winter and will employ several crews of men. He 
will cut hemlock and basswood. One contract with the 
St. Paul road calls for the delivery of 7,000 ties. In 
addition to this Mr. Flanigan concluded a_ contract 
with the Hamilton-Merryman Company, of Marinette, 
to put in all the timber standing on certian sections in 
Breitung township. 

During the last season about forty log loaders have 
been shipped by the Raymond Works, of Marinette, to 
various lumber concerns. Most of the loaders were 
shipped to southern firms. Mr. Raymond now intends to 
put in a self propelling loader on the market. The ma- 
chine will be provided with a traction engine and propel 
itself. 

The No. 2 mill of the Sawyer-Goodman Company was 
started yesterday morning with a full working force. 
The mill will be operated steadily from now until spring 
unless some temporary shutdown is brought about on 
account of the slow arrival of timber. The two mills 
of the company are now in operation and both will saw 
all winter, cutting the logs as fast as they are brought 
in by rail. 

The I. Watson Stephenson and the Susie Chipman 
cleared yesterday afternoon from the N. Ludington 
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Company’s docks for Chicago and Milwaukee docks. The 
boats will return at once for another cargo and more 
lumber carriers are expected to arrive during the bal- 
ance of the week. The barges carried about 10,000,000 
feet of lumber. The Stephenson will run as long as 
the condition of the lakes permit navigation. After 
closing one of the longest seasons in the lumber carry- 
ing history the boat will go into drydock at Sturgeon 
Bay to be entirely rebuilt. 

The present year exceeded the best previous year 
in the lumber history of Menominee and Marinette in 
the point of lumber importation from other lake points. 
While an exact total is not obtainable it is estimated by 
the tug captains that over 20,000,000 feet were brought 
to the local harbor. 

Captain Anderson, of the tug Satisfaction, claims that 
he has towed 10,000,000 feet on his barges to local 
docks. The boats are now completing a contract for 
the Sanford & Treadway Company. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company, the M. & M. Box 
Company and Francis Beidler & Co. have received large 
quantities of outside lumber, a large portion of which 
was brought in from Wells. 

The Sanford & Treadway Company received large 
quantities of basswood lumber. The Roper Lumber 
& Cedar Company also received large quantities of 
mixed lumber, while Wallace McPherson bought con- 
siderable lumber from the I. Stephenson mill at Wells 
for his retail yard in the city. The Diamond Match 
Company also has received several million feet of pine 
during the season from Lake Superior points. 

The importations are getting larger every year and 
if continued at the present rate the imports will exceed 
the exports in five years. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Nov. 30.—The Sawyer-Goodman 
Company, of Marinette, Wis., is arranging to log a con- 
siderable tract of pine timber in Section 5, near Merry- 
man Siding, Mich., this winter. In order to facilitate 
matters the St. Paul railroad is building a spur track 
into the timber, which contains from 3,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 feet of high grade pine. The timber will be loaded 
on cars as fast as cut and shipped to the Marinette mill. 
The lands were overrun by the fires recently. The com- 
pany will operate its own camps and employ 100 men, 

Warrants have been issued for five Chippewa county 
men who are alleged to have started forest fires which 
caused the recent disasters in Chippewa county. Con 
Kilbourn, a farmer, has already been arraigned but his 
hearing has been postponed. Complaints were made by 
Charles H. Chapman for the state. 

After being idle three months, during which time 
its capacity has been increased 30 percent, the plant 
of the Mashek Chemical & Iron Company, of Wells, an 
allied concern of the I, Stephenson Company, of that 
city, will resume operation. The plant manufactures 
wood aleohol and acetate of lime and uses the waste tim- 
her from the I, Stephenson plant. Heretofore the plant 
has turned ninety-six cords of wood into charcoal every 
twenty-four hours, each cord making ten gallons of wood 
alcohol. The plant now will consume 130 cords of wood 
daily. At the plant sixty men are employed and from 
150 to 200 more in the woods cutting timber. 

The Northland Lumber Company is logging this winter 
at Wausau Spur. Menominee lumbermen state that the 
logging season’in the northern peninsula of Michigan 
will be one of unusual activity this winter. Many men 
ure being sent north to the various camps. 

The big steamer Peshtigo that stranded on Mackinaw 
isiand some time ago while loaded with lumber, has been 
ibandoned. The schooner Berwyn, owned by J. P. 
isates, of Chicago, Ill., which recently broke away from 

ie towing steamer Walter Vail while lumber laden, was 
recked on Plum island and has been abandoned. 

Lured by the prevailing rate of $3.50 a thousand on 
imber from the head of the lakes, the steamer C. F. 
Curtis and the tow barges Fassett and Holland, that have 
\in idle since June, are engaged in a trip to the upper 

kes to get 500,000 feet of lumber to carry to Tona- 

anda, N. Y. 

The lumber schooner Julia B. Merrill, owned by Gil- 
ert Anderson, of Chicago, has been sold to the David- 

m-Gallmeier Lumber Company, of Toledo, Ohio, and 

ill carry lumber to that port. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Boyne City, Micu., Dee. 1.—A saw mill which has 
‘een operated on Waloon lake for some years by John 
‘‘rund is being moved to the upper peninsula. 

‘*Build Now’’ has struck Kast Jordan. The East 
Jordan Chemical Company is banking on the business 
revival and will erect an iron furnace and chemical plant 
at that point. 

W. H. White is in the lower part of this state this 
week. The W. H. White Company’s mill No. 3 has com- 
pleted its second band saw this week. The new ma- 
chinery is being driven by a 500-horsepower engine, 
which was installed last week. The mill is running day 
and night. 

The boys of the Buelah Land Home have also imbibed 
the ‘‘build now’’ idea and will with their own hands 
erect a building large enough to accommodate another 
100 boys as soon as the spring weather opens. Ten 
thousand dollars has been gathered by the little fellows 
by entertainments and donations to defray the cost of 
the materials. 





LARGE TIE CONTRACT LET. 
A contract has been let by the British Columbia Rail- 
way Company for 150,000 fir ties to be used in the con- 
struction of the Cloverdale-Chilliwack section of its line. 


MINNESOTA LUMBER NEWS. 


Big Volume of Inquiries and Considerable Buying 
Reported Building Operations Large— 
Brief Items of Interest. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 2.—The leading feature of 
the local situation is speculative buying by large retail 
yard concerns. Their stocks, as a whole, are light but 
would last with a little replenishing till spring. It is 
not necessary to place their orders for a number of 
months, but the managers of some of the largest con- 
cerns have decided that it will be a good investment to 
buy some stocks of the cheaper lumber now, as it is 
pretty sure to advance in price, at least enough to pay 
interest and carrying charges. They are not buying so 
much high grade stock, partly because that is already 
high in price, and partly because that means tying up 
too much money. There is a big volume of inquiry and 
considerable buying reported in low grade west coast 
lumber for the Dakotas, hemlock and low grade pine for 
this territory, and also white cedar. It looks now as 
though there would be considerable of this speculative 
buying during the present month. Dealers in west coast 
lumber report a very marked advance in all their prod- 
ucts, due to the increasing scarcity in stocks, and this 
is having a stimulating effect. However, the best de- 
mand for fir and cedar is coming from more distant 
points, southeast and southwest, and not from this im- 
mediate territory. 

Lumbermen in this city have had considerable amuse- 
ment over the daily newspaper reports about the new 
$20,000,000 combination of the Weyerhaeuser and Walker 
interests to control the standing timber of the upper 
Mississippi valley. It is pretty well understood that the 
O’Brien & Cook deal announcement in Chicago started 
the talk, which was distorted, probably for a purpose, 
into a story of a gigantic combination. 

The Central Warehouse Company is beginning work 
on improvements at Minnesota Transfer to cost $55,000, 
including a planing mill, a storage shed 900 by 100 feet, 
and electric hoists and derricks. Six thousand feet of 
depressed trackage with concrete loading platforms will 
be included in the enlarged and improved plant. 

Building operations during the closing weeks of the 
year have grown to such a rate that 1908 will very near 
come up to the phenomenal record of 1907, in spite of 
the slack condition in the spring. There were 387 per- 
mits issued in November, with a total estimated cost of 
$922,995, making the largest November in the city’s 
history. The record for November last year was 298 per- 
mits, value $615,315. The total for the eleven months 
to November 30 this year was $9,370,745, compared with 
$9,603,095 for the same months last year. 

The J. Niels Lumber Company, of Cass Lake, has 
contracted with the firm of Blake & Hawkins and the 
latter concern will cut about 9,000,000 feet of timber 
during the coming winter. The Niels company owns a 
large amount of timber near Rebedew lake’ and the 
logs will be driven down the Turtle river to Cass lake 
and then towed across the lake to the mill. 


Personal Particulars. 


R. G. Davis, representing the Pacific National Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma, Wash., was in this city last week on 
his way west after a lengthy stay in New York and other 
eastern centers. He said trade conditions seemed better in 
Minneapolis than farther east. 

The fiance Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., having 
gone almost entirely into the cargo trade, has decided to 
close its sales office in this oy. 

Walter B. Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle, 
Wash., was in Minneapolis on business a few days ago. 

V. H. Whitcraft, who has been representing the Pacific 
Timber Company in this city, has resigned to go into the 
wholesale lumber business for himself.- He is succeeded in 
his former position by Alex Stewart, formerly with the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency of Centralia, Wash. 

I. J. McConnell, eastern representative of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Company, is at Spokane to spend some time at the 
headquarters of the company. 

Fred H. Flatau, eastern representative of the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Company, is laid up with a sprained ankle, sus- 
tained at Minot, N. D., on a recent trip. 

James McDonald, of the St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Crookston, was down looking 
over the market a few days ago. 

‘.. C. Benjamin, of the Halbert-Benjamin Lumber Com- 
pany, Frederick, S. D., was a Minneapolis visitor this week. 





CENTRAL STATION POWER. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of an inter- 
esting technical booklet entitled ‘‘What the Western 
Electric Company is doing to increase the Central Station 
Load.’’ This publication is descriptive of the extensive 
campaign which has been conducted of late by the West- 
ern Electric Company, of New York, for the purpose of 
interesting manufacturers in electrical power, thereby in- 
creasing the business of central stations. Advertising has 
been carried in magazines and trade papers having a 
total circulation of more than 5,000,000 copies per issue, 
and the Western Electric Company is conducting this ad- 
vertising along such a practical line that it is bound to 
produce results. 

The merit of electrical machinery as turned out by the 
company’s plants is undisputed, but the company has in 
view, in addition to the benefiting of its own business, 
the object of generally increasing the use of local ap- 
pliances for power purposes throughout the country, and 
such an increase is of importance to the manufacturer of 
all kinds of business because the more generally electrical 
power is used the greater is the reduction proportionately 
in its costs. 

Lumber manufacturers who are considering the installa- 
tion of machinery of this character would do well to com- 
municate with the Western Electric Company, 463 West 
street, New York. The company will be pleased to fur- 
nish them with any desired information. ' 
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Pin 


Johnson 





White 


Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and Better 
Bevel Siding. 


Telecode used. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber. | 
Long Distance ’Phone Grand 355. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CLASS 
WHITE 





We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 
Fine Common, 
And Cutting-up 
Lumber. 














1 to 4”’ thick. 


First Nat’] Bank 





large assortment of above class of lumber 
Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


We have always on hand a 


Write for Prices. 


Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 














f FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 





Boards, Strips 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Bevel Siding cxavzs. 


Place Your Orders With 


and Dimension Especially 
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RICE LAKE LUMBER C0. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 











We carry a large 








Cut full width and thickness 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS, 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Mixed cars to retail trade. 
stock and complete assortment. 


Drummond, Wis. 














Prompt Shipment. 


[WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and 
WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRIORS. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 


DUNHAM, MIOR. 
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We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G, FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lbr. Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
E. G. GRIGGS, President. 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y. and Treas, 

















IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors, They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door isa 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W. C. ASHENFELTER Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spokane Representative, 

H.8. OsGoop Spokane, Wash, 











WE ARE CAR AND CARGO 
SHIPPERS OF 


LONG and LARGE TIMBERS 


SPARS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. TACOMA, WASH. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE A558 Lone 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 





GENERAL LOGGING ACTIVITY REPORTED IN WISCONSIN. 





Lumbermen Preparing for a Busy Season in the Woods—Big Deal Closed—Persons Who 
Set Fires in Woods Will Be Punished. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 2.—Suits will be brought this 
winter in Wisconsin against parties who were responsible 
for the setting of forest fires in the northern part of the 
state last fall and an efficient fire patrol to guard against 
fires will be established if the suggestions made by State 
Forester E. M. Griffith are carried out. Recommendations 
to this effect will be made to the next session of the 
Wisconsin legislature by Mr. Griffith. 

Milwaukee lumbermen agree with the state forester in 
his views that the present laws for fining persons for 
setting fires should be amended and a minimum fine of 
$50 be imposed. The present law also opens the way for 
the collection of double the amount of damage suffered, 
and it is in this connection that the state forester has 
suggested that suits should be brought this winter. Mr. 
Griffith says: 


Measured by the standard of dollars and cents, the fires 
partly destroyed merchantable timber and property valued 
at $2,996,975. The damage to the future forests, millions 
of acres of small but thrifty growth of pine and hardwoods, 
is estimated at $6,047,060, making a total loss to the state 
of approximately $9,000,000. 

Dealers note an increase in inquiries in the last week 
and indications of further improvement. They all pre- 
dict that the coming spring trade will be the best in 
years, and in the meantime will make preparations for it. 
The present state of trade it is thought will be main- 
tained, and the increase of business is expected from 
factory consumers of lumber. 

Fred Schroeder, of the John Schroeder Lumber Com- 
pany, is confident that there is everywhere a great need 
for lumber, despite the many changes taking place in the 
building world, and that the falling off in supplies is the 
most serious problem to be considered. He says: 

That there will be a great falling off in the use of lumber, 
and that concrete and other building materials will displace 
it, might appear true to the casual observer, but the uses 
for lumber are constantly increasing. The settling of farms 
in the West and the increase in the size of cities is con- 
stantly increasing the lumber demand. 
problem is the falling off in supplies of lumber. 

W. H. J. Kieckhefer, viee president of the Kieckhefer 
Box Company, this city, is a member of the federal grand 
jury now investigating various conditions in Milwaukee 
county. 

E. H. Trump, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, and A. H. Bohn, of the Walstine Lumber Com- 
pany, both of St. Louis, Mo., called on the Milwaukee 
lumber trade last week. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 2.—Many lumbermen of this 
state say that if the weather is favorable to logging the 
winter of 1908-9 unquestionably will be the busiest in 
the northern woods in recent years. Men and horses in 
large numbers are on their way to the woods and camps 
all over the lumber country are beginning operations 
much earlier than in former years. 

Where hardwood forests have been burned over the 
timber must be cut this winter or not at all, say the 
lumbermen, as another season in the woods will result 
in decay to such an extent as to make it almost value- 
less as a marketable product. With hemlock the need 
for haste is not so great, although that will be cut as 
well as the other timber that was burned over. 

In order to get the great amount of timber out of 
the woods much extra help will be required, and the 
resumption of so many manufacturing plants throughout 
this state has resulted in a shortage in many localities 
of men for the camps. 

The deal between the Stearns Lumber Company, of 

Odanah, and the Marsh-Hathaway Company, of Chicago, 
for the purchase of the Thompson saw mill at Wash- 
burn, has been closed. The Stearns company will put a 
large force'of men at work immediately to thoroughly 
overhaul the plant and it is announced that within a 
hort time the mill will be running steadily day and 
night and will give employment to about 200 men. It is 
expected that all logging records will be broken by the 
Stearns Lumber Company on the Bad river reservation, 
where more than 170,000,000 feet of timber will be cut 
between the present time and September 1, 1909. The 
company is now operating twenty-three logging camps, 
and although more than 1,500 men are included on its 
payroll, this number will soon be increased. Five of the 
twenty-three camps are operated by the Stearns com- 
pany and the other eighteen are in charge of jobbers. 

Among the Rhinelander lumber companies that will 
conduct logging operations this winter are the Brown 
Bros. Lumber Company, Stevens Lumber Company and 
the Robbins Lumber Company. The Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Company, at Hazelhurst, also will operate 
heavily. 

The new plant of the Michigan Elm Hoop Company 
at Marinette is now in operation with a large daily out- 
put, employing about thirty men in addition to the woods 
crews. A large quantity of ash and elm timber has been 
received at the plant and is being cut into hoops. Later 
the company will manufacture staves and ultimately the 
completed barrels and kegs. 

A record breaking run is being made by the mill of 
the Wachmuth Lumber Company at Bayfield, which is 
being operated twenty-two hours daily. A recent record 
of the plant was 10,181. feet an hour for eleven hours 
when the mill in one evening cut 112,000 feet. It is 
expected that the mill will be operated on the present 





The most serious® 


schedule until the ice forms, as the company has a large 
amount of timber to get out. 

The cyclone which struck Stevens Pvuint recently, caus- 
ing a loss of more than $150,000, wrought havoe with 
the plant of the Coyne Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany and caused considerable damage at the establish- 
ment of the Joerns Manufacturing Company, also fur- 
niture manufacturers. Loss to the Coyne plant is esti- 
mated at $5,000 and perhaps more. A portion of its 
new establishment was blown down together with the 
dry kiln, while. damage resulted to other portions by 
the blowing down of the stack. A part of the Joerns 
plant was damaged by the falling of its stack and the 
roof. 

On account of growing business the Kenfield & Lamo- 
reaux Company, at Washburn, will erect a large dry 
kiln to be used in connection with its box factory. 

Braun Bros. & Co., at Athens, have made a contract 
with the Copper River Land & Lumber Company for 
sawing between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood timber. Practically all the timber on the holdings 
of the company will be cut this winter and it is ex- 
pected that a four or five months’ cut will be made. 

The hardwood mill of the Rice Lake Lumber Com- 
pany at Rice lake, which has been sawing hemlock all 
summer and late into the fall, has closed for a few 
weeks, after which it will resume operation on hardwood. 
The work of enlarging and improving the main offices 
of the company is still under way. The company is 
having an excellent run of business. 

A second meeting of the Northern Wisconsin Lum- 
bermen Land Owners was recently held at Eau Claire 
and a report from the committee on legislation for pro 
tection from forest fires was received. 

P. B. Yates, president of the Berlin Machine Works, 
at Beloit, is mentioned as president for the new country 
club being formed by the business and professional men 
of that city. 

The former plant of the Fond du Lae Church Furnish- 
ing Company at Fond du Lae has been rented to Joseph 
Dietzler, who has established his box manufacturing 
plant in the building. The new quarters will enable Mr. 
Dietzler to increase his working force and enlarge his 
capacity. 

To supply the mill of the Atwood Lumber Company 
at Park Falls, A. M. Riley & Sons have entered into a 
contract to supply the company with 4,000,000 feet of 
logs the coming winter. The Atwood company owns 
probably the largest tract of standing timber in Wis 
consin and to log this will require about fifteen years, 
operating both summer and winter. The logging firm 
will build about fifteen miles of logging railroad and 
will operate four camps and employ about 500 men. 
The Atwood company mill is now in course of con 
struction and when completed will have a daily 
capacity of about 200,000 feet. ; 


Birch Values. 


During the last twelve months one of the local com 
panies has made very little effort to pu’h its sales, A 
great deal of the business it has handled has been 
sent in. In this section statements have been made to 
the effect that No. 1 common birch has sold for $13 
to $14, and firsts and seconds at $20 to $22. The com 
pany referred to recently sold a small quantity at $25 
for firsts and second and $15 for No. 1 and $11 for 
No. 2 common. This company lately closed a deal for 
ten carloads of birch at the following prices: 4-4 firsts 
and seconds, $27; 5-4 and 6-4 firsts and seconds, $29; 
8-4 firsts and seconds, $30; 4-4 No. 1 common, $16; 
5-4 and 6-4 No. 1 common, $18; 8-4 No. 1 common, $19; 
4-4 No. 2 common, $11. Of the quantity sold at the 
foregoing prices about 85 percent was 4-4 and the 
balance thicker stock. No. 3 common birch is being 
held for $9 by this concern, although some manufactur 
ers are offering stock at $5.50 to $7.50. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Nov. 30.—J. A. Phillips, of Athel 
stane, has a contract to cut 2,000,000 feet of pine timber 
twenty-five miles northwest of Wausaukee, on the Wis- 
consin & Northern railway, for the N. Ludington Com- 
pany, of this city. Mr. Phillips has about completed 
a set of new camps on the ground. A crew of forty 
men will be run. The logs will be shipped to Marinette 
by rail. 

The saw mill of the Bradley Lumber Company, at 
Tomahawk, has resumed work and the John Oelhafen 
mill will start in a week, or as soon as logs can be had. 

The Stearns Lumber Company, of Washburn, has com 
pleted negotiations with the Marsh-Hathway people, of 
Chicago, for the purchase of the old Thompson mill at 
Washburn. The mill will be put in order at once. The 
Stearns company is carrying on immense togging opera- 
tions this winter. It is now running twenty-three sets 
of camps and has 1,500 men on the pay roll. These 
forces will be increased later to probably 3,000 men. The 
company will log all the burned over tracts on the Bad 
river reservation this winter, the total amount to be 
cut up to September 1, 1909, to be 170,000,000 feet. The 
amount is unprecedented for a single season. 

The steamer Bermuda brought a cargo of 400,000 feet 


‘of lumber to Milwaukee from the north the last week. 


The will of the late John Lindem, of this city, has 
been probated and shows an estate of $15,000, most of 
which is stock in the Wiedemann & Lindem Company 
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and $3,000 life insurance. M. H. Maxwell has been ap- 
pointed administrator. 

The Brown-Mitcheson Lumber Company has added a 
new fire protection apparatus at its planing mill. It 
consists of an automatic sprinkler system connected with 
a huge tank that has been placed over the engine room 
and is filled by steam pumps in the mill plant. 

While hunting deer in the woods near Minocqua, in 
company with Senator Morris, the well known Wausau 
lumberman, Senator Julius E. Roehr, of Milwaukee, was 
shot through the shoulder by an unknown party and is 
in a serious condition. 

John McEwan, of Shawano, is building a camp near 
Mountain and will log 500,000 feet of hemlock there this 
winter. G. Holly, of Napper, has moved into the Penin- 
sula Box & Lumber Company’s camps near Thunder lake 
and will cut and haul box bolts for this company. C. 
Johnson has started logging near Napper. William Pues, 
of Napper, is moving his saw nuill to Leeman. Ignace 
Brumlic, of Klondyke, has his new mill finished and in 
operation. Hanson Bros., of Coleman, will saw lumber 
for John Magee, of Klondyke, this winter. A number 
of tie camps have been started near Long lake, on the 
Wabeno branch of the Chicago & North-Western railway. 

The Roddis Veneer Company, of Marshfield, has been 
cutting a 12-foot piece of Koa timber that was sent 
there from the Hawaiian islands. The object is to 
ascertain if it can be used as a substitute for mahogany, 
as it is of the same family, but the lumber can be laid 
down much cheaper. 

Much activity is reported from the Sawyer-Goodman 
Company’s lumber yards at Sawyer. A number of 
schooners are loading there for various points. The 
Rosebud, Cora, Minnie, Marion Cook and Ottawa loaded 
there for Sturgeon Bay, Algoma and Kenosha. 

A 30-foot addition is being built to the Peter furni- 
ture factory at Juneau. Considerable new machinery 
is alsé being added. 


FROM OVER THE BORDER. 


Committee Looking Into Pulpwood and Paper 
Question Hard at Work—Shippers Having Brisk 
Demand for Lath and Pine Dressing. 





Toronto, ONT., Nov. 26.—James R. Mann, of Chi- 
cago; W. H. Stafford, of Milwaukee, and W. H. Ryan, 
of Buffalo, three members of the special committee 
appointed by the United States Congress in April last to 
enquire into the pulp wood and paper question, accom- 
panied by C. C. Steinbeck, of Chicago, secretary of the 
committee, were in Toronto on November 23. They 
had an interview with Sir James Whitney, Premier of 
Ontario, and Hon. Frank Cochrane, minister of lands, 
forests and mines, also placed at their disposal all the 
information bearing on the subject of their investiga- 
tions in the possession of the department. They also 
saw Professor Fernow, dean of the faculty of forestry 
at Toronto university, who furnished them with some 
important suggestions. The committee stated that the 
main object of their investigation was to ascertain 
whether there was a sufficiency of raw material in the 
United States or on the continent to insure the supply 
of paper for the future, provided proper forestry meas- 
ures were adopted for its conservation. In pursuance 
of their work they had decided to gain a knowledge of 
Canada’s resources at first hand, especially as regards 
the forests of northern and northwestern Ontario. The 
party left the same evening for the north by the Ter- 
miskaming & Northern Ontario railway. They will have 
the railway line at Matheson, and make personal inves- 
tigations in the woods, following the plan they have 
pursued in the course of their enquiries in several of the 
states. While no forecast of their report was given it is 
understood that the committee is disposed to take a 
rather more optimistic view of the situation than that 
generally entertained, holding that with a proper for- 
estry policy the supply of pulpwood will be adequate 
to the demand for many years. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Hutt, Que., Nov. 28,—Shippers to the United States 
are having brisker demand for lath and pine dressings 
but shipping cull varieties are not so firm. That only a 
limited quantity of shorts and strips is being shipped 
from the Ottawa valley is evidenced by well stocked lum- 
ber yards compared with their state the average year. 
However, manufacturers are holding prices firm and 
have been so much encouraged by the recent sale of one 
large mill’s output of next season’s deal at 1907 prices 
that the end of the summer finds them very independent 
toward buyers. 

The Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, it is thought, 
will at an early day take up the question of uniform 
grading of lumber. Manufacturers of Hull and district 
are urging for something in this direction chiefly because 
it would enable them to better understand quotations as 
they are given by their rivals. In many lines the price 
given is no guide unless the policy of grading in the 
mill is well known to the buyer. There is so much 
difference in methods of grading that buyers have to 
deal with lumbermen individually, and as to qualities 
depend largely upon the honesty of the seller. No vio- 
lations of trust come to light but a uniform system 
of grading is thought to be desirable to make compari- 
sons easy. On nearly all lines that he handles the prices 
made by J. R. Booth are a standard for smaller manu- 
facturers. These prices, however, are obtainable only in 
an indirect way as the big manufacturers’ salesmen give 
them only to prospective purchasers. Even in this way 


the rates set by Mr. Booth have a farreaching effect on 
quotations all over the Ottawa valley. It is well known 
that if Mr. Booth had not maintained so stiff a price 
for lath all summer that many middlemen would have 
lost heavily by being compelled to sell at lower than 
cost price. By maintaining prices Mr. Booth was unable 
to make a ready sale of his own cut but he preferred this 
to the slaughter process. The same policy was adopted 
with regard to many other lines that he produced. It is 
believed that the wide influence of Mr. Booth’s price 
list would be wider still if a uniform system of grading 
was in vogue whereby exact comparisons could be made. 
In opposition to the plan of uniform prices is the cir- 
cumstance that many sections of the country which 
come under the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association are 
wedded to methods half a century old, which they would 
abandon with reluctance. The standing timber often 
makes certain grading suitable to a locality also, while 
the same system would not work well where the raw 
product came from forests of another character. 

The Ottawa river has risen nine inches in the last 
month but there is still the worst dearth of water that 
was ever known at the Chaudiere. The cities of Ottawa 
and Hull are suffering for water pressure for fire pro- 
tection and the numerous factories dependent on elec- 
trical energy for motor power are kept running only 
through auxiliary steam plants taking the place of the 
water power. The situation became so bad that the 
authorities of Ottawa appealed to J. R. Booth, the E. B. 
Eddy Company and others to suspend operations in order 
to protect the city. The lumber and pulp kings con- 
sented to do so when it became absolutely necessary, but 
the situation is not yet serious enough to demand that 
sacrifice. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 28.—Those who take an in- 
terest in the conservation of the timber of British Co- 
lumbia are indignant at the unqualified statement made 
by Champ Clark, representative from Missouri, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the other day, when the matter of free 
trade in lumber was under discussion. He said it did 
not matter if Canada was denuded of her forests as long 
as the timber of the United States was conserved. This 
is the report which appeared in western papers, and 
those who know Mr. Clark trust that he hardly put it as 
strong as that, for any man, be he American or Ca- 
nadian, will regret to see the forests gone. Instead both 
should unite in preserving what there is as far as pos- 
sible, at least prevent any unnecessary waste and unite 
upon a mutual and uniform policy of reforestation, for 
on the American continent mutual interests prevail in 
many things, from the shores of the Arctic to those of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The full court heard the appeal this week of the Vic- 
toria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Chemainus, 
against the decision of a judge and jury in the case for 
damages awarded to the parents of Engineer Leonard 
White of $6,000 and costs. The accident took place 
at Chemainus a year ago, when a runaway logging train 
was wrecked, White being killed. The company’s ground 
for the appeal was that the evidence only showed negli- 
gence on the part of the brakeman and that was not 
sufficient to render the company liable, unless it were 
shown that the brakeman was incompetent. According 
to the company the evidence showed that the brakeman 
was competent. A new trial is also sought on the ground 
that the damages were excessive. Judgment was re- 
served. 

The case of Bamford vs. the Heaps Timber Company 
is being heard in the county court. The plaintiff, Albert 
Bamford, is a farmer at Hazelmere and alleges that he 
suffered loss by the diversion of the Campbell river by 
the defendant company for the purpose of its saw mill. 
In a washout in 1907 several acres of land had been 
flooded and the rubbish which had since collected had 
caused a nuisance, leading to the illness of his wife. 
The plaintiff asks for an injunction and $1,000 dam- 
ages. The attorney general, Hon. W. J. Bowser, has 
been retained by the Heaps Timber Company. 

George W. Stetson, president, and George E. Bradley, 
secretary-treasurer, of the Stetson Post Lumber Com- 
pany, of Seattle, were. in this city this week. They 
stated that they had sold out their lumber interests in 
Seattle for $3,000,000 and were taking a look at what 
was being offered in British Columbia. 

The Blue Funnel liner Antilochus, which left this 
week for Europe via the orient, carried some of the 
biggest sticks of timber ever shipped from this port. 
Included were twenty timbers sixty-six feet long and 
twenty inches square, destined for Liverpool, there being 
1,000 tons altogether. 

At the first annual meeting of the Trail Lumber Com- 
pany, held last Wednesday, the election of directors 
resulted as follows: W. M. Decue, manager; A. Donald- 
son, T. Bingay, J. F. Miller, Mayor F. G. Morin, J. R. 
McDougall and G. Y. Saunders, directors. It was de- 
cided that the mill at Paulson be operated without any 
unnecessary delay. To comply and ratify the bylaws 
amended the directors will call another meeting of the 
shareholders in about two weeks. At this meeting 
the directors will elect their officers. 





GREAT POWER SAVER. 


The Western Electric Company, 463 West street, New 
York city, has issued a pamphlet entitled “Points on 
Power and Western Electric Induction Motors.” This 
is a consideration of the big saving in power brought 
about by the use of individual motors for the machines 
operated. It is stated that the tests show one-third to 
two-thirds of the power developed by an engine is lost 
by line shafting and belt transmission and that the use 
of individual motors does away with the power required 
to drive nonproducing machinery. 














IF YOU WANT A 


Quick Shipment 


SEND YOUR NEXT ORDER TO 


The C. A. Goodyear 
Lumber Co. 


TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 


Pine—Hemlock—Hardwood. 














OREGGE-GROVER 
LUMBER CO,, 


General Offices, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Ozark, Mich. 
MILLS { Spur 461 Soo Line. 





Manufacturers 


HEMLOCK LUMBER, 
LATH, SHINGLES, 
CEDAR POSTS 

AND POLES. 


We can Ship Mixed Cars 
or Cargoes. 
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Anything We Miss | 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH > TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices, 


WE USE THE TELECODE. 


CAS Lowen Co. 


Lumber Manufactures. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mer. 

















Pine ? 


Certainly! 
What Can We Quote You On? 


We Cut 80,000,000 Feet Annually 
Prompt Shipments 


Northland Pine Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















A Few . 
Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. I Norway. 

3x12 16’ No. I Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


Carpenter-Lamb Co. 


Ne 626 Security Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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We’ve Got It 


and if you're in the market 
right now we want to know 
what you need in 


MICHIGAN 


MAPLE FLOORING 


We have well assorted stocks and can 
ship at a moment’s notice 13-16— 
1 1-16, car load lots. 


Wire, Write or ’Phone Us. 


Bemis & Vosburgh, 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
BASSWOOD,” 
CHESTNUT, 


Hardwoods 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Save Your Money °— 


By Using the Published 


RED BOOK een" 


in February 
and August. 

It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers, 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES, ALBERTA _MANITOBA and 
SASKATCHEWAN. is 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
1402 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER AM. L. 














OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Bearborn Street. CHICAGO. 





BUILDING CONTINUES THROUGHOUT NEW YORK STATE. 





Open Weather Encourages Dealers to Replenish Stocks—Spruce Trade Shows Improvement 
—Close of Lake Navigation Near at*Hand. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Dee. 1—The demand for the stocks, which 
have shown greater recuperative tendencies since Octo- 
ber 1, continues as good as ever. There is, however, a 
very conservative element all through the market and 
some purchases which were expected now have been post- 
poned until after the first of the year. The bulk of the 
recent buying spirit was caused by the desire of re- 
tailers to place their assortments in ‘‘badly needed re- 
pair,’’ as one dealer expressed himself, and now that 
this part of the demand has been provided for, noth- 
ing but an unusually open winter will sustain the rate 
of improvement established during November. Those 
who have bought to any extent during the last few weeks 
have certainly made no mistake, because prices, if any- 
thing, show upward tendencies, and any dealer will be 
justified in anticipating his wants to the extent of his 
ability to take care of those stocks as they arrive. 

While unquestionably fundamental financial conditions 
have improved, a number of retailers have much to clear 
up in getting collections on accounts incurred before and 
during the panic. Therefore the position is taken that 
with most yards only carrying about the same average 
percentage of normal stocks, and still restricting their 
purchases to urgent requirements, very little risk is as- 
sumed in relaying extended buying until about February 
or March, because if prices advance further, practically 
all retailers will be on the same basis and can mark up 
prices to their customers accordingly. 


Seventy-seven plans were filed for new buildings in 
Manhattan and Bronx last week costing over $3,800,- 
000. In Brooklyn 130 permits were issued at a cost 
of $1,575,100. While every one agrees that practically 
no building of moment will be started until next 
spring, unless there is an unusually open winter, there 
is absolutely no question from the records that when 
the building season does open it will be a big one. It 
is estimated that in the borough of Queens more than 
$500,000 and over a week will be the record of new 
operations next spring when the season opens. The 
records show that the class of homes to be put up is 
of an unusually high order, the average cost being 
about $6,000. Operations of this character will occur 
at Glendale, Evergreen, Far Rockaway, Elmhurst and 
Bay Side. 

Manager Van Wert, of the Emporium Lumber Com- 
pany, 1 Madison avenue, wholesale hardwoods, re- 
ports a better run of business than last month. While, 
he says, the hardwood business continues slow enough 
the outlook is improving right along. The company 
has just added to its New York holdings by the pur- 
chase of a nine-acre tract in Clare township, New 
York, which gives the company contro] of over 50,000 
acres in the Adirondack section. 

Edgar Hirsch, of the Hirsch Lumber Company, yel- 
low pine wholesalers, 42 Broadway, has just returned 
from a business trip in the south. The company con- 
siders the yellow pine situation strong and looks for 
big business in the early spring. 

Sail tonnage for coastwise account continues to 
command attention, especially for lumber from south- 
ern ports and rates for same are strong at the basis 
of recent charters, desirable vessels being unusually 
scarce. The improvement in the demand for suitable 
vessels has continued well during the last two weeks. 

J. Douglas Moir, of Christy, Moir & Co., 149 Broad 
way, wholesale spruce dealers, has just returned from 
a trip in Montreal and Quebec sections. He reports a 
strong improvement in the spruce trade and says that 
orders and inquiries are coming along on a basis ap 
proaching normal for this period of the year. He 
states that the volume of business the last four or 
five weeks will make the average for the year much 
better than had been anticipated two months ago. 
This firm has excellent mill connections for short 
spruce and while Christy, Moir & Co. are fortunate in 
having back of them a good mill assortment Mr. 
Moir’s trip through other sections indicated that mill 
stocks generally were not large and some of the most 
desirable sizes are getting scarce. Inasmuch as there 
will be practically nothing manufactured until next 
spring a continuation of the present improvement will 
undoubtedly mean something in the way of an early 
price advance. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, returned on Monday 
after a several days’ trip to Philadelphia in the in- 
terests of the association and in connection with ar- 
rangements for the next annual meeting to be held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, March 2 and 3. Mr. and Mrs, 
Perry spent Thanksgiving day at Atlantic City. 

M. W. Teufel, managing director of the Davidson 
Lumber Company, Limited, 1 Madison avenue, returned 
on Friday from a short trip to the company’s mills at 
Bridgewater and Springfield, N. S. Mr. Teufel says 
that twelve camps are now working and that arrange- 
ments are now under way for a good winter’s cut. 
He finds a material improvement in the demand for 
Nova Scotia spruce and hemlock, especially from ex- 
port sources. 

The A. T. Peale Lumber Company, which was re- 
cently incorporated by A. T. Peale, has opened offices 
in the Flat Iron building, and will conduct a general 





wholesale business, handling largely southern pine and 
West Virginia spruce. Mr. Peale is well known in 
this market, having had charge for a number of years 
of the local ‘office of William Whitmer & Sons, Inecor 
porated, and his acquaintance will enable him to start 
off with a good character of trade. The local office 
of William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, will be dis- 
continued. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Most of the ves- 
sels arriving at the Tonawandas with lumber from now 
until the close of navigation will go into ordinary here 
as soon as their cargoes have been discharged. The indi- 
cations are that it will be only a matter of two more 
weeks at the latest before all of the stock to be received 
at the local port by vessel will have arrived. A number 
of dealers already have received their last consignments 
of the season and there are few who have stock yet to 
be loaded at upper lake ports. 

The steamer United Lumberman and barges Stanley 
and Jennette arrived Friday with their last loads of the 
season, consisting of a total of nearly 1,200,000 feet of 
white pine for J. P. Mackenzie. The stock carried by 
the Lumberman tow was the last to be received by Mr. 
Mackenzie this season. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company has received its last 
stock of the year by vessel. The company had char 
tered the steamer Lycoming and barge Sweetheart for 
another trip, but the charter was turned over to A. 
Weston & Son. The Lycoming and Swectheart are due 
here in a few days. Their cargoes will likely wind up 
the season’s receipts for A. Weston & Son. 

The Eastern Lumber Company has 5,000,000 feet on 
the way down. The steamer Curtis and barges Holland 
and Fassett got away from Duluth today with 2,500,000 
feet. The steamer Sawyer and barges Redfern and Tux 
bury are bringing down the rest of the final consign- 
ment for the company. 

The Twin City Lumber Company got down 775,000 
feet of white pine on the steamer Langell last week, 
winding up the season so far as the receipt of this kind 
of stock is concerned. The company has about 650,000 
feet of hemlock to come forward on the steamer Bradley 
before the close of navigation, 

The W. H. White Company has two more cargoes to 
come down the lakes this year from the mills at Boyne 
City, Mich. The steamer Aztec and barge Miztec are 
loading hemlock and hardwoods for Buffalo and the 
Tonawandas. The boat that comes here will carry stock 
for Hoadley & Bennett, Thompson, Hubman & Fisher 
and W. G. Palmer. 

The schooner Page arrived last week with 1,000,000 
feet of white pine for Silverthorne & Co., McLean Bros. 
and others. 

Fenton & Sons Box & Lumber Company got down 
582,000 feet of white pine stock on the steamer Mohegan 
a few days ago. The company expeets to get forward 
more stock before navigation closes, 

The steamer Mohegan and barges Goshawk and Pesh 
tigo are on their way down the lakes with the last stock 
that will be received by vessel this year by Silverthorne 
& Co. 

The steamer Buell and barge Stewart have just fin- 
ished loading 1,560,000 feet of white pine at the docks 
of their owner, A. Weston & Son. 

The Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company is in receipt of 
267,000 feet of hardwood aboard the steamer 8S. K. 
Martin, which has just finished discharging its cargo. 

Among the vessels that arrived with lumber during 
the last week was the steamer Kongo, laden with 600,- 
000 feet of stock for George F. Meyers. 

The shipments from the Tonawandas over the Erie 
canal for November, the last month of the season, 
amounted to nearly 9,000,000 feet, 2,000,000 feet less 
than during the corresponding period of last season. 








FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Dee. 2.—The number of lumbermen 
who can not see any improvement in their trade is dimin- 
ishing, while on the other hand the prospects for a good 
business after the first of the year are improving every 
day. The number of inquiries that are being received 
indicate that sales will be materially increased, though 
the dealers are rather backward about taking orders 
for future delivery, while buyers are finding it more and 
more difficult to place large orders. 

Retailers still seem to be disinclined to stock up and 
it may be said that the wholesalers are just as well 
pleased, for they are having their hands full filling an 
increasing number of small orders. The general opinion 
seems to be that a general advance will take place be- 
fore long, but as it is the prices hang pretty close to 
the list, while there are a few instances where dealers 
are getting more. 

This week will see the close of the lake season and 
there has been a noticeable activity among the local 
dealers in getting boats loaded and on the way before 
the insurance runs out. There is to be no catching up 
of the lost ground in lumber, but shingles are coming 
in in great quantity. The lumber by lake for the week 
was only 2,036,000 feet, while there were 14,810,000 
shingles. ‘ 

Charles M. Fitch, who has been connected with the 
Surry Lumber Company, of Baltimore, for some time, 
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has engaged with the Southern Pine Lumber Company 
here and will assume his’ duties the first of the year. 
Charles W. Goodyear, president of the Goodyear inter- 
ests and the Great Southern Lumber Company, deliv- 
ered an address before the Buffalo real estate men last 
week on ‘‘ What’s the Matter With Buffalo?’’ which at- 
tracted wide attention. Mr. Goodyear’s long connection 
with local lumber and railroad interests well qualified 


him to treat this subject in a manner that greatly im- 
pressed his hearers. 

Although there has been a falling off in the list of 
permits issued by the city building department this 
week, the number of plans filed will probably bring the 
permits up to the average next week. There were twenty- 
six permits issued, of which nineteen were for frame 
buildings. The total valuation was $97,150. 





PENNSYLVANIA TRADE CONDITIONS ENCOURAGING. 





Steel and Mining Concerns Enter the Buying Field—Car Shortage Reported in Some Sec- 
tions—Pittsburger to Buy Southern Timber Lands. 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrsBurG, Pa., Dec. 1.—There is much to encourage 
the trade of late. Demand has continued stronger each 
week. Progress has been upward in almost every line. 
Prices are stiffening steadily and without a shrinkage 
in any one line, though the slow changes made in white 
pine has emphasized the. fact that substitute materials 
are impressing themselves on the consumers and a slower 
recovery is the result. However, with this one feature 
holding back the normal improvement, all others show 
gains of a marked character. Railroad buying has been 
more active. Steel mills and mining interests are calling 
more promptly for material and building operations are 
gaining ground with the passage of the present year. 

General trade is strong. The holiday season has shown 
that the sentiment of the people is favorable to business 
and buying is along more generous lines. Bankers speak 
more hopefully and with the announcement of heavy pur- 
chases of steel rails by the leading systems of trans- 
portation there seems to be the break of the last dilia- 
tory element in the business world. This»week the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress is meeting in Pittsburg, and the 
conference of governors of sixteen states on the con- 
servation of the natural resources of the country is on 
also, making lumbermen prick up their ears and take 
notice. Lumbermen are as usual prominent in the man- 
agement of the local end of these gatherings. 

EK. V. Babcock and F. R. Babcock, of the E. V. Bab- 
cock & Co., spent several days in Ashtola, Pa., looking 
over the mill properties there. During their absence, 
and at the Arrow plant, a fire destroyed the boiler and 
fuel house of the mill, causing considerable damage and 
only by the hereulean work of the mill force was it 
prevented from getting to the big mill and wiping that 
out, too. The mill will be forced to close down for a 
period of ten days for repairs. O. H. Babcock has re- 
turned from the northwest, where he was looking after 
white pine stocks and he reports that he found very low 
stocks there, badly broken, and prices very firm. 

President J. B. Flint, of Flint, Erving & Stoner Com- 
pany, was in Pittsburg this week after some absence. 
lle starts the end of this week to Hattiesburg, Miss., 
where he is watching the development of the yellow pine 
operations there of his company. Mr. Flint is also to 
irrange for the purchase by his company of the Me- 
Pherson holdings adjoining their own and which are said 
to be of exeeptional value. He reports that the Dunlevie 
plant of the company in West Virginia has been operat- 
ing steadily and October shipments were among the best 
of the year. November is not so good, but is encourag 
ing. The spruce market has improved so rapidly that the 
mills are able to not only run steadily, but to ship as 
fust as the stocks are available for movement. 

Word came this week from J. H. Henderson, of the 
Kendall Lumber Company, who started with his wife to 
the Bermudas that on account of the disturbed condi 
tions in the south, and the revolution in Haiti, he had 
better not attempt the journey. Accordingly the Pitts- 
urgers took a steamer to Genoa, Italy, and for the south 

t Europe instead and will be gone for five or six weeks. 
resident J. L. Kendall, of this company, remains in 
harge of the general offices of the company and reports 
vusiness satisfactory and improving steadily. He pre- 
licts a rapid recovery of all prices in the lumber mar 
ket and the coming year one of the best that has been 
een in the trade. 

W. W. Vosburg, of Bemis & Vosburg, has gone to 
the south on a business trip. H. C. Bemis, of the same 
company, was in Pittsburg again this week on his way 
'o West Virginia. Charley Keener is in the northern 
part of Pennsylvania on a business trip. H. T’. Lincoln, 
of this company, who is receiver for the Cheat River 
Lumber Company, this week sent out checks for the 
creditors of that defunct concern, which amount to about 
2 percent of the claims. This is the best that can be 
done at .this time. Bemis & Vosburg report a strong 
demand for lath and an advance in the prices of this 
material. The yellow pine demand has been gaining 
and prices have made the closest scrutiny necessary on 
all orders. 

During the present month the last of the Westing- 
house receiverships will be discharged and the Pitts- 
burg lumbermen are much interested, as nearly all are 
involved more or less in the big electric company, which 
is one of the heaviest buyers of lumber among the Pitts- 
burg industries. ‘he company will be on its feet and 
in a better position financially than ever with the reor- 
ganization. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 30.—A good trade continues 
in soft woods, the only impediment being the difficulty 
in obtaining goods in the quantities desired, attributable 
to the low stocks at mills, As a sure evidence of a 
general revival of business reports come of a car 
shortage in lumber shipping. Values hold firm and it is 
a consummation to be wished that the millmen will 


benefit by past experience and not manufacture beyond 
demands. The hardwood situation inspires confidence 
for near future; the low stocks in better grades of 
these woods has stiffened values and the feeling as to 
outlook is profoundly optimistic. The present conditions, 
it is believed, will continue a few weeks yet, when a 
slight slacking off may naturally be expected; it is 
predicted, however, that about the middle of February 
will begin a banner year for lumbermen. 

Thomas B. Hammer, of the Hammer Lumber Company, 
is cheerful over present conditions and reports business 
satisfactory. He states that the Hammer Lumber Com- 
pany has just shipped two cargoes of lumber to New 
York and chartered three more vessels to load at Wil- 
mington and Little River mills; is now loading 800,000 
feet of lumber on barges, for Philadelphia, and three 
cargoes of lath east, all of which Mr. Hammer says are 
sola. The company has just closed one order at Wil- 
mington, N. C., office, for 5,000,000 feet of lumber. All 
during the panic mills were in operation. 

W. M. McCormick, of the Little River Lumber Com- 
pany; Clearfield Lumber Company, Incorporated, and 
Peart, Nields & McCormick Company report conditions 
favorable. Everything evidently coming around in good 
shape, with outlook promising. 

Franklin A. Smith, sr., is complacent over progress of 
business. He has had the supplying of material for con- 
siderable operation building work which is about slack- 
ing up now, but he is looking for a revival of business 
in the spring. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., 
as president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, of Philadel- 
phia, attended the Atlantic Deeper Waterway Confer- 
ence, held at Baltimore, Md., on November 17, 18 and 
19. The committee appointed to represent the exchange 
was composed of Samuel B. Vrooman, W. H. Lear and 
Daniel Adams. Franklin Smedley, of Smedley Bros., 
represented the Frankford Business Men’s Association. 
Mr. Underhill has just returned from a trip to New 
York and is pleased over trade conditions there. 

Edmund A. Souder & Co., state that with the exception 
of the difficulty in getting stock quickly, business is ex- 
cellent and outlook encouraging. 

Justin Peters, manager of the Pennsylvania —Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, reports all the 
recent fire losses amicably adjusted. He states that 
though 1908 has been a poor business year, on account 
of the panic and the numerous fires he finds that so 
far his company’s showing is that of an average year; 
no fault to find whatever with business. 

Stokes Bros. Company, Incorporated, says things are 
quieting down a little, but that conditions are much 
better than for some months, and outlook for next year 
propitious. 

Paul W. Fleck, of the Paul W. Fleck Lumber Com- 
pany, reports undeniable improvement in trading with 
flattering prospects for future. He has just returned 
from the company’s mills and reports them busy getting 
out stock. 

Robert G. Kay, a thorough optimist, believes emphatic- 
ally that the present good times are the forerunner 
of a banner year for the lumber business. He anticipates 
a natural lull in near future which probably will ex- 
tend until after the holidays. He reports some difficulty 
in getting sufficient cars for transportation. 

J. W. Difenderfer Lumber oy reports a steady 
improvement in trading during the last few months and 
is hopeful as to future. J. W. Difenderfer is on a 
selling trip through New York; reports improyed con- 
ditions there. 

William B. Allen, of the Colonial Lumber Company, is 
on a tour of ,Virginia and North Carolina lumber 
camps, where he has made some desirable contracts. Re- 
ports emanating from this office indicate a decided bet- 
terment in trade. 

L. Power & Co., woodworking machinery manufac- 
turers, state that the October trading proved the best 
they have had this year, and though things are not 
rushed at this time, there is every’ indication of an 
acceleration of business in the near future. 

A. Hankey & Co., Incorporated, machine knives ete., 
1213 Race street, is receiving good orders from out of 
town. The company’s business during the last few years 
has increased so much it has become absolutely necessary 
to enlarge its plant at Rochdale, Mass., in which it is 
now installing a new milling machine, a new grinding 
machine and eighteen new furnaces. Joseph R. Rogers, 
secretary and treasurer of this company, has been con- 
fined to his home for some time throngh illness. It is 
hoped that he Will soon be out and among his friends 
again. 

William L. Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons Company, 
extensive box and shook manufacturer, and ex-president 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, was the recipient of a 
handsome loving cup, at a banquet given by the People’s 
National Fire Insurance Company, of which he is an 
officer, to its directors, on November 23, at the Union 
League. 
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For Sale— 


. cars 1x18 to 21” panel and No. 1 Cottonwood 
ists & ands 

H = 6s? = 

5 “ 1x8to 12” box boards 
10 “ 1x6 and wider ists & 2nds 
20 “ 1x13to 17” No. 1 Common 
20 “ 1x5 and wider No. 1 Common 
1x5 and wider No. 2 Common 


ssregges 


The above is bone dry, ready for immediate shipment, and 
we can name attractive prices on same. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNA. 











KENDALL, MD. CAPACITY 
MILLS } CRELLIN, MD. 200 M. FEET PER DAY. 


KENDALL LuMBER ComMPAHY. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK. POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Tiles 


SHIPMENTS IN > PITTSBURG, PA. 














YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 





CAR LOAD LOTS. 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 


Ferran Capary 


PITTSBURG, 








NEW YORK | 


Hotel Schuyler 


57 to 63 West 45th 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues. 


‘OST satisfactory accommodations for tourists; 
center of shopping and theatre district ; rates 
ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting zoom, bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 











per day, without board. 
M. LUEZ, J 
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Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine Planing Mill 
Hardwood and Assorting Yard 
Swannanoa, N. C. 


and Hemlock. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 





GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 








Fireproof Creosote REASONALE 
Shingle Stains FIREPROOF 


SPECIAL TERMS 
TO LARGE USERS. 


— Fireproofing Co. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. J 














The Warren Axe @ Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Sager Patent Axes, 


and highest quality 
logging tools 


"Axes and Lumbermens Tools 


RIGHT PRICES—WRITE US. 


WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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Wim. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


























200 Girard Balding. PHILADELPHIA. 
j Manufacturers of and Wholesale 
8 Lumber Dealers in 
‘ Spruce, 
Hemlock, Aish 
White Pine, We are 
North Carolina Pine | Market 
Hardwoods, Gredes 
Virginia Pine, ° Thicke 
Yellow Pine. rere 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
517 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURG, Pa. Delta Bidg., BOSTON, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. Union Bidg., NEWARK, N. J. 








Maple Flooring 


"—14""—1 3-16"—114" and specia' -hicknesses. 
134"—2""—2}4""—3}4"" widths. 
Our grades and manufacture secure duplicate 
orders—Prices right—Prompt and careful atten- 
tion, 


1508 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








(YELLOW PINE) 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine and Cypress. 


EL! B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


L Harrison Building., PHILADELPHIA, PA. J 














Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 

AND LUMBER —- 


SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 























INTERIOR TRIM. 
Dealers Only ¥** J gs 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 














Business Chances Along the Line 
of the M. K. & T. Ry. 


Manufacturers are cordially invited to communi- 
cate with the Industrial Department for information 
regarding the many opportunities offered along the 
line of the M. K. & T. for factory locations. 

We have several good openings for factories. 
The demand for fruit and vegetable crates and 
packages is so great that the smaller plants in our 
territory are tco small to supply the demand. All 
conditions are favorable for the establishment of 
several of these plants. . 


We have alsosplendid openings for glass, cement, 
and wood working plants, machine shops, canning 
factories, etc. Cheap fuel is offered, building sites 
are offered by a number of our most progressive 
cities. There are hundreds of acres of good truck 
farm land along the line in communities where the 
industry has been most succeseful. 


For Full Information Address, 
T. L. PEELER, Industrial Agent, M. K. & T. Ry., 
726 Linz Building, DALLAS, TEXAS. 














AT LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


Large Cargoes Arrive Before Closing of Navigation 
—Good Growth in Volume of Trade—Many 
Vessels Tie Up For the Winter. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Dee. 1—A number of unusually large 
water cargoes of lumber, which have arrived during the 
last few days, have gone to swell the lumber receipts 
here considerably above the average. At the same time 
these large water consignments have tended to lessen 
the number of smaller rail orders and the local commis- 
sion men report an apparent falling off of business. 
There has been little if any change in the local activity 
which has been apparent for some time. New buildings 
are being started every day despite the unfavorable 
weather conditions, and it is now certain that the com- 
ing winter will witness more building in this community 
than there has been for many years. 

The improvement of local conditions seem to be show- 
ing progress every day despite the obstacles of weather, 
season and everything else. It is plainly apparent that 
the financial situation is clearing up and that there is 
now plenty of money ready and anxious to enter the 
building field. There is an almost endless amount of 
new work being projected and it will not wait for the 
coming of spring in all instances. It now seems certain 
that all former records will be broken this winter so 
far as building business is concerned. 

This has brought about a much healthier business 
tone and trade is being conducted along different lines. 
Orders are being placed for lumber commensurate with 
the present active demand, and while there is no large 
stocking up among the retailers, neither are they dis- 
posed to permit their stocks to run any lower than they 
now are. Architects are busy with the planning and 
contractors are engaged in figuring, while on all sides 
there is inquiry among prospective consumers, and the 
consensus of opinion among them all is that now is the 
time to buy. Few expect any lower quotations on 
lumber generally than at present, and many predict 
higher prices within a few months at most. All the 
recent advances are being steadily maintained, with one 
or two exceptions, and a noticeable feature is the fact 
that few, if any, concessions are being made, most all 
quotations hugging very close to lists. Poplar and yellow 
pine seem to be about the only exceptions to this rule. 
With the former the market has been flooded with an 
unusual amount of stuff scarcely up to standard, while 
the latter is suffering somewhat from the strong hemlock 
competition recently. In neither instance is the situation 
a bad one and the difficulty is expected to soon adjust 
itself to current conditions. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Dec. 1.—Continual indications of 
improvement throughout tne market is noticed and a 
better feeling prevails. In local retail lines business has 
been fair recently and deaters feel that after the usual 
winter dullness things will resume more normal con 
ditions. 

The season of navigation is now practically closed 
with only a few cargoes bound down. Most of the 
vessels still out have started under the insurance re- 
quirements and, although some severe weather has been 
experienced of late, there has been no particular alarm 
among those who have stocks bound down. Lake ship- 
ping has not been near what it was in former seasons, 
and for some time a number of vessels have been 
tied up. 

The F. T. Peitch Company opened its office in the 
Wade building December 1, and starts out under en- 
couraging circumstances. The company is affiliated with 
some excellent mills in the hardwood and cypress lines, 
and Mr. Peitch expects to be doing a good business with- 
in a short time. 

The Advance Lumber Company reports a general im- 
provement in its business, especially in hardwoods. H. C. 
Christy, general manager, said that the company is re- 
ceiving a nice lot of inquiries and that business prospects 
were exceptionally good. 

Robert H. Jenks and A. B. Lambert, of the Robert 
H. Jenks Lumber Company, were in Washington this 
week on matters of business connected with the com- 
pany. 

A. L. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, 
returned this week from Washington, where he attended 
the meeting of the committee on ways and means to 
consider the question of tariff on lumber. Mr. Stone ex- 
pressed himself on his return as feeling that nothing 
would be done for the present to remove the duty of $2 
on Canadian lumber and he was of the opinion that 
even if it were taken off there would be a question of its 
advantage to American dealers and consumers. 

George E. Breece, manager of the West Virginia Tim- 
ber Company, one of the concerns related to the Advance 
Lumber Company was in the city this week. He stated 
that they are finding a general feeling of improvement 
throughout the hardwood business and were looking for 
continued better conditions. 

Ray H. Stillwell, formerly with the Lyon Cypress Com- 
pany, has been appointed representative of the C. H. 
Foote Lumber Company, with headquarters at Detroit. 
‘William Wallace and Dan A. Geiger, of Warren, Ohio, 
were in Cleveland last week attending a meeting of the 
Mud Lake Lumber Company. The company’s plant at 
Raber, Mich., has had a successful year and will in- 
crease its cut this winter. A recent fire burned along 
the line of its timber, but reports show that they will 
be able to cut not only all the trees which were burned, 
but considerable more this winter. 

The Boone Timber Company, one of the companies 


related to the Advance Lumber Company, is about to 
start operations at its new mill on the Coal River rail- 
road, about sixty miles from Charleston, W. Va. The 
company has a tract of 28,000 acres of hardwoods, con- 
sisting principally of oak, poplar and chestnut, and will 
be running about 75,000 feet a day early in the new 
year. 

H. 8S. James, of the Empire Lumber Company, Buf- 
falo, called on some of the local dealers this week. 


THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND. 


Massachusetts Retailers To Meet—Increase in Build- 
ing Permits Reported—Large Receipts from the 
South—New Lumber Vessels Being Built. 





Boston, MAss., Nov. 28.—The Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting Thursday evening, December 3, at Young’s 
hotel. W. R. Chester will make his report on his trip 
abroad to attend the Peace Conference. 

The Lumber Trade Club of Boston will hold its an- 
nual meeting December 10. 

Gardner 1. Jones, of the Jones Hardwood Company, 
Boston, made a business trip to New York recently. 

C. A. Breed, representing the Appleby Lumber Com 
pany, of Jamestown, N. Y., was in Boston the early 
part of last week. 

Considerable pressure will be brought to bear upon 
Congress at its next session to have that body pass the 
White Mountain bill. The governors and governors- 
elect of the New England states held a meeting in Bos- 
ton November 23 and 24. Gifford Pinchot was one of 
the guests and speakers. 

Daniel ©. Maxfield has sold his lumber business in 
Amesbury, Mass., to Roseoe H. Morrill. Mr. Maxfield 
will remain in charge of the business. 

William H. Anderson, of Nashua, N. H., president and 
general manager of the New England Excelsior, Pulp 
& Lumber Company, has bought about twenty acres of 
old growth timber land in New Hampshire. This pur- 
chase includes the holdings of the old Stoddard Lumber 
Company, whose plant was destroyed by fire a few years 
ago. The property is located in Stoddard, Antrim, 
Nelson and Washington, N. H. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $2,102,000, against 
$1,417,000 for the same week last year. Since the first 
of the year the contracts have amounted to $96,314,000, 
against $119,879,000 during the corresponding period 
a year ago, a loss for the first eleven months of the year 
as compared with a year ago for a like period of over 
$23,000,000. 

The Wilson Erwin Lumber Company has leased the 
buildings on a wharf property in Portland, Me. The 
cargoes of lumber bought by this firm will be stored in 
this new location. This company is a large buyer of 
cypress. 

The Burnham & Davis Lumber Company, of Lowell, 
Mass., Charles O. Davis, treasurer, and the Farrar Lum 
ber Company, of Boston, Leonard A. Farrar, treasurer, 
have filed their annual statements. 

All the property of the Bryant Lumber Company, 
Pittsfield, Me., has been sold at auction by the trustee 
in ‘bankruptey. ‘ 

The arrivals of lumber at Boston by water during the 
last week included three part steamer cargoes with 
687,779 feet of lumber and two schooners with 1,410,000 
feet from the south and six schooners with 631,753 feet 
of lumber, 11,000 piling and 1,500,000 shingles from 
the provinces. ' 

Lumber freights have not been firm during the last 
few weeks. They average from $4.75 to $5.25 from the 
southern Atlantic ports. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGOR, ME., Nov. 28.—R. W. Felker, of Dexter, is 
building a steam saw mill at the head of Ripley pond. 

John G,. Sawyer is enlarging his saw mill at Foxcroft 
and inereasing its equipment. The box mill, now run 
ning on part time, will be started on full time next 
week. 

The George McQuesten Company, Boston, has placed 
an order with a Belfast firm of shipbuilders for a 
4-masted schooner to take the place of the Frank Barnet, 
recently burned at sea. 

A vessel of 800 tons’ capacity will be built for Capt. 
William Nelson, of Lyndon, Mass., for the southern 
lumber trade to be launched early in the spring. The 
3-master now on the ways, being built for Capt. S. M. 
W. Theal, of Chelsea, Mass., is all out and the hard pine 
is on the way from Boston. It will be launched early 
in February. 

The largest wooden schooner in the world, the 
6-masted Edward B. Winslow, was launched from the 
yard of Perey & Small, at Bath, November 24. The ves- 
sel was built at a cost of $175,000 for the J. 8. Winslow 
Company, of Portland. It is 318.3 feet long, 50 feet 
beam, 29 feet deep, and 3,424 gross tonnage. It is ready 
for sea and will sail in a few days for a southern coal 
ort. 

' It is understood that the Bowdoin Paper Company 
will close its plant, in Topsham, for an indefinite period, 
owing to the inability of the management to procure the 
pulp necessary to keep the mill running. Water is in 
the Androscoggin sufficient to keep the paper mill run- 
ning, but a greater scarcity of water is in the streams 
where the pulp is manufactured. A part of the pulp 
used in the Brunswick mill has been imported from 
Scandinavia. Unless a heavy rainfall comes within a 
short time the mill will be closed throughout the greater 
part of the winter. The mills at Lisbon Falls and 
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Pejepscot will continue to run a short time, but unless 
the situation is relieved they will close. 


A Fredericton, N. B., letter says: 


It is stated that the Alexander Gibson Railway & Manu- 
facturing Company at Marysville during the last day or 
two has signed contracts with lumber operators for the 
usual cut of logs on its property on the Nashwaak and 
Bartholomew rivers. The cut this winter will be about 
25,000,000 feet if conditions are favorable. On the Nash- 
waak the cut will be about 18,000,000 feet and about 7,000,- 
000 feet will be cut for the Blackville mills. This is about 








the same as was cut for this year. The mills at Marysville 
are still in operation and shipments to St. John will con- 
tinue until the close of navigation. The Gibson company 
having entered into this contract does not mean that the 
approaching transfer of its property to F. D. Davis, of 
Lawrence; C. 8S. Baxter, of Boston, and other American 
capitalists will not take place, but that the intending pur- 
chasers will assume the contracts. When the International 
Paper age og 2 took over the William Richards Company’s 
property, on the Miramichi, it assumed the control of the 
contracts which the former owners had with the operators, 
and the same procedure will, it is believed, be followed in 
this sale. 





MANY SOUTHERN MILLS CLOSE DOWN. 


Heavy Rains Interfere With Operations in Memphis District—New Lumber Working Firms 
Established—Railroad Orders Plentiful—Personal Notes. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 2.—From reports so far at 
hand November fell slightly behind October on local 
lumber sales, There is a very good demand for high 
grade oak. The hardwood flooring companies have been 
consuming about all the clear strips that have been 
available on the local market. The box manufacturers 
have had a good week and the effects of the holiday 
trade are apparent. 

Nearly all the country mills owned by Nashville firms 
have closed down for the winter season. The remainder 
of the time during which hauling is possible will be 
devoted to getting the stocks remaining at the country 
mills to the railroads for shipment. The smaller mills 
along the upper Cumberland have closed down because 
of the searcity of logs and the river itself is practically 
free of rafts. There has been a small cut this year. 
Present indications are that the actual amount of lum- 
ber handled in this section during next year will be 
comparatively small, owing to the fact that but few logs 
have been cut this year compared with former seasons. 

Several large shipments of manufactured articles and 
hardwood flooring have been made during the week to 
distant points. The manufacturers of Nashville are ex- 
ceedingly busy just now and the demand for manufac- 
tured products is reported to exceed the supply of rough 
lumber now available. 

Forest fires have again broken out in Dickson county, 
presumably started by hunters, and much destruction 
was wrought to fencing and timber. There is talk of 
trying to secure the passage of a law by the next state 
legislature, which convenes on the first Monday in Janu- 
ary, that will suppress opossum hunting, especially by 
careless youths who are indifferent to property. 

A number of saw mills in the vicinity of Hohenwald, 
which have been idle for the last ten months following 
the financial panic, have resumed operation. A new fac- 
tory is to be established at Hohenwald for the manu- 
facture of shuttle blocks. 

S. E. Nutt, timber inspector of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis railway, has returned from a_busi- 
ness trip to Mississippi and Louisiana. He predicts a 
return of improved conditions and says the lumber mills 
in that territory are already complaining of a shortage 
f cars. This condition is said not to be due to the 

urepaired condition of the rolling stock of the roads, 
ihe depression of last summer’s business having given an 
opportunity to place practically all the cars in condition 

r service, but is taken as an indication of a return of 
prosperity in the lumber business. 

Nashville is to have a new wagon factory. The Har- 

son Wagon Works, of Grand Rapids, Mich., which re- 
ently went into bankruptcy, has been sold at auction 

Deeds & Hirsig, of this city. The sale took place 
me weeks ago, but the actual transfer has just been 
inade. If there is an indication of interest in the move- 
ent among the commercial class of this city the plant 

will soon be removed to Nashville. The factory is a 
large one and employs about 300 hands. H. P. Belknap, 

. prominent wagon maker, has been offered the gencral 
management of the concern. 

The lumber interests of western Tennessee, Obion 

sunty, have become somewhat involved in the night 

ler disturbance of that section. It is stated that ill 
feeling was eaused because lumber had been furnished 

y the saw mill at Gleason for the construction of win- 
cr barracks for the troops on duty in the night rider 
ection and threats are reported to have been made that 
the mill would be burned should operations be resumed. 
\s a result a small military guard was placed on duty at 
‘he mill for the protection of the property. The other 
sight this guard was fired upon by unknown parties 
located in a nearby cornfield. It is stated that about 
100 shots in all were fired and a number on both sides 
were injured. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 1.—Heavy rains throughout 
his section have continued during the last week and the 
streams which were so low as to make it impossible to 
bring out timber or to operate plants located thereon are 
now at a sufficiently high water stage to make both mill- 
ing and logging operations possible. The precipitation 
las been exceptionally heavy and, while it has been bene- 
ficial to those who needed higher water stages, it has 
heen detrimental to those who had work in the woods 
to do. The yround is now more thoroughly wet than it 
has been for several months. 

The Turtle Lumber Company has filed application for 
« charter. It will have its headquarters in this city and 
will engage in the manufacture and sale of lumber. It 
is capitalized at $25,000 and among the incorporators 
are: FF, E. Estabrook, C. C. Day, A. H. Murray and 
C. C, Gillespie. 

The Rhodes-Haverty Furniture Company, one of the 


largest retail furniture companies in the south, has 
agreed to dissolve partnership and to divide the stores 
which the company has operated in a number of southern 
and southwestern cities. The firm was composed of 
A. G. Rhodes and J. J. Haverty, and the desire of the 
former to retire from business caused the decision to 
divide the assets, amounting to $1,352,000. Under the 
terms of the division Mr. Rhodes took over three stores 
at Atlanta, one each at Chattanooga, Hot Springs, Kan- 
sas City and Waco, Tex. These will be operated by his 
son. The Haverty interests secured two stores in At- 
lanta and one each in Memphis, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Savannah and Nashville. A new company may later be 
formed by the latter, but for the present the stores con- 
trolled by them will.be operated under the old firm name. 

The expanding volume of business under way gener- 
ally in this city and section is clearly illustrated in the 
increase of about 20 percent in the clearings of Memphis 
banks as compared with the corresponding month a year 
ago. The figures showing the extent of building opera- 
tions are not yet available, but it is declared at the office 
of the commissioner of buildings that a material gain 
will be shown. 

Memphis will be well represented at the meeting of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, which will be 
held in Washington, December 9, 10 and 11. The city 
has appointed a long list of delegates, including W. R. 
Barksdale, president of the Barksdale-Kellogg Lumber 
Company, and R. E. Lee Wilson, president of the Lee 
Wilson Lumber Company. The Business Men’s Club 
has also appointed delegates, as has the local deep water- 
ways’ association. Included in the list of the Jatter is 
James 8. Warren, now commissioner of the industrial 
department of the Business Men’s Club. W. H. Russe 
is one of those selected to represent the Business Men’s 
Club. 

Prospects are good for the building of a line of rail- 
way from Bergman, Ark., to Clarksville, Ark., via Jasper. 
Citizens of the latter point have agreed to raise a bonus 
of $25,000 and to give the necessary rights of way 
through their town, while the business men of Clarksville 
have pledged themselves to raise $60,000. The road is 
now being surveyed. It will run through one of the best 
white oak timber land section in Arkansas. 

J. W. Robinson, formerly of the Benton County Lum- 
ber Company, Bentonville, Ark., has bought a building 
at Rogers, Ark., in which he proposes to install ma- 
chinery for a planing mill and box factory at an early 
date. 

The Hunter furniture factory, which was destroyed by 
fire at Bessemer, Ala., a short time ago, will be rebuilt 
as quickly as possible. New machinery already has been 
bought and this will be installed as soon as the buildings 
are completed. 

Dispatches received here announce that the Bruce 
Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., has bought several 
million feet of lumber, together with the planing mills 
of the Clinton Lumber Company at Grannis, Ark., and 
the saw mill of the same company located on Cossatot 
river, together with the entire output of the Grannis 
Lumber Company and the Beckman-Johnson Lumber 
Company at that point. It is further stated that the 
company has secured other mills’ output in that section. 

A. J. Ewart, president of the Ewart Lumber Com- 
pany, is authority for the statement that the planing 
mill and saw mill owned by the company in North Bir- 
mingham are practically ready for operation and that 
they will be started within the next few days. The 
planing mill has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. 

President H. E. Reynolds, of the Aberdeen & Tom- 
bigbee Valley Railroad Company, has announced that 
contract will be let in the next few days for the con- 
struction of that portion of the line lying between 
Okolona, Miss., and Pickensville, Ala. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
BristoL, TENN., Dec. 2.—November made by far the 
best showing of any month of the last year in the lum- 
ber trade, according to local hardwood men. More orders 
were tak»n and more stock was shipped during the month 
just passed than at any time since October, 1907. The 
books of nearly every concern in this section will show 
this, while the statements of railroad traffic officials 
hereabouts bear out the contention that the general busi- 
ness condition was better during November than for the 
last twelve months. The railroads have pretty heavy 
traffic and some of them, especially the coal carrying 
roads, haye more than they can do to move their trains: 
Railroads in this section are placing large orders for 
transportation equipment. Henry H. Rogers, of Stand- 
ard Oil fame, is completing the Virginian railroad and 
the last mile of rail on the new trunk line from Deep- 
water, W. Va., in the timber and coal section of that 
state, to Sewell’s point, tidewater, Virginia, will be laid 
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Try 
Laguna 
ahogany 


Have you suffered loss, through 
trouble with stringy wood, or 
with the color fading, or the 
figure flattening, or with unsatis- 
factory finish. 

If so try the Mahogany with the 
basic foundation or hardness, 
color, texture and figure. 











Do not rest on our assurance but 
inquire what the manufacturers 
use who have made their reputa- 
tion on fine Mahogany goods. 


Laguna Mahogany 


will help to make a reputation for 
any handler of Mahogany by sat- 
_ fying his customer. 





We handle it from the stump to you. 


Lewis Thompson & Co., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











this week. This company will shortly give an order for 


Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 








Clearfield Lumber Gompany, Ine, 


Manufacturers of 





Poplar and Hardwood Lumber. 
Oak a Specialty. 





Peart, Nields & MeGormick Co. 


Manufacturers of 





North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, Etc. 





SALES OFFICES: 
218 Girard Trust Building, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 
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| 3" ~=HARDWOODS. 


c.. 


For Immediate 
Shipment 


We offer a complete stock of 


WHITE PINE, 
CHESTNUT, 
HEMLOCK, 
OAK ant POPLAR. 


Can furnish the above Rough, Dressed 
or Re-sawed as wanted. 





YOUR Yard Stock not complete with- 
out an assortment of our Planing Mill 
Products. 











OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Oak and Maple 
Flooring 


Write, Phone or Wire our 
Philadelphia office for prices. 


General Offices: 


WHITING LUMBER 
COMPANY, 


Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Band Mills, Complete Pianing Mills 
and Dry Kilns, 
WHITING MFG. CO. 
Abington, Va. Judson, N. C. 











Our present Stock List shows an assortment of 16,000,000. 








Have You a Copy 


OF THE 





American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 


Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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$1,500,000 worth of transportation equipment. It has 
already placed several large orders, including one for 
nineteen new locomotives. A vast area of rich timber 
land will be opened by this road, which will soon be in 
active operation its entire length. It will also be an im- 
portant coal carrying road and was built by Henry H. 
Rogers personally, at a cost of $75,000,000. 

The Morton, Lewis Willey Lumber Company, of this 
city, is one of the busiest concerns in this section. The 
large band mill in Bristol is in active operation and has 
not been closed for several years. This company operates 
its own railroad and is a very heavy lumber shipper. 

The export market seems to be improving rapidly, ac- 
cording to the Bristol exporters. Several large orders 
have been booked within the last few days and _ the 
demand shows signs of substantial improvement and an 
upward tendency of prices. Lumbermen say the foreign- 
ers have found that lumber has ‘been cheaper than it 
will be again and they are buying before it goes higher. 

The Altoona Lumber Company is beginning extensive 
operations at Pulaski, Va. This company is headed by 
W. H. Yates, formerly of the Righter-Parry Lumber 
Company, and well known to the hardwood trade. 

The demand for lumber with the retail concerns of this 
section is holding up, as a result of the phenomenal 
building activity, which will continue through the win- 
ter. The retail lumber trade has not suffered anything 
like as much as the wholesale trade from the effects of 
the recent slump in trade. It has been stimulated by 
the activities of investors, desiring to conduct building 
operations so as to take advantage of the reduced cost 
of materials and the demonstrated greater efficiency of 
labor. 

‘*The building outlook is bright indeed,’’ said J. A. 
Stone, of the Stone-Huling Lumber Company. ‘‘ The 
cemand for material seems to be holding up pretty well.’’ 
Mr. Stone’s company has a large branch at Middlesboro, 
Ky., besides a planing will and yards in this city. The 
company is erecting a handsome five-story business build- 
ing in Bristol, which will be completed and ready for 
operation by January 1. i 

A number of large mills in this section expect to re 
sume operation about the first of the year. The majority 
of the band mills are running and will continue in opera- 
tion throughout the winter, in view of the improvement 
of the market and the increased demand for stock. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, operating extensively near this city, has recently 
made some heavy shipments from its band mill at Hamp- 
ton. The company owns a large amount of valuable 
stumpage in this section. 

B. B. Burns, of the Tug River Lumber Company, has 
just returned from an important business trip to Louis 
ville. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 2.—Some of the yard men 
here report that they are still selling a lot of lumber 
and other building material, but other yards say that 
things have slowed down somewhat and they do not 
expect the real awakening to come now until the spring 
Even those who claim that business is a little 
dull right now agree that next year should be an un 
usually prosperous one, not only for Louisville, but all 
of Kentucky, because of the settling of the tobaceo war 
and the turning loose of a flood of money into the coun 
try, stimulating business of all kinds. The deals re 
cently consummated between the tobaceo trust and other 
heavy buyers and the various tobaceo growers’ societies 
involve somewhere between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. 
As delivery has already begun it is thought that the 
next three months will see practically all this money in 
circulation in the Kentucky territory. 

The yellow pine wholesalers say that business with 
them is fair to middling. The yards are not inclined to 
stock up now until spring, and even if they were the 
mills are not disposed to sell heavy blocks of lumber 
right now, so it looks like they will continue buying for 
current needs through the winter and not stock up much 
at least until after the first of the year. 

The hardwood trade shows decidedly lively in spots. 
Here, too, it is felt that the biggest rush will come 
after the first of the year, but some claim that they are 
already feeling the rush and can book all the orders they 
want, especially for the upper grades of oak aud poplar. 
Some dragging is noticed in low grades, but stocks of 
uppers are pretty well broken and the demand is brisk. 

Among the mills the main source of worry is the log 
supply. The Wood-Mosaic Flooring & Lumber Com 
pany, on the other side of the river in New Albany, 
which is hardly ever known to run out of logs, is now 
feeling the pinch a little. The mill is not out of logs 
and has plenty of logs both up stream and down stream, 
but water in the river has been so low that it is a little 
apprehensive about getting delivery before it runs out 
at the mills. In the way of improvements in the mill it 
is building a new store room 52 by 166 feet. 

Up on the point among the river mills on this side 
there is such a scarcity of logs that they may close down 
earlier than they had anticipated. The Louisville Point 
Lumber Company says that it is getting some logs from 
nearby country points, but is not able to bring any logs 
from its logging grounds up the river, and as a conse 
quence may be forced to close down its mill pretty soon 
until the spring tides bring a new crop of logs. It 
reports the hardwood lumber business fine and is not 
worrying about anything seemingly except thé scarcity 
of logs. 

The Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Company says that 
business is not so brisk in flooring as it might be. It is 
not able to discern whether it is the end of the heavy 
building season or whether it is just a temporary letup— 
one of those erratic fluctuations in the demand which has 
characterized trade all this year. 


Season. 


The Platter-Powell branch of the North Vernon Pump 
& Lumber Company here is operating its mills steadily 
and report business pretty good. This mill does its log- 
ging -by rail, consequently is not affected by the tide of 
the river. 

George W. Schmidt, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, says that trade in yellow pine is fairly good. 
There is nothing that is exciting and not much change to 
be noted in prices. The yards are for the most part 
buying for current needs and not figuring on stocking up 
until after the first of the year. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., Dec. 2.—Improvement continues in the 
hardwood business and prices are advancing proportion 
ately. Poplar lumber, especially, is active, being in 
great demand for building contracts. At Sutherland, 
Osaka, Crossbrook, Tom’s Creek, Norton, Blackwood 
and Appalachia in the Virginia coal fields much building 
is in progress, and along the Cumberland valley division 
of the Louisville & Nashville the mills are taxed to their 
limit to supply the trade for local building. A like con 
dition prevails at Marrowbone, Elkhorn, Hellier and 
Shelby in the Pike county (Kentucky) coal field. 

The Roy Lumber Company, one of the largest in cen 
tral Kentucky, operating at Nicholasville, Ky., has been 
sold to the Standard Lumber Company, which is com 
posed of J. F. Herberger, Cincinnati, and H. H. Meck 
lin, Winchester, Ohio. The figures were not made pub 
lic, but the new firm will take possession at once. Mr. 
Herberger, who is secretary and treasurer of the Stand 
ard Lumber Company, is president of the Standard 
Furniture Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and knows the 
business from stump to market. The plant will be 
located in a fine timber section at the junction of the 
Cineinnati Southern and the Louisville & Atlantic rail 
roads. It will doubtless be enlarged by the addition of 
a bending and a veneer plant within the next few 
months, 

Congressman C, Bascomb Slemp, of the Ninth Vir 
ginia district, lumberman and large timber owner, is 
enthusiastic regarding the lumber of the 
southwestern Virginia field, and is greatly interested in 
the revision of the tariff. Mr. Slemp says: 


prospects 


The lumber interests of southwestern Virginia are strenu 
ously opposed to the reduction of the schedule and I pro 
pose to do all I can for the protection of these industries 
that have made the Virginia mountains prosperous. It 
there is any change in the existing rates on lumber we want 
to put another rail on the tariff? fence protecting our inte 
ests. 

J. W. Allen, manager of the 
Company, Manning, Va., speaks well of the lumber 
operations in his district. His concern started two fair 
sized portable mills last week on a new timber tract near 
Manning, on the new line of the Interstate railroad, 
where they will manufacture a fine grade of quartered 
oak and poplar. He said: 

There is a general revival in the lumber business all ove: 
Wise county, and I searcely know of an idle mill in all this 
territory. In our plant we are making changes for the bet 
ter, with extensions, new mills, ete., considerably increasing 
yur output. We have no trouble in selling all our stock at 
a fair margin of profit. 

Construction is being pushed on the new Clinehfield & 
Ohio railroad through Dickenson and Wise counties, 
destined to be a heavy lumber carrier, and a numbe 
of important branches will be extended out into the 
several through which the main line 
The road will be completed from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Elkhorn, Ky., within a few months. George L. Carter, 
large owner of timber and coal lands in Dickenson and 
Wise counties, is at the head of the project. He makes 
the announcement that much of the timber property will 
be developed early in the new year. 

The Levisa Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Pikeville, Ky., is preparing for extensive developments 
in the Big Sandy valley near Pikeville, where i. will 
install a number of uptodate mills. They will ship over 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. 

A. C. Wells, formerly with Wells Bros. 
near Esserville, Va., on the Wise Terminal railroad, has 
just located two portable mills on a new traet recently 
acquired near Esserville, and is cutting a fine grade ot 
oak and poplar. Much of his stock is being sold to the 
local trade for building purposes. 

The Flat Lick Stave Company, Flat Lick, Ky., is re 
moving one of its large’ stave mills onto a new timber 
tract near Artemus, on the main line of the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad, and it will locate two new mills by 
December 15, making a considerable increase in its 
output. ‘‘ Business is getting much better along the 
Cumberland river,’’ said Mr. Suthers, ‘‘and I confi 
dently believe there is a general revival afoot for the 
entire country. We are selling all our product at a nice 
profit.’’ 

Benjamin Holbrook, Whitesburg, Ky., operating about 
fifteen miles of narrow gage road in the Line Fork 
creek section of southern Letcher county, is getting out 
some of the largest logs ever taken out of the Kentucky 
mountains, a number of which are so large it will be 
impossible to float them. He will locate an additional 
saw mill to saw the big logs. 

Robert Bates, sr., of Toesin, Ky., who has been in the 
floating business for many years in Letcher and Knott 
counties, will this year market a big run of poplar logs 
down the Kentucky river. 

Walter H. Fowler, formerly of Lexington, Ky., ex 
perienced lumberman, has been promoted to the position 
of assistant auditor of the Great Southern Lumber Com 
pany, Bogalusa, La. He was formerly connected with 
the Pearl River Lumber Company at Brookhaven, Miss., 
and is well and favorably known by the lumber frater 
nity of the country. 

John W. Combs, Hazard, Ky., representing the Ken 
tucky River Poplar Company, with offices at Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, has been along the Upper Kentucky river making 
logging contracts. His company is one of the largest 
floating companies in this state. 

The Pine Mountain railroad, recently completed from 
a point near Barbourville, Ky., twenty miles, terminat- 
ing in the timber fields of Whitley county, will be a 
heavy lumber carrier. A number of lumber companies 
are developing the timber, principally among them is 
the Pine Mountain Lumber Company, at Stearns, Ky., 
now operating four portable mills. 

The T. J. Asher Lumber Company, Wasioto, Ky., has 
begun the construction of a 20-mile lumber road from 
Wasioto up Cumberland river into Harlan county, where 
the company has some large mills. Some valuable tim- 
ber territory is to be developed upon the completion of 
the road. At Wasioto the company will install some new 
mills during the new year. The Asher company owns a 
large area of fine timber lands in Harlan county. 

The London Manufacturing Company, London, Ky., 
last week located a mill in the suburbs of that town. 
This concern does a big business in and around London, 
operating two planing mills in connection, where much 
building is in progress. 

J. L. Lyons, manager for the Lyons Lumber Company, 
Norton, Va., says: 

Business is improving all along the line of the Norflk & 
Western, in fact business is 40 per cent better all over Wise 
county than it has been at any time since before the panic. 
In brief, I am of the opinion that general prosperity is 
coming within a brief period. 

The Keokee Lumber Company, Keokee, Va., operating 
in the heart of the Big Black mountain section of Lee 
county, started two new mills in operation November 25, 
with an increase of sixty men in its working force. This 
is a rapidly advancing lumber concern and one of the 
largest in the Lee county field. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 1.—Albert Bettinger, of Cin- 
cinnati, a director for the Ohio Valley, of the National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress, Saturday last had an inter- 
view, at Hot Springs, Va., with President-elect William 
II. Taft, in which he sought to enlist his influence to 
obtain an appropriation for the Ohio river 9-foot chan- 
nel project during the coming short session of Congress, 
if the house committee on harbors and rivers decides to 
report a river and harbor bill. He said: 

Mr. Taft is with us heart and soul. We want a 9-foot 
channel from Pittsburg to Cairo, and the President-to-be 
wants to aid us in every way. He is in favor of the issue of 
bonds to defray the total expense of the project, which will 
be about $63,000,000. He said he would take the project up 
with Representative Burton, chairman of the rivers and har- 
bors committee, and other members of the-committee. While 
it can not be certain that a bill for this purpose will be 
framed in the short session, there is an impression prevailing 
that such matters will be taken up. With the active sup- 
port of Messrs. Burton and Taft, the prospects are particu 
larly encouraging to all concerned in the movement. 

The C. H. Pease Company, which for more than a year 
has been in the hands of a receiver, has been reorganized 
and is now operating under the name of the United 
Building Material Company. The new officers are: 
President, C. H. Pease; vice president, R. Hackett, Osh- 
kosh; secretary, Charles Bunnell; treasurer, H. A. Huber. 
The board of directors consists of A. B. Ideson, C. H. 
Pease, B. H. Kipp, Tilden R. French and R. Hackett. 
The concern will carry on the same general line of busi- 
ness of the C. H. Pease Company, consisting of millwork 
and general builders’ supplies, sash, doors, interior trim 
ete., in an extensive manner. W. A. Bennett, under 
whose receivership order was brought out of chaos, has 
retired. He says the plant is doing a flourishing business 
and is making money. While in the hands of the re- 
ceiver the plant was never closed down for a day, and 
has been kept a going concern. 

The Ohio river continues unprecedentedly low, only 
very shallow lighters being afloat and little business is 
being done. If there is not a speedy change in the river 
conditions there will be a coal famine at this point, as 
the great bulk of coal consumed in the valley is supplied 
by the Ohio river, the railroads being entirely unpre- 
pared to haul the coal necessary for this market. 

President B. F. Dulweber of the Lumbermen’s Club 
will be a member of the executive board of the -Asso- 
ciated Organizations for 1909. He will also represent 
the Cincinnati lumber interests at the National Rivers 
& Harbors Congress at Washington, December 9-11. 

President Thomas P. Egan has appointed W. A. Ben- 
nett chairman of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
delegation to the Rivers & Harbors Congress. It is ex- 
peeted that about 200 Cincinnatians will attend, and will 
join in with the great Ohio Valley delegation, which will 
number over 1,000, in a petition to Congress for an 
appropriation of $63,000,000 for the 9-foot stage from 
Pittsburg to Cairo. 

H. C. Yeiser, president of the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany and a director of the New River Lumber Company, 
says his company will open an office in Cincinnati about 
the first of the year. It is expected that the-mills at 
New River and Norma will be in operation at the same 
time. The output of the company will be about 150,000 
feet a day. The land is heavily timbered with oak and 
poplar, with chestnut and a sprinkling of other woods. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE CAPITAL. 

CoLumBus, Onto, Dee. 2.—Not mueh activity is ex- 
pected in the local lumber trade during December. At 
this time of the year the Columbus companies usually 
clean up stocks as near as possible and get ready for 
the annual inventory in January. Nearly all the lum- 
bermen say that there has been marked improvement in 
the trade since the election, but the situation has slightly 
changed somewhat this week and from all reports single 
carlot buyers are gradually tapering off and show a de- 
termination to get into the invoice month with as small 
stocks as possible, but the large corporations seem to be 


freely covering their requirements for the next six 
months, firmly believing that all the hardwoods will bring 
much more money after January 1, 1909. Yard busi- 
ness continues quiet but that the big consumers of lumber 
are now buying on an extensive seale is the report given 
out this week by the leading companies of this city. No 
one is expecting a rush to buy after the first of the 
year, but it seems to be the general opinion that busi- 
ness will be much better than it is now. Gradual im- 
provement in all lines of trade seems to be the slogan 
of the business men of this city and it is confidently be- 
lieved that the steady gains will be more apt to hold 
than the rapid and inflated kind. 

The situation, relative to the mills, is summed up about 
as follows: The small mills were out of money during 
the first two quarters of the year and in the third quar- 
ter they were out of water, consequently dry stocks in 
their hands are now lighter than they have ever been 
known to be at this time of the year. During the last 
year the larger mills have been running on short time 
and only maintaining their assortments, therefore no 
overproduction of the hardwoods seems probable at this 
time. A big shortage of dry stocks is reported on every 
hand and it is this condition that induces local lumber- 
men to predict much higher prices for the hardwoods dur- 
ing the next few months. 

The report of the city building inspector for Novem- 
ber shows that Columbus is making some rapid strides 
in building line. The number of permits issued for the 
month was 115, compared with 79 for the same month 
last year. The cost of buildings being erected represent 
a total of $202,015, against only $137,050 for November, 
1907. The report over the previous month shows a loss 
of 35 but on account of the weather conditions, the 
building during both October and November were far 
ahead of last year. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Lumber Company, 
says that his company is expecting a good year in 1909, 
but that during December not much activity seems prob- 
able. Mr. Nelson says that stocks are light, especially of 
dry lumber, but, as the mills are starting up, in due 
time there will be sufficiént stocks to meet the require- 
ments of the trade. His company is getting ready for 
the invoice period and expects to mark time until after 
the first of the year. 

It is plainly evident that local manufacturers are hold- 
ing for higher prices and now refuse to make concession 
in order to make a deal or place an order. No one seems 
anxious to sell lumber at this time as there is a gen- 
eral feeling that prices will be higher after the first of 
the year. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company reports business as 
moving along satisfactory at this time and it had a 
good trade in November. This company is optimistic 
regarding the future and expects an active demand after 
the first of the year. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 1.—Business with the Evans- 
ville hardwood lumber manufacturers has about held its 
own during the last week or ten days. While there has 
been no great boom in business, it has been fairly satis- 
factory and a good many fair sized orders have been 
received and inquiries show a healthy state of trade. 
The demand for quartered oak is still firm. Poplar has 
about held its own during the last week or so, while 
quartered red oak is selling well. Yeilow pine dealers 
report trade good and building material men still con- 
tinue busy. The rains of last Sunday night and Mon- 
day morning were worth thousands of dollars to the 
farmers of this section. The drouth had been the most 
serious in years and the wheat crop has been seriously 
damaged. The rising of the Omo and Green and Pond 
rivers means that a great many logs will be brought her¢ 
from the two last named rivers during the next week 
or ten days. 

Local furniture manufacturers report trade picking 
up some and they expect a much better year in 1909 
than they had this year. 

Veneering manufacturers and box factory and egg 
case men say business has improved a great deal since 
the election. They say the prospects for winter trade 
are good. Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers also 
have noticed a nice increase in business. 

Local manufacturers report they have a good supply 
of logs on hand at the present time and that the quality 
is much better than the logs they received during the 
summer months. 

George Worland, of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen, 
has returned from Louisville and Cincinnati, where he 
visited friends. 

G. A. Meinzer, of the Evansville Sash & Door Com- 
pany, was in St. Louis a few days this week on busi- 
ness. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, and Frank Cutsinger, 
of Young & Cutsinger, have returned from Mississippi, 
where they spent several days hunting with a party of 
friends. The party killed several deer and no end of 
wild turkeys and geese. 

Leo Reitz, of the Clem Reitz & Sons Company, spent 
Thanksgiving day in the field with his gun back of 
Lincoln City. He reports he had a fine day and bagged 
a big lot of game. 

The Henderson Builders’ Supply Company is the 
style of a company recently organized and incorporated 
under the laws of Kentucky to engage in the retail 
and wholesale lumber business at Hénderson, Ky. They 
will start up in the near future and will carry a com- 
plete line of all kinds of building material. The gentle- 
men composing the concern are A. J. Thornton, of Thorn- 
ton Bros., well known lumbermen of Morganfield, Ky.; 
E. 8. O’Hara, a traveling sash and door salesman for 
fifteen years, at present associated with the Evansville 
Sash & Door Company, and R. H. Humber, a native of 
Canada, more recently a resident of Nashville, Tenn. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 
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Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring 
that surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the 
finest Reck Maple in the state. Permit us to 
quote you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
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MELLEN, WIS. 





HEMLOCK 


Our specialty quick shipments mixed cuz, of 
Hemlock, Basswood and Hardwood Flooring. 














J. A. WILKINSON 
THIN POPLAR rr 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices, 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Western Union Stir Baition. VA.-TENN. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT. FIRST CLASS STOCK. 
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lyg- TENNESSEE. “Say, 


' The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nawarn RED AND 
“ow” WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of largg or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 
Nashville, Tenn- 








In writing, mention this paper. 





f 
A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 


J. B. RANSOM, 
Vice-Pres’t. 


W. J. CUDE, 
Pres’t. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 
SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 


lf You Want 
the Best 











NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 








Get Our 
Prices. 





NASHVILLE 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORING CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Daily Capacity 
50,000 feet. 


BEECH 
FLOORING 














J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES: 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
and WAGON STOCK 














Memphis, - Tenn. 











FROM A VIRGINIA LUMBER CENTER. 

FREELING, VA., Nov. 25.—Increased activity is re- 
ported in the lumber circles of southwest Virginia, 
which by the way is the most heavily timbered section 
of the state. The'smaller mills are running in the more 
isolated sections to supply the local markets, while the 
mjlls of the Currier Lumber Company, the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company and the Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 


‘pany are cutting large quantities of shipping stuff. 


The trade is well represented in Bristol, which is the 
principal lumber market of this section of the state. 
It is one of the leading hardwood manufacturing 
centers of the country, and the local dealers are in close 
touch with both domestic and foreign markets, 

“Prices show an upward tendency,” said a Bristol 
lumberman yesterday. Continuing, he said, “In my 
opinion lumber will never be sold as cheaply in this 
country again as it has been sold this year.” 

Many eastern buyers have been in this section. F. 
W. Crane, of the F. W. Crane Lumber Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been in this section, and it is under- 
stood that he left some good sized orders. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

Litrte Rock, Ark., Nov. 30.—Most important among 
the features in the lumber business in this state is the 
readjustment of prices in the trade to meet the new 
ccnditions brought about by the advanced freight rates. 
Only intrastate business is affected by the new rates, but 
the advance in rates has been so sharp that lumber prices 
on all grades have advanced and old contracts are more 
or less thrown in confusion. One local contractor finds 
a difference of $500 resulting in the cost of completing a 
comparatively small contract in a nearby town as the 
result of the new tariffs adopted by the trunk lines for 
intrastate business, and the same complaint is coming 
into the railroad commission from quarters generally. A 
meeting of the railroad commission will be held this 
week, and it is probable that some steps will be perfected 
looking to an injunction against the further operation of 
the new rates. 

Aside from the advance caused by the freight rate 
adjustment, the lumber market generally shows an upward 
tendency, due, it is thought, to the return of more nearly 
normal business conditions and the demand for building 
material. The movement of lumber is very satisfactory 
and the demand in all lines is encouraging. A great deal 
of construction work among the railroads and the letting 
of contracts generally by the counties for bridge and 
similar work, incident to the season of the year, increase 
the demand for the heavier grades of lumber. 

In no period of the timber business in this state, per- 
haps, has the interest in timber lands and the presence 
of investors from the north and east, searching for tim- 
ber tracts for purchase, been more pronounced. A local 
agent announces that he has options on more than 100,- 
000 acres of rich timber lands in eastern and southern 
Arkansas, and that he believes he will be able to close 
up deals on most of the land within sixty days. This 
may be owing to the fact that virgin timber lands are 
becoming more scarce, but is also an acknowledgment of 
the superior propositions offered in certain sections of 
this state, for a long time unnoticed. One of the tracts 
in question is 26,000 acres in extent and valued at $500,- 
000, a deal on which with Chicago capitalists is in 
prospect. 

The Fort Smith Lumber Company has bought W. W. 
Gardner’s lumber plant at Plainview and is operating the 
plant. Gardner’s store was also bought in the deal. 

The Nashville Lumber Company is making extensive 
additions to its plant in Howard county, sufficient to 
require fifty more men, and the Henry Wrape Stave Com- 
pany is preparing to install another plant at Searcy, 
White county. This company is said to operate nearly a 
hundred plants in this state. 

The Dalhoff Construction Company has about 200 men 
at work on the extension of the Rock-Island yards at 
Hopefield, near Memphis. Improvements at and west of 
this point will cost $200,000. 

In accordance with a meeting of the creditors of the 
Redwater Lumber Company, at Texarkana, it was decided 
to sell the property of tlhe company. The claim of the 
Dallas Trust Company for $75,000 will be resisted by the 
creditors. 

The Vincennes Bridge Company, of Vincennes, Ind., 
has entered this state for business. The company has 
$20,000 of its capital employed in Arkansas, and has 
named Gordan H. Campbell, of this city, its state rep- 
resentative. 

The saw mill belonging to O. W. Selby at Afton, Sharp 
county, was recently destroyed by fire. Total loss, there 
being no insurance. 





THEIR VISITS NICELY TIMED. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 29.—Among the visitors here 
who have enjoyed fellowship with those attending the big 
Biltmore ‘‘ forest festival’’ in progress this week were 
William S. Harvey, of Philadelphia, Pa.; J. P. Gustave- 
son, representing the American Wood Working Machinery 
Company, who successfully handled some notable business 
for that big manufacturing concern, and W. R. Johnston, 
superintendent of the Whiting Manufacturing Company’s 
plant at Judson, N. C. Of the Whiting company’s plans 
Mr. Johnston said: 

Mr. Gustaveson is here completing contracts for material 
for the erection of the new plant at Judson and its railroad. 
This plant will in all probability be one of the best equipped 
in that section of the country. At present the company is 
installing a battery of dry kilns of the Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works design. It will also install a complete planing mill 
of modern type having in connection a plant for the ex- 
tensive manufacture of oak flooring, stock that will be up to 
date, hollowbacked, bored and endmatched. ‘The daily output 


of the flooring mill will likely reach 15,000 or 20,000 feet. 


The product will be ready for the market in about two 
months. With the improved plant at Judson in operation it 
will be one of the most efficient in that section. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 1.—The lumber market is 
improving rap?dly on most items, especially of white and 
red oak, plain and quarter sawn. Poplar is selling well 
in the domestic and foreign trade and considerable chest- 
nut is moving. All the mills in this city are running, but 
the log supply is becoming low. It is a question of but 
a few days or weeks, at most, when the river mills will 
have to close down and await a tide. Logging operations 
on the East Tennessee railway lines were moderate last 
summer, attributable to the panic and the constantly 
diminishing stumpage near the railroads. The local ex- 
porting firms give favorable accounts of export condi- 
tions, which are reputed better than any time within the 
last thirty days. The railroads for their car building 
shops, as well as for bridge work and track construction, 
are again placing some good orders in the southeast for 
ties, pine and certain classes of hardwood lumber. The 
planing mills in this city indicate that November build- 
ing will exceed that of October. Considerable work of 
the autumn has been transferred to the winter season now 
opening. . 

The Shearwood Lumber Company is removing its saw 
and planing mills from Shearwood to Brooklet, Ga. The 
mill will have a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

The famous Assembly Inn, located on top of Lookout 
mountain, burned several days ago, but the mill people 
have information that it will be rebuilt on a more sub- 
stantial order. 

The Union Lumber Company reports the planing mill 
business active and the outlook is for a good winter trade 
in this city and throughout eastern Tennessee. 

The Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company report a 
much more active business in their planing mill, furniture 
and saw mill department. Capt. A. J. Gahagan, secretary 
and treasurer of this concern, predicts that for at least 
the next two years a lively consumption of furniture and 
house building material will occur in the south. 

The Athens Table & Manufacturing Company, of 
Athens, this state, has made several improvements in its 
woodworking plant, installing among other things an 
electric light and steam heating system and some new 
drying kilns. 

Rains & Harris, wholesale and retail lumber dealers, 
who lately formed a partnership with offices in the News 
building, have their business well launched. They will 
handle building material, rough and dressed pine, hard- 
woods, lath, shingles etc. They will conduct a general 
manufacturers’ agency, also handling material for stores, 
public buildings and private residences. 

Joseph M. Logan, formerly president and treasurer of 
the Murphy-Logan Lumber Company at Knoxville, has 
now reéntered the lumber business as manufacturer and 
wholesaler. The style of Mr. Logan’s firm is J. M. 
Logan and his yard is located on the Southern railroad, 
Knoxville. He has been in the lumber business fourteen 
years and is well known throughout eastern Tennessee. 
Besides manufacturing at his mill in the mountains of 
northern Georgia, he takes the cuts of other mills. 

J. W. Raymond, of Indianapolis, a member of Adams 
& Raymond, veneer manufacturers, has been in Knox- 
ville the last few weeks looking over his interests and con 
sidering a proposition of establishing a panel factory at 
Lonsdale, a suburb of Knoxville. 

E. N. Huggins, of Columbus, Ohio, interested in the 
Maryville Lumber Company at Maryville, Tenn., is on a 
visit to eastern Tennessee and has bought a lot of timber 
land in the Chilhowee mountains out from Maryville, and 
goes to Maryville to look over the timber. 

W. FE. Cathey will move his saw mill from Beaver Dam 
to Burns, this state, at an early date. 

Atlanta capitalists, it is reported, have purchased the 
Herron Pump Company, through Charles A. Lyerly, 
president of the First National bank, and will soon re 
sume operations of the plant. The plant will be over- 
hauled. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 28.—W. W. Ashe, state for 
estor for North Carolina, has issued an interesting little 
brochure and pamphlet, covering the subject of the re 
lation of forests to the public health. In this pamphlet 
precipitation, evaporation, distribution of run-off, char- 
acter of the same, climate, domestic water supply, de- 
crease of floods, windbreaks, ete., are discussed at 
length, and from a scientific standpoint. The effects of 
forests in a subtle and indefinable way upon the char- 
acter of man are discussed, also the more practical sub- 
jects of influence of forests on rainfall and climate, the 
whole making a valuable study of its kind. 

Lee Crawford, of Franklin, N. C., and New York 
capitalists have organized the Macon County Land 
Company, which will operate extensively in lumber cut- 
ting and in a general timber business in Macon county. 
The company is capitalized at $100,000 and also has 
the right to engage in the manufacture of wood pulp. 

The Old Colony Lumber Company, of New York, has 
bought from M. D. Lane, at Fort Barnwell, near New- 
bern, N. C., the timber on 5,000 acres of land, paying 
therefor $3 a thousand feet. The company will instalt 
the necesary mills and other machinery for taking out 
the lumber in question to the best advantage. The 
company is given until 1914 to get out the timber 
bought. 

The Broughton Buggy Company, Elizabeth City, N. 
C., is chartered with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
manufacture wagons, buggies, W. J. Broughton, S. W. 
Gregory, W. M. Old and others being the incorporators. 
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PRICES STRONGER AT THE CRESCENT CITY. 





Mills to Be Moved in Louisana—Export Demand Lighter—New Plant for Ruston —Another 
Mill to Be Built Near Bogalusa. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 1.—With the approach of the 
holidays some slackening of business activity is to be 
expected and the attitude of the markets at present occa- 
sions neither surprise nor alarm. As a matter of fact, 
the business volume has thus far registered little if any 
decline, but there is said to be a disposition on the 
part of buyers to presently refrain from placing further 
orders, except such as may be necessary to meet the 
immediate needs of their stocks. The demand for rail- 
road material has not yet developed and there is a slight 
decline in the call for export stock, due possibly to the 
early opening of the European winter. On all sides the 
tendency seems to be to wait until after the holidays 
before planning the spring business campaign. In 
cypress the prices are well held. In yellow pine there 
is a gradual firming up, though occasional concessions 
are still reported where individual operators are striving 
to force sales or to reduce accumulation in certain items 
of their stock. Collections are said to be excellent, 
money is easier, and with the stocks carried over the 
year-end considerably reduced from the seasonable aver- 
age the well posted are confident that the post-holiday 
season will mark the resumption of normal activity in 
ae lumber markets. 

‘_o from Vernon, La., states that Vice Presi- 
dent J. R. Swanson, of the United Lumber Company, at 
Quitman, La., announces the intention of that company 
to remove its plant to Ruston. Negotiations with that 
end in view have been in progress for some time between 
the officers of the company and the business men of 
Ruston. The original proposition was adversely reported 
by the committee of Ruston citizens, on the ground that 
the conditions could not be complied with by the people. 
It appears that the deal has been closed since. Mr. 
Swanson is quoted as saying that Ruston has agreed to 
give a free site, free water and free lights. The new 
mill, he adds, will be built on a much larger seale than 
the old. The United Lumber Company owns about 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet of standing timber, situ- 
ated mostly between Ruston and Vernon, and it is stated 
that it will charter and build a standard gage railroad 
from Ruston south through Lincoln and Jackson parishes, 
via Vernon, possibly to a connection with the Iron Moun- 
tain, or to the Clarks Spur, now under construction by 
the Louisiana Central Lumber Company, from Clarks, 
La., to a point south of Vernon. 

Mississippi advices state that Mulford Parker, owner 
of the Ellisville Lumber Company and the Kola Lumber 
Company, at Ellisville and Kola, Miss., is now having 
surveyed a railroad to connect the two places, which may 
be extended to Shubuta, opening up a fine timber coun- 
try. The tram roads of Mr. Parker’s two mills extend 
close to a connection, it is understood, so that the line 
from Kola to Ellisville will be comparatively easy of 
construetion. The proposed road is to be standard gage 
and will be operated as a general traffic line as well as a 
logging road. The new plant of the Kola Lumber Com- 
pany, which was destroyed by fire some months ago, is 
rapidly nearing completion and will, it is expected, begin 
operations about December 15, with a capacity of 75,000 
feet. 

The logging road of the De Soto Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, at Grand Vane, La., has been converted to stand- 
ard gage and the operation of regular passenger trains 
will, it is stated, begin in a short time. It is reported 
that the line will be extended to the Sabine river, and 
may be acquired later by the Santa Fe. 

President Lee, of the Mississippi railroad commission, 
who inspeeted the Mississippi lines of the New Orleans 
(ireat Northern last week, reports that the construction 
forces are now laying steel on the line to Jackson at a 
rate of about a mile a day, and have only eighteen miles 
to cover to get within striking distance of Mississippi’s 
capital city. The system is, he declares, laying a ‘‘ good 
track on a solid roadbed.’’ 

C. H. Armbrecht, for the Progress Lumber Company, 
whose plant is situated at Hathorn, on the Columbus 
branch of the Gulf & Ship Island, has bought 575 acres 
of pine timber land, estimated at 7,000,000 feet stump- 
age, in Marion and Lawrence counties. The considera- 
tion is not stated in the reports, but it is intimated 
that the purchase was made at figures favorable to the 
buyer. 

Governors Sanders, of Louisiana, and Noel, of Missis- 
sippi, have both recently appointed state conservation 
commissions, in accordance with acts passed by their 
state legislatures. Swords R. Lee, president of the Lee 
Lumber Company, of Tioga, is named a member of the 
Louisiana commission. No lumberman was honored with 
appointment on the Mississippi body. Mr. Lee was last 
spring a member of the port investigation commission, 
which made inquiries into the port abuses at New Or- 
leans. 

The Bowers Southern Dredging Company last week 
began the dredging of the channel of the Pascagoula 
river, from its mouth to Bg Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road bridge at Scranton. A depth of nineteen feet is to 
be secured, and the army engineers have recommended 
the allotment of $25,000 additional for the river improve- 
ment and an appropriation of $14,000 for maintenance 
of channel depth at Horn Island pass. 

The Louisiana cypress contingent returned from the 
Savannah semiannual last Saturday morning, all in, but 
serenely happy. Collectively and individually the pil- 
grims report an exceptionally fine time and a beneficial 


meeting. One or two of the cypress men have since dis- 
played symptoms of speed mania and it is not unlikely 
that at the next international auto race meet a 360- 
horse car named the ‘‘ Red Cypress’’ will show the other 
entrants the way to the tape. There is some dispute 
regarding the ‘‘Savannah schedule’’ introduced during 
the sojourn of the cypress folk in that city. One fae- 
tion is of the opinion that thirty-two hours were crowded 
into every day, while the others are as positive that there 
were not less than seventy-two hours in each of the days 
spent in that city. Chairman Knox, of the Savannah 
entertainment committee, may eventually be appealed to 
to act as arbitrator and settle the question. 

A tangible sign of returning prosperity is the an- 
nouncement from the president’s headquarters at Shreve- 
port that the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 
will restore the old scale of pay to its employees, 
effective today. Owing to the depression a reduction 
of 10 percent in wages and salaries was ordered some 
months ago. President Edenborne has just returned 
from a business visit to the east and evidently believes 
that conditions have so far improved as to justify the 
restoration of the old scale. 

Exports during the week were as follows: 


Steamship Kingstonian, Liverpool—1,316 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 3,480 pieces gum lumber, 1,837 pieces walnut lumber, 
1,512 boat oars, 247 bundles, 36 sacks handles, 2,960 staves, 
411 hickory logs. 

Steamship Apollo, Rotterdam-—-22,956 staves, 4,665 pieces 
pine lumber, 482 pieces tupelo lumber, 5,135 pieces pine 
lumber, 19 oak logs, 513 bundles oak lumber, 3,521 pieces 
oak lumber, 2,843 pieces cottonwood, 2,865 pieces cottonwood 
lumber, 32 ‘Pundles cottonwood lumber, 677 pieces walnut 
lumber, 675 pieces gum lumber. 204 cases pencil slats, 1,248 
bundles handles, 219 bags, 114 cases handles, 1,227 pieces 
gum lumber, 4,371 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship West Point, Hamburg and Bremen—2,587 pieces 
walnut lumber. 

Steamship Degama, Havre and Bristol—944 pieces gum lum- 
ber, 1,304 bundles gum lumber, 2,857 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Ocean Prince, Rotterdam and Bremen—3,785 
pieces pine lumber, 13,787 tank staves, 248 cases cedar slats, 
13,787 oak staves, 1,343 tank staves, 478 pieces gum lumber, 
65 cases handles. 

Steamship Albara, Glasgow—43 ash logs, 913. packages 
handles, 63,546 staves, 771 pieces cottonwood lumber, 2,065 
pieces gum lumber, 2,003 pieces pine lumber, 11,534 pieces 
oak lumber, 1,724 piee es pine timber. 

Steamship Francesco Ciampa, Genoa— 
4,850 Genoa staves. 

Steamship Virginie, Havre—1,062 pieces gum lumber, 201 
pieces cypress lumber. 

Steamship Kingstonian, Liverpool—16,958 staves, 2,208 
pieces gum lumber, 1,939 pieces oak lumber, 3,469 pieces 
pine lumber, 2,601 oars, 10 cases handles. 

Steamship Haddon Hall, Manchester—1,077 pieces oak 
lumber, 884 pieces gum lumber, 497 bundles handles. 

Steamship Askehall, —— and Genoa—22,575 staves, 
2,203 pieces pine lumber, 1,265 pieces gum lumber, 330 pieces 
pitch pine lumber, 94 pieces sawn pine timber, =, 798 staves, 
7,244 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Giulia, Cadiz—25,900 staves. 

Steamship Metis, Bordeaux——71,7 797 oak staves, 670 pieces 
oak lumber, 2,595 piec es pine lumber. 

Steamship Cuban, New York—66 hickory logs, 102 ash 
logs, 561 bundles handles, 1 crate handles, 1,595 pieces gum 
lumber, 845 pieces oak lumber, 3,600 staves. 

Steamship Parismina, Colon—17,142 pieces pine lumber, 
704 bundles lumber, 25 pieces piling. 

Steamship Miguel M. Pinillos, Malaga, Santander, Passages 
and Oporto—151,500 staves, 28,800 staves, 13,900 staves, 
18,000 staves. 

Lumber receipts at the Basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 1,140,000 feet. 


20,000 oak staves, 





IN THE OZONE BELT. 


BoGaLusa, La., Nov. 28.—November 23 a store and 
two houses in what is known as Pierce addition to 
Bogalusa were destroyed by fire; total damage about 
$4,000. Great eredit is due to the Bogalusa volunteer 
fire department for saving the entire block in which 
these houses stood, for had it not been for their good 
work a much greater loss would have occurred. 

It is reported that a company has been organized 
to bore for oil near Franklinton, La., the county seat 
of Washington parish. 

The Farmers & Merchants bank at Franklinton has 
just let a contract for a two-story bank and office 
building to be of pressed brick at a cost of $8,500. 

A 300,000 feet daily capacity saw mill will shortly 
be put up at Monticello, Miss., sixty miles north of 
this city on the main line of the New Orleans Great 
Northern railroad. The party at the head of this new 
enterprise is Mr. McKinney, of Newhebron, Miss., 
who has bought large tracts of land and announces 
that the mill will be built and put in operation just 
as fast as possible. 

Last Wednesday a special train gorgeously decorated 
with red, white and blue, pulled into Bogalusa with 
placards inscribed ‘‘Hike it to Bogalusa.’’ This train 
brought the entire auditing department of the New 
Orleans Great Northern railroad, who will make their 
headquarters at Bogalusa in the future instead of at 
Covington. Before leaving Covington the mayor and 
other prominent persons gave them a farewell recep- 
tion. 

SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HartiespurG, Miss., Nov. 30.—Conditions generally 
continue to improve. The changes are in no wise radical 
or great, but the tendency is unmistakably upward and 
the next few months will witness a material increase in 
demand for all classes of material and a marked better- 
ment of prices. The books of the mills of this section 
reveal the fact that the last orders booked were at prices 
better than the immediately preceding orders and judg- 
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ing by the inquiries coming in the next prices will estab- 
lish a new record for the last half of this year. This 
applies to both the interior and export markets. In the 
latter conditions are gratifying and the producers of 
material going into export channels advise that the out- 
look is unusually good. Another source of gratifying 
news are the saw mill supply people. The local enter- 
prises engaged in that allied industry state that their 
business is on the boom, which means that the mills are 
getting busy. 

The Mississippi railroad commission has undertaken 
the work of revising the classification, delayage and de- 
murrage rules applying to the roads operating in this 
state. The task is a herculean one and several weeks 
needs must elapse before the work is finished. 

F. L. Peck, president of the United States Lumber 
Company, of Scranton, Pa., and C. I. Millard, of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, were in this 
city on business last week. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 1.—While it is probably a lit- 
tle early to begin to speculate, upon political appoint- 
ments in Alabama during the new administration, it is 
generally acknowledged that F. H. Lathrop, of the Lath- 
rop Lumber Company, of Birmingham, will get one of 
the best federal places in the state. It was Mr. Lathrop 
who managed the campaign in this state, as the result of 
which the republicans made one of the best showings 
ever made in one of the rock ribbed southern states. He 
is able and popular with all classes of people and while 
nothing is given out officially, it is understood that prac- 
tically all of the administration republicans of the state 
will push Mr. Lathrop for collector of the port of Mobile. 
This office is at present held by W. F. Tebbetts, who 
has had it for a long time and who will again be a ean- 
didate. Mr. Tebbetts has not been in accord with the 
powers that be in republican circles in the state for sev 
eral years, but the fact that he is a favorite nephew of 
Senator Frye, of Maine, has enabled him to. keep the 
position. It is a good job, one of the best in the south, 
and it is for this reason that prominent republicans are 
going out in an effort to land it for Mr. Lathrop. 
Birmingham would be sorry to lose him as a citizen, and 
at the same time his friends would congratulate him 





F. H. LATHROP, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


cordially if he were successful. It would probably not 
interfere seriously with his lumber business, as Mr. 
Lathrop has one of the best organized concerns in the 
south. With H. H. Snell as general manager and such 
attention as Mr. Lathrop would be able to give it along 
with his duties as collector of the port, the business would 
continue to thrive as it has done in the past. 

While not generally known, Birmingham is having its 
first opportunity to supply structural iron for a large 
office building at the present time. The new Farley 
building, whieh is now well under way, will be nine 
stories with concrete re-enforcement, and all of the 
structural iron is being furnished by the Southern Bridge 
Company, of Birmingham. Building continues unabated 
in Birmingham. The sixteen-story Empire building has 
a good start under the direction of T. C. Thompson & 
Bros., the contractors, and the Chamber of Commerce is 
ready for the bricklayers. The Brown-Marx annex, which 
is sixteen stories, will soon be ready for occupancy. It is 
understood that the Postal Telegraph Company, which 
will oceupy the entire top floor, will move in about Feb- 
ruary 1. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
will oceupy three entire floors of the big structure. Other 
buildings are going up in all parts of the city and still 
more are projected for early in the year. The old stride 
seems to have returned and Birmingham will see great 
things in 1909. 

A. J. Ewart, president of the Ewart Lumber Company, 
a concern which has recently begun business here, au- 
thorized the following statement this week: ‘‘ Our plants, 
which have been erected at North Birmingham during the 
last few weeks, will be* placed in operation in ten days. 
The plants have necessitated the expenditure of consid- 
erable capital, and we will be in position to operate on 
full time. The plant here will finish our lumber and 
turned products and they will be shipped from this point 
to our regular customers, ’’ 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MoBILE, ALA., Nov. 30.—The market at this point 
remains steady ‘at 25 cents for timber of good quality 
and thirty cubie feet average. The tendency in prices 
is, however, unquestionably stronger than could be noted 
a week or ten days ago and.still inclined to be upward. 
It is believed“by those most interested in the welfare of 
the market that the maintenance of this price will work 
more advantageously to the entire trade than would a 
booming market, unsupported by corresponding advances 
at the foreign ports and with probable reactions from 
time to time. Stocks at the ports remain exceedingly 
light. At Ferry Pass, near Pensacola, Fla., there are 
but 5,987 sticks of sawn timber and it is reported that 
the total accumulation in the entire Pensacola district 
does not exceed 15,000 pieces, as against 45,000 pieces 
at this time last year. 

The sales of sawn timber abroad continue difficult and 
infrequent. The stocks of timber at Liverpool and Man- 
chester on November 1 were much larger than those of 
the preceding month, owing to the arrival of three or 
four cargoes and the light consumption. The stocks 
are, however, much smaller than those of a year ago. 
Consumption at the two ports mentioned is about 25 
percent less than for the corresponding time last year— 
a somewhat larger decrease than is noted in competing 
woods. 

In spite of the depression under which this trade has 
labored throughout the year, there are reasons for en- 
couragement. Buyers seem willing to accept a moderate 
and gradual advance and are becoming convinced of the 
substantial causes underlying the present movement, 
while the ending of the cotton strike in Lancashire and 
a better feeling in general business circles tend toward 
hopefulness. London stocks of sawn timber are lower 
than in years and at the outports further advances in 
prices are recognized as in prospect. The continental 
trade is becoming reconciled to higher prices, with the 
expectation of a rising market as the season advances. 

The South American trade appears to be still in sus- 
pense, both orders and charter being much less frequent 
than was the case a few weeks ago. The check seems to 
be due to fears that the Plate market will be over- 
supplied when the considerable quantity of lumber now 
engaged comes to delivery. This alarm, however, appears 
to be groundless, the prospect being that shipments will 
be well distributed through the coming months, with 
the total of engagements not much over a normal three 
months consumption in that region. Shipments from the 
Gulf for 1908 will be much below the total for either 
of the two preceding years, though all indications are 
for increased use. Prices remain unchanged, spring load 
ing commanding a higher rate than immediate delivery, 
and a few transactions are being closed upon this basis. 
Clearances for the Gulf during the last week aggregated 
4,812,000 feet and ineluded one steam and one sail 
cargo by the H. Weston Lumber Company, one sail cargo 
by the Dantzler Lumber Company and one sail cargo by 
the Pensacola Lumber Company. Two vessels were for 
Rosario and one each for Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. 
A sailing cargo was also cleared for Rio Janeiro. 

The foreign market for kilndried saps remains quiet 
and no more than 13/10s seems now obtainable, thus 
reducing still further the vanishing margin for the 
shippers of this grade, as prices on this side are firmly 
maintained. The tendency here is rather upward in view 
of the increasing demand for ear building, and under 
present conditions export stock will scarcely return first 
cost and carefully regulated expense, to say nothing of 
profit or unforeseen charges. 

Inquiries from Cuban importers are still light and 
consequently transactions are few. Business affairs in 
Cuba should receive more attention now that the intense 
political contest has ended and moderate revival is 
looked for, though this may not be of long duration. 
Few observers anticipate established and _ substantial 
prosperity until the future of the island is firmly and 
permanently settled. Exports of the last week from the 
Gulf include two cargoes for Havana and one each for 
Caibarien and Cardenas, a small parcel for the Isle of 
Pines and the usual parcel shipments by the Munson line 
steamers, the total being about 1,450,000 feet. The out 
ward movement from week to week continues to run 
much below the usual average of exports from the Gulf 
to Cuba. 

Inquiries from Porto Rico are fairly frequent, though 
transactions are limited by demands of buyers for 
rather unreasonable concessions in price. Shippers find 
that prices they themselves are obliged to pay are firmly 
upheld, advances in some items being noted since the 
election, and in consequence of a general belief in a 
growing domestic demand and a higher range of values 
for lumber. Twelve-inch boards are particularly strong 
in price and scantling is steady at about $12 to $12.50. 
One cargo left the Gulf during the last week, exported 
by the McIntyre Lumber Company, of Mobile and bound 
for Ponce. 

In the interior trade there is only a moderate modicum 
of inquiries in evidence since the election, but this in a 
measure accords with the general expectation which fixes 
January 1 as the probable date for the advanced de 
mand and rising standard of prices in this trade. Con- 
fidence in the future is universal among the manufac- 
turers and this is apparent in the firmness with which 
prices are maintained. Such association meetings as 
have taken place this month also disclose an optimistic 
view of the prospects of yellow pine. The movement 18 


_somewhat better, but as yet prices show no quotable 


change, though a certain disposition to make conces- 
sions which was observable last month seems to have dis- 
appeared. 

The meeting of the Florida & West Alabama Lumber- 
men’s Association is scheduled to take place in this city 
on December 8. 
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FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MonteoMERY, Auta.,; Nov. 30.—The Alabama lumber 
situation is decidedly encouraging in every feature of 
the trade. In a canvass of those engaged in the busi- 
ness it is found that there is absolute confidence in a 
gradual increase in prices and growth of demand, and 
a feeling that the new year will seé the business re- 
stored to much of its old time glory. There is not 
a mill in the country that will take orders for more 
than three weeks’ delivery except in very isolated 
cases where obligation for past favors or personal ele- 
ment enters into the trade. E, P. Flowers, of the 
Flowers Lumber Company, sized up the situation 
pretty well when he said: ‘‘If the mills would take 
orders for delivery after January 1 at anything like 
the present price they would soon be swamped with 
business enough to run them way over into the next 
year. However, they will not do this, but insist on 
holding orders down to ten days or two or three 
weeks’ delivery.’’ 

The Louisville & Nashville railroad officials report 
that all of the mills on their line of road have now 
begun work, and the Jackson Lumber Company at 
Lockhart is running night and day in order to catch 
up with the number of orders on hand. All of the 
mills in and around the Floralla territory are work- 
ing steadily. In fact, practically the entire output 
is now being received in most of the Alabama mills. 
A few of the smaller enterprises have not started up, 
but it is expected that the output will be up to 
normal by the first of the year. 

J. H. Foster, of the Forest Service forces in Wash- 
ington, who has been at work in Alabama for sev- 
eral weeks, reports that the lumbermen are not work- 
ing together in sympathy with the state officials for 
the preservation of the standing timber to the extent 
that he would like to see them. He says that a great 
many trees which are entirely too young to be cut are 
being sacrificed, and he has advised the state depart- 
ment that it would be well if possible to secure a 
better understanding along this line. He also said 
that in spite of all the precautions taken, a great deal 
of damage has been done by fires and an immense 
amount of loss will follow the bleeding system in the 
turpentine territory. 





CENTRAL GULF NOTES. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 28.—While the foreign mar- 
kets have not shown the improvement anticipated a few 
weeks ago, when inquiries came pouring in, the volume 
of business done has seemingly pleased the exporter. 
Just at the present time business is being confined ap- 
parently to the immediate wants of the foreign buyers, 
whose stock are slightly below medium. The conditions 
in many of the markets, notably the South American, 
are showing signs of revival, and within a few weeks it 
is anticipated that the volume of inquiries will show a 
marked improvement over the last few weeks. 

Mills in this seetion cutting for the interior trade 
report an improvement in trade, especially in the num- 
her of inquiries, and the manufacturers believe that bet 
ter times are approaching. Shipments to the interio 
ind orders especially for car material have grown won- 
lerfully within the last three weeks, and now that con- 
litions are becoming settled all over the country the 
market should grow stronger. 

John Millen, one of the large stockholders in the 
\lger-Sullivan Lumber Company, of Century, was here 
lis week from Detroit. He was accompanied by a 
arty of Michigan lumbermen, most of whom were on a 
pleasure trip. Mr. Millen’s business was to look over 

¢ immense plant of the company, and to ascertain some 
‘ucts about export business. 

A shipment of nearly 1,000,000 feet of cypress lum- 
er went out from here during the last week to New 
York, making the second large shipment of this char- 
cter during the last three weeks. The shipment this 

eek was made on the 4-masted American schooner 
Orleans. 

The Jackson Lumber Company, which operates the 

rgest plant in south Alabama and West Florida, has 
ow resumed cutting on full time and the average out- 

it during the month was 327,000 board feet a day. 
‘he company is eutting almost solely for the interior 
iarkets, Logging has also resumed and preparations 
re being made for a busy season by the addition of new 
equipment and extension of the trackage system into 
he forests. 

G. Rolfs, of the German-American Lumber Company, 
Which operates a large plant at Millville, the output of 
which goes foreign exclusively, has been appointed Ger- 
nan consul for Florida. He had served as vice consul 
it the port of Pensacola for the last five years, but the 
inereasing population of Germans in Florida, as well as 
varied interests of citizens of that country in Florida, 
caused the government to name a consul. 

Many of the mills, which were shut down during the 
dull period or else cutting a limited amount, are now 
running on full time, while their logging crews are get- 
ling out timber in large amounts. Among the mills to 
resume full time are two mills at Carrabelle and that of 
the George E. Wood Lumber Company at Carrabelle. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Dee. 1—December did not open 
‘iuspiciously and thus far the demand for lumber and 
timber for the foreign markets has not shown any im- 
provement since the spurt of a few weeks ago, when a 
number of foreign buyers entered the markets, causing a 
flurry which was believed at the time to be the return of 
better conditions. This has now fallen off and the same 
conditions prevail as have for the last few months. The 
only bright outlook in this district is that the European 
markets are showing signs of reviving, but all others, 
including River Platte, which is always active at this 
Season, are off and likely to remain so until the coming 


year. Then, according to the belief of exporters, there 
will be an improvement. 

The opinion obtains that the coming month will also 
witness a healthier demand from the interior market. 
This has improved to some extent, but all realize that 
some of the demand will cease with the cold winter 
months, but as the railroads are supposed to be ready to 
enter for car material, there should be some improvement 
noticeable not only in demand, which is now fair, but also 
in prices. 

Exporters, as well as manufacturers to a large extent, 
take an optimistic view of the conditions now prevailing. 
Hon. P. K. Yonge, manager of the Southern States 
Lumber Company, is among them. ‘‘ There are no pros- 
pects for a boom,’’ said Mr. Yonge recently, ‘‘ but there 
are symptoms of a steady increase in the price and 
demand for both lumber and timber. The recent financial 
depression has put a pessimistic face on present condi- 
tions all over the country, but I find that all industries— 
not only lumber and timber, but all of the branches of 
the trade—are rapidly overcoming the depression.’’ 

Exports from Pensacola during the last week have 
been remarkably light, less than 5,000,000 feet being 
cleared from the port. 


~~ 


ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Nov. 28.—The export business is 
improving, and it will continue to improve in volume if 
not in price. The big mills in this territory are vir- 
tually all running or getting ready to run as fast as 
possible. The bulk of the cargoes going forward dur- 
ing the last week have been iumber loaded for European, 
South. American and Central American trade. New 
ships are coming to this port every week. One of the 
largest ships in port now is the German steamer Elbe, 
which is 375 feet long. Some good orders are being 
shipped from the mills to the northern markets. No 
car shortage has been reported yet, but it may be ex- 
pected almost any day. 

Every one is so busy they have forgotten all about 
the “hard times” that have been preached for so long. 
Some contracts are being let for good buildings here 
and the architects are drawing the plans for several 
handsome residences. 

The exports of forest products from this district for 
the last two weeks have been: 

American schooner Josephine, Kingston, Jamaica—303,000 
feet lumber valued $7,531, by the Robinson Land & Lumber 
Company. 

Schooner Persis A. Caldwell, Havana—439,000 feet lumber, 
valued $6,585, by the L. N. ge Lumber Company. 

Steamship Thelma, Cristobal, Fanama—211 creosoted piles, 
valued $2,600, by the Gulfport Creosoting Works; 163 piles, 
valued $1,490, A, S. IE. Naylor; manufactures of lumber, in 
value $70, by S. I. Naylor & Co. ; 275,000 feet lumber, valued 
$7,: by 8. i Naylor & Co. 

Schooner C. D. Pickeis, Havana—405,000 feet lumber, val- 
ued $4,764. 

Schooner Olga, Cardenas, Cuba—-297,000 feet lumber, val- 
ued $4,311, by J. Bounds. 

Schooner Griffin, Havana—301,000 feet lumber, valued 
$3.456, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Henrietta J. Powell, Vera Cruz, Mexico—263,000 
feet lumber, valued $4,213, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Schooner Millie Williams, Campeche, Mexico—92,000 feet 
lumber, valued $1,471, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

tark Edna M. Smith, Rosario, Argentina—589,000 feet 
lumber, valued $8,246, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Bark General Gordon, Buenos Ayres, Argentina—1,126,000 
feet lumber, valued $16,885, by the H. Weston Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Steamship Calliope, Rosario—1,855,000 feet lumber, valued 
$29,687, by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Steamship Rosebank, Rotterdam, Netherlands—387,000 feet 
lumber, valued $11,596; Soathampton, England, 810,000 feet 
lumber, wees $24,314; 3,788 cubic feet hewn timber, valued 
$1,365; Cardiff, England, 847,000 feet lumber, valued $25,- 

424, by the Standard Export Lumber C ompany. 

Bark Closeburn, Colastine, Argentina—355,000 feet lum- 
ber, vaiued $5,350: 272,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$4,085, by the IT. Weston Lumber Company. 

Steamship Ardmount. Buenos Ayres, Argentina—2,220,000 
feet lumber, valued $33,263, by W. Denny & Co. 

Steamship Hermann, Rosario, Argentina—1,632,000 feet 
lumber, valued $25,493, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Barkentine Hillside, Havana—94,000 feet lumber, valued 
$2,071 ; 548 creosote piles, valued $7,014, by the Robinson 
Land & Lumber Company. 

Vessels in port—Steamships Eveline, Dordrecht, Elbe, Twi- 
light, Brookwood. Ships—T7'orredon, Benmore. Barks— 
Langen, Florida, Bayard, Bonn. Schooners—Lady of Avon, 
Doris M. Pickup, General Whiting, Alice Lord. 
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A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 28.—Orders for yard stocks 
im yellow pine lumber seem to be falling off a little. In- 
quiries received last week were light for this class of 
material but, on the other hand, there is a noticeable 
increase in inquiries for special bills of timbers for 
structural and railroad work—a feature of all inquiries 
received for special bills of timbers ete. is the clause 
**How quick can you commence shipments?’’ This 
would indicate that the work has been long delayed 
and now that the builders have made up their minds to 
build they want it done right away. 

A number of the mills along the New Orleans & 
Northeastern railroad report having considerable trouble 
in getting open cars for shipments to northern points. 

The mill of J. O. Fikes, Meehan Junction, Miss., was 
destroyed by fire November 24. 

The Bethel Lumber Company, of Newton, Miss., has 
closed down its mill for repairs and improvements. The 
company will install a new dry kiln and make other 
changes in the mill, thus greatly increasing its capacity. 

A serious proposition before a large number of the 
millmen in this section is the lack of water with which 
to run their mills. At least twenty-five mills are closed 
down for this reason and others are running only a few 
hours a day. ‘The production of this section has been 
cut materially on this account and a further decrease 
will be noted unless very heavy rainfall i is received within 
the next week or ten days. 




















This Shultz 
Sable Belt 


will transmit from 25 
to 33 per cent. more 
power and give longer 
service than ordinary 
oak-tanned belting. 
Ask for our Belt Book 
**No. 2”’ and when you 
* need a belt, let us send 
you a Shultz Sable Belt 
for 60 days’ free trial. 


Shultz Belting Company, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON semainsitine 








WANTED! 
Turpentine Privilege 


In tracts of 10,000 acres and upward. 
Begin operations this year. 


CUP SYSTEM USED 


it will PAY YOU to communicate at once 
with 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO. 
225 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 




















YELLOW PINE. 

















YELLOW PINE 








Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling. Rough and 
Dressed Timber & Plank 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 








CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 

















LONG LEAF 1 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Bri Building and Car Timber cut toorder. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered ore at any int 
in the United Biates. BLECODE USED. 











J. J. WHITE, tincenron. iss” 
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DIRECTORS: 

WM. H. STEELE, GEO. EK. HIBBARD, 
Pres’t & Treas. Vice-Pres’t & Gen. Mgr. 
L. GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. 











L. M. BORGESS, 
Sec’y. 
ROBT. A. FERRY, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Wholesale 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PLUMMER LUMBER CO. 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
400,000 ft. CANE ASH, 1-4”—All Grades. 


SPECIAL 


450,000 ft. SELECT and No. 1 COM. POP- 
LAR, 1-4”—Bone Dry. 














ST. LOUIS 























f Oak, Ash, ___ Birch, Walnut 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS: 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark. 


Write tor Prices. 


| American Hardwood Lhr. C0,°7"mo.'°" 














GARETSON, GREASON LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
| WHOLESALERS 


Southern Hardwoods 


TIMES BUILDING 











ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














(T. He GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER. 





Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., LIGGETT BUILDING 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
FOR SALE WANTED 
5 cars 4-4 Shop Cypress 4-4 Log Run Dry Cottonwood 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Cypress 4-4 Plain Red Oak 


5 cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. Gum 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Sap Gum 
G. W. ALLPORT 
Manager Lumber Department 





2 cars 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Sap Gum 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Wh. Oak 
2 cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red Oak 
2 cars 6-4 No. 2 Com. Red Oak 


























SCOTT SHORT 


Rail Road Rail Road 
Cross and Car 
Ties. Material. 


1719 Wright Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Switch 


Ties. 























Hardwood 
Lumber. 


C.H.L. Beckers, 


Your Inquiry Solicited. 
$29 Victoria Building, ST. LOUIS. MO. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 1.—The closing month of the 
year was ushered in today with some snappy weather that 
presages an immediate stoppage of local building opera- 
tions. In his monthly report for November Building 
Commissioner Smith today shows an increase of $577,- 
325 in building operations for last month as compared 
with November, 1907. The increase was mostly in new 
brick buildings, the aggregate of which for November 
this year was $1,199,025, against $633,835 for the same 
month last year. The total permits for all kinds of 
buildings aggregated $1,366,511, against $789,186 for 
November last year, an increase of about 73 percent. 
With the exception of additions to brick buildings 
every class of buildings showed an increase, based on 
the cost. Permits for additions to brick buildings in 
creased from 98 to 105, but the cost shows a decrease 
from $102,454 to $85,888, or $16,546. New frame build 
ings increased from $47,996 to $68,182, while additions 
to frame buildings increased seven in number and $10, 
495 in cost, from $4,921 to $15,416. The total number 
of permits issued increased from 453 to 614, an increase 
of 161. Of the increase in permits new brick furnished 
106, with an aggregate for the month of 199. 

Sixty new domestic concerns received certificates of 
incorporation in November, with an aggregate capitaliza 
tion of $4,289,450, to which total must be added an addi 
tion $102,000 net increase made in the capital of con 
cerns previously incorporated. St. Louis got thirty-three 
of these new concerns, which had an aggregate capitaliza 
tion of $3,265,700. Four concerns previously incor 
porated, with an aggregate capitalization of $21,000, in 
creased that sum to $63,000, and of the foreign com 
panies’ capital placed in Missouri $65,000 went to that 
city, making its total $3,376,700. The concerns making 
increases had assets amounting to $73,680.58, with liabili 
ties of $11,958.33. 

December promises to be a quiet month so far as ac 
tual sales are concerned, for the reason that the con 
sumers as a rule are not going to stock up until after 
invoice time, usually right after the new year. But 
the shippers here look for a large volume of inquiries 
this month. November was the briskest buying month 
in some trades in several seasons. The big jobbing 
houses of St. Louis are delighted at the rapid finish 
1908 is making and the certainty that the pace will be 
quickened with the birth of 1909. Most of the big whele- 
sale houses here have been busy night and day for a 
month. Shoe houses, hat houses ete. have done consider- 
able new business with the lumber commissaries. St. 
Louis is rapidly forging to the head as a headquarters 
for this class of trade. 

Railroads are now heavy buyers of lumber. They are 
eager to contract for long delivery at current prices, 
but are not finding many takers in this city on that 
kind of a contract. This is still characteristic of a great 
many other prospective buyers. There is a pronounced 
tendency here to nip off this class of orders. Some busi 
ness is being placed in St. Louis at fairly good prices 
and shipments are moving freely, considering the pres 
ent season. In fact, the yellow pine trade may be classed 
as perfectly satisfactory for this time of year. That 
trade will hum next year is admitted by all and plans 
are being made accordingly. Stocks at mills and yards 
are inadequate for a normal demand and the whole yel 
low pine resources will probably be seriously taxed to 
meet the demand next spring. 

Frank Shields, jr., was called to Manton, Mich., last 
Tuesday on account of the death of his father, John 
Shields, sr. The elder Shields had been ailing for sev- 
eral months and the end was not unexpected. He was 
68 years old and had been in the lumber business for a 
number of years before his retirement several years ago. 
The funeral was held at Manton on Friday afternoon. 
Mr. Shields leaves one son and two daughters. His son, 
Frank Shields, jr., is one of the prominent of the 
younger generation of lumbermen of St. Louis, operating 
as the F. J. Shields Lumber Company. 

At the December meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of St. Louis the most important thing to be done is to 
elect officers for next year. Two slates have been pre- 
pared, the personnel of which were published in this 
paper last week. The two presidents to be voted for 
are good men, each of whom would make a credible head 
of the organization. One is C. M. Jennings, a well 
known yellow pine dealer, and president of the Mercan- 
tile Club. The other is Julius Seidel, a prominent retail 
lumber dealer. 

Tom C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, returned home Tuesday morning from a hunt 
ing trip in Tennessee. That he came home, alive and 
not in a box is a marvel to many of his friends, for it 
has been many a year since Mr. Whitmarsh discharged a 
gun, and there has been an uneasy feeling among his 
friends here ever since Mr. Whitmarsh embarked for the 
woods. He brought home many tales of ruthless slaugh- 
ter, but did not have anything more substantial to show 
for his trip—owing to the law governing the taking of 
game out of the state, he said. 

Much interest is being shown here in the test case of 
the Alf Bennett Lumber Company against the Walnut 
Lake Lumber Company, the facts of which were printed 
in this paper last week. This is a case to establish the 
binding qualities of a selling contract between a sell- 
ing company and a saw mill company and the result will 





be awaited with much interest. 





MISSOURI CITIES SHOW LARGE BUILDING INCREASE. 


New Corporations Preparing to Begin Business—Railroad Buying Heavy—Yards Now Tak- 
ing Inventories—Yellow Pine Stocks Lighter; Than Usual. 








W. E. Rockwell, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
says that business just now is as satisfactory as it can 
be expected to be. He says that his company is having 
all the business it can comfortably handle, at fair prices. 

C. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, reports 
that he is receiving a good volume of inquiries and is 
making some fairly good sales, at prices that are quite 
satisfactory for this season. 

C. M. MeDaris, of the new Consolidated Mills Com 
pany, says that his new concern is already getting a 
splendid foothold upon the trade. He has had a busi- 
ness thus far that has exceeded his expectations. 

J. D. Ferguson, of the Ferguson, Folonie Lumber 
Company, says that business is looking better now and is 
shaping up for a big season next year. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NEWS. 
Louis, Mo., Dee. 1.—Hardwood shipments seem 
to be improving with the advent of this the last month 
of the year. Inquiries are coming in with a great deal 
of activity and actual shipments are much better than 
they have been. All dealers here look for a heavy year 
in hardwoods in 1909, Car material buying is steadily 
improving. There is also an increasing demand from 
the furniture and other factories, As yet there is noth 
ing like a scramble for stock, but when the rush does 
come the stocks are not going to be forthcoming, for the 
higher grade woods are as scarce as snowballs in July. 
The lower grade woods have shown a strengthening ten 
dency. Stocks everywhere are low and broken and all 
indications point to a heavy demand. 

Receipts by rail for November, 
ears. Reeeipts by rail 
1907, were 11,310 cars, 
in 1908. Receipts by 
were 124,000 feet. 
1907, were 108,000 
than in 1908. 

Shipments by rail during November, 1908, were 


cars, 


ST. 





1908, were 11,109 
for the corresponding month, 
or 201 cars more in 1907 than 
river during November, 1908, 
River receipts during November, 
feet, or 16,000 feet more in 1907 
7,707 
Shipments by rail for a corresponding period last 
year were 7,881 cars, or 174 cars more in 1907 than in 
1908. Shipments by river during November, 1908, were 
54,000 feet. River shipments for the same month last 
year were 300,000 feet, or 246,000 feet more in 1907 
than in 1908. 

Following is the Lumbermen’s Exchange report ot 
the amount of lumber inspected during November: 


Piain white oak 
Plain red oak. ” 
(luartered white oak 
Quartered red oak 
Gum 
Poplar 
Chestnut 
Cottonwood 
Spruce 





Hickory ...... : 
Cypress ...:.. 15 
Yellow pine : 
meee ah 6064.6% 
; 465,189 
With the Trade. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lumbe1 

Company, left Tuesday night for Denver, where he was 


called on business. Mr. Dings reports that his business is 
picking up in leaps and bounds and he is expecting a big 
season next year. . 

W. KE. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that his inquiries are increasing in volum: 
and are getting better in tone. He states that he Is doing 
a satisfactory business right along. 

k. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, reports 
that his trade is showing an improvement. The cypress mai 
ket, he says, is strengthening considerably. 

Cc. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company 
States that his business is improving right along. Ship 
ments for November were heavy considering the season. H: 
looks for a big year in 1909. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber Com 
pany, reports that business is improving with him. Price 
are better than they were. 

George IE. W. Luehrmann, of the C. Ff. Luehrmann Hard 
wood Lumber Company, says that his November sales wer: 
away ahead of his expectations and that trade is improving 
right along. 

Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Company 
sees a big improvement in general trade conditions and he 
is looking forward with much expectancy to next year. 

fHHenry Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Company 
says that the sash and door business is firming up a bit, 
both In the matter of stock orders and prices. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 1.—With the first day ot 
December comes a cold wave which sent the ther 
mometer down to about 15 above zero, and is calcu 
lated to curtail building operations for the rest ot 
the year. While to date the most of the dealers in 
the territory have done a normal, or nearly normal, 
volume of business, we have had more than the usual 
amount of cold weather during the last six weeks, 
and builders have by this time come to the conclusion 
that this will be a long, cold winter, and will natu 
rally be timid about starting any building that will 
take any considerable time to complete. The lumber 
men, except in the southern part of the territory, are 
therefore not counting strongly on much of a demand 
from now on and the lumber they se!l will be chiefly : 
in small lots. During the present month a good per 
centage of the dealers will invoice their stocks, and 
all have been allowing their piles to run low, prepara 
tory to invoicing, so that as a general thing retail 
stocks are low and many traveling men express the 
opinion that they are below normal for the time of 
year, so that the wholesalers are counting on consid 
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erable early buying for next spring, and there is in 
fact more or less inquiry at this time from large buy- 
ers for stock for future delivery. In spite of condi- 
tions caleulated to curtail the retail demand in the 
southwest during the fall season, the consumption has 
been heavy, as indicated by the shipments of the mills 
of the country into this territory. The most of the 
cities and larger towns have been building freely, and 
if building operations at Kansas City can be taken as 
a fair indication of buildings at other points, the de- 
mand in the cities has been fully up to the average 
this season. In the country the demand has been 
spotted. In some localities the dealers have had com- 
paratively little business, while in others lumber has 
been moving freely from the yards all through the 
fall, and with few exceptions the line yard people 
whose yards are sontiored through Kansas and Okla- 
homa have had as much business this season as usual. 

As an indication that the retail trade has been brisk 
during the last few weeks, the wholesalers here are 
still having considerable demand for yard stock. The 
orders are badly mixed and extra quick shipment is 
demanded, showing that the buyers are needing lumber 
to keep their assortment in fair shape. Orders for 
sash and doors in small lots are also coming in freely. 
The wholesale trade outlook shows steady improve- 
ment, The yard stock trade is fully normal, and the 
demand for some kinds of special stock is approaching 
the normal stage. Market conditions are generally 
more satisfactory than they were a few weeks back. 
The millmen seem confident that the demand will be 
heavy later on, and they are not burdened with large 
stocks, and as a rule are not making any greater in 
ducements for business than they have been through 
the fall. In fact on some things there is a decidedly 
stiffening tendency, although generally speaking the 
markets are stationary. It is a matter of note that 
the inquiry for railroad material, both in the south and 
on the Pacific coast, is showing a steady and gratify 
ing increase, and it looks as if the call for railroad 
stock during the fore part of next year would tax the 
capacity of the mills of the country that handle this 
class of material. : 

Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, Wash., secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was in town this week. This gentleman was on his 
way home from Washington, where he appeared be- 
fore the committee that is taking testimony regarding 
the tariff on lumber and other commodities, and 
stopped off at Kansas City to visit friends and learn 
something regarding lumber conditions in this terri- 
tory. He reports improved conditions on the Coast 
and says that the west coast lumber manufacturers 
are looking for a big improvement in the demand after 
the first of the year. 

A. C. Ramsey, of St. Louis, and Nashville, Ark., gen- 
eral manager of the Nashville Lumber Company, and 
past Supreme Snark of the Coneatenated Order of 
l{o00o-Hoo, is in Kansas City today on a short business 
trip. Mr. Ramsey says that the yellow pine trade 
outlook at St. Louis is quite encouraging. 

J. G. Wilson, of Paola, Kan., is in the city today 
placing orders for a few cars of needed stock for sev 
eral of his yards. 

R. A. Long left here this week for a business trip 
to Pittsburg, Pa., He is attending the annual meet 
ng of the Kansas Natural Gas Company, of which he 
s a director. 

The regular noonday luncheon of the Lumbermen’s 
(lub at the club rooms was enlivened on the Ist by 

short talk by Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, secre- 
iry of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
ciation, Mr. Beckman told the lumbermen of the 
light the coast lumbermen had made for just rates to 
le east, and as there were several men present who 
eal in that wood they were much interested in the 
ory. 

T. Gunter has been on the Pacific coast for a short 

ime looking into conditions out there. Shortly after 

is return Mr. Gunter had a lengthy letter from A. F. 

‘cterson, assistant manager of the National Lumber 

Box Company, of Hoquiam, Wash., in which Mr. 

eterson outlined the conditions on the Coast. In 

iis Mr, Peterson says that all indications point to a 
‘ood year in 1909. He says that conditions now war- 

ant his company in running its mill to full capacity 

or the first time in its history and that in day and 
ight run it is now eutting 11,000,000 feet a month, 
‘f which 75 percent is absorbed in cargo trade, the 
argo trade now being so much better than inland 
‘rade the company is giving most of its attention to 

t and will continue to do so until conditions change. 
Mr. Peterson says the upper grades of fir are scarce 
ind on such stock, if the manufacturers can deliver at 
ill, they can command their own price for it. He 
says the days of cheap timber are gone and it now is 
hard to pick up much timber at what was a short time 
igo a bargain. On account of the heavy demand for 
cargo stock, Mr. Peterson says car stock will soon rise 
to an equal price and that conditions will shortly right 
themselves to a normal business. 

Mr. Gunter on being asked about the west coast 
business said Mr. Peterson’s letter gave it better than 
he could sum it up and it seemed to him it was a true 
statement of conditions out there. Mr. Gunter is pres 
ident of the Glen Lumber Company, of this city. 

A curiosity in yellow pine was brought into the 
offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Company a few days 
ago from the mills of the Globe Lumber Company at 
Yellow Pine, La. The chief engineer of the company 
who brought it in says it is called birdseye pine. 
The sawed piece on exhibition has every mark of the 
birdseye maple and corresponds with that wood very 
closely when planed and dressed. The log from which 
the piece was taken was found while going through 
the mill by the sawyer at the Globe mill and was 


sawed and laid aside in the hope that the remainder of 
the tree would be found. The sawyer says that in all 
his years of sawing he has never seen but two other 
trees of this wood before and the manager of the 
mill says this is the first he has ever seen. They will 
save the lumber and present it to Mr. Long for a finish 
in some one of the rooms in his new home he is build- 
ing in Kansas City. The manager of the mill at Yel- 
low Pine is anxious to learn if any woodman in the 
pine region has found any of this timber and if so if 
very plentifully. 

The Tschudy boys, all of whom are members of the 
J. H. Tschudy Lumber Company, with a few other men 
who are hunters have a lease on 2,700 acres of land 
south of Kansas City about a hundred miles on which 
they hunt. This is a fine hunting place this year and 
the boys usually bring back a hundred or more ducks 
from a trip. 

J. W. Merrill, who has one of the finest yards in 
Kansas City, says that trade is keeping up well this 
season. Mr. Merrill is one of the oldest lumbermen in 
Kansas City, and has many friends among those old 
timers who started in the business twenty-five or more 
years ago. Mr. Merrill is also the main member of 
the Forester Nace Box Company, of this city, one of 
the most up to date box factories in the country. Mr. 
Merrill’s office and yard are as clean of all rubbish and 
dirt as the proverbial housewife’s parlor and system 
marks the whole plant. Mr. Merrill reports the box 
trade as very good this year. 

Ed H. Kienzle, formerly one of the members of the 
American Sash & Door Company, has sold out his 
entire interest in that plant and will with his brother 
Fred go into the retail lumber business under the name 
of the Roanoke Lumber Company. The new office of 
the company is in 1305 Bank of Commerce building. 
The company will go into the line yard business. 

W. S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman Lumber 
Company, and the Palliser Lumber Company, in Can- 
ada, has returned to Kansas City for the winter. Mr. 
Dickason spends the sawing season at the Palliser 
mills and the winters in Kansas City. He says the 
lumbermen in Canada, as far as he has heard anything, 
are not much concerned over the proposed change in 
tariff on lumber in the United States, and he does not 
think it would make much difference in trade condi- 
tions, especially as far as yellow pine is concerned. 
Mr. Diekason farther thinks that taking the tariff off 
of lumber would kill off all the talk about a lumber 
trust the consumers think exists and would be wiped 
out if there were no tariff existing. 

George R. Hicks, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, 
has returned from a short trip to California, where he went 
to recuperate from his recent illness. Mr. Hicks has fully 
recovered and now feels as well as ever. . 

T. I. Bennett, salesman for Dibert, Stark & Brown in this 
territory, is in Chicago and Milwaukee this week. 

Paul Leidigh, of the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company, 
reports good trade for the season throughout the territory 
of their yards. Mr. Leidigh expects a good year next year 
in the lumber line as well as all other lines of business. 

T. I. Prickett, assistant manager of the Tri-State Lumber 
Company, says that trade among its yards is up to normal 
for the season and the year has been a good one all 
through. . 2 

Herman Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber Company, is visit- 
ing the mills of the company in Arkansas this week. 

Max I. Mosher, who has been on the sick list for some 
weeks, is again able to be at the office a short time each 
day. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 28.—The head of a local lum- 
ber concern of prominence, who does not wish his name 
mentioned, states that he is in a position to know that 
the large car manufacturing plants of the country will 
soon be among the heaviest buyers of lumber. He has 
received several large orders of late from one concern, 
and as the railroads are ordering new equipment on a 
large scale it is but a question of time until all of the 
concerns engaged in the manufacturing of railroad 
equipment will again be actively in the market. He also 
stated that he knew a salesman sent to visit all general 
headquarters of railroad systems for the purpose of find- 
ing out what the railroads intended doing, and his report 
to the company sending him was to the effect that it was 
only a matter of time until the railroads were heavier 
buyers than ever before of timber and material of all 
kinds. 

The export market is looking up to some extent and 
the business appears to have shown a slight increase the 
last week. The Kansas City Southern yesterday issued 
notice of an embargo for the present on all lumber con- 
signed for export through Port Arthur. This is on 
account of the fact that the yards and dock facilities at 
that port are blocked with lumber awaiting the arrival 
of vessels. Shipments of lumber to that port for export 
have been of late the heaviest in many months. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of this city, is 
loading the steamship Kirimoore at Port Arthur with 
a cargo of lumber for ports in Europe. The shipment 
is being looked after by C. Ganahl, of Mobile. 





Personal Mention. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Thompson, of Doucette, spent 
Thursday in the city. Mr. Thompson is the manager of the 
Thompson Bros. Lumber Company plant at that place. 

H. Filson returned Thursday from a trip to Illinois, where 
he had been for a visit with old home folks. Mr. Filson is 
the manager of the Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company plant 
at Remlig. He reports an apparently increasing demand for 
lumber in_ Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Ryder, of Bon Ami, La., spent Thurs- 
day in Beaumont taking in the attractions. Mr. Ryder is 
the manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Company plant at the 
above place. 

President Ben S. Woodhéad, of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, returned yesterday from a business visit to Chi- 
cago. He states that he finds conditions favorable for a 
much better market in the Chicago territory in the near 
future. ‘ 

President Sam Park, of the Industrial Lumber Company, 
has gone to Opelousas, La., where he is — =) ed as a witness 
in a case in court in which his company is interested. The 
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MANUFACTURED 
With Just a Little More Care, 
With Just a Little More Attention 
To Detail Than SEEMS Necessary. 


RESULT 


AN INCOMPARABLE PORTLAND. 
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Western States 
Portland Cement Company 


COWHAM SYSTEM. 
Sales Office and Plant, INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS. 


























25,000,000 


STOGIES-AREMADEIN WHEELING ANNUALLY: 
OF THISVAST PRODUCTION THE CREAM 1S: 
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$2.00 PER BOX OF 1,0) 


~= CARRIAGE PREPAID= 


RAKNEL “HAVANAS” are hand-made, by skilled 
workmen, in a sun-flooded factory, from clean, 
clear, long American Havana filler and covered 

with a genuine Connecticut wrapper. Five inches in 
length; guaranteed to contain no artificial flavor. 

Send $2.00 any way you like and we will forward, car- 
riage prepaid, 100 ‘“‘Havanas’’ on day your order is received. 
Smoke as many as a thorough critical test requires: then, 
if you are not satisfied, return the remainder at our ex- 
pense, and your $2.00 will be refunded promptly, Order 
now, stating preference—light or dark tobacco. 

Iiustrated literature descriptive of our other styles mailed upon request 


THE DRAKNEL COMPANY, 1337 Market Street, WHEELING, W. VA. 


Reference—R. G. Dun & Company 








LOCATIONS FOR 


Saw Mills and Woodworking Plants 





on the 


Illinois Central 


and 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 





There are thousands of acres of timber 
properties tributary to the above lines await- 
ing development. 

For full information address 


J. C. CLAIR, 


No. 1 Park Row, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


Ihtinois Central R. R. CHICAGO. 
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KANSAS CITY. _ | 


Always guaranteed to 
be fully the equal of 
any brand of PORT- 
LAND CEMENT 


made. 


The Kansas City Portland Cement Co. 


314-318 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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| business affairs and taking in the races. 





C. J. CARTER LUMBER CD., Kansas City, Mo., 


Are offering the following Short Leaf Yellow Pine at low prices and 
for immediate shipment: 

273,000 ft. 2x10 and 12-10 to 20 No. 1 and No. 2 Com. 
222,000 ft. 
120,000 ft. 
312,000 ft. 
106,000 ft. 
97,000 ft. 1x8—10 to 14 No. 1 Com. 

294,000 ft. 2x4 to 2x12—all lengths No. 3 Com. S. and E. 
17,000 ft. 1x8 and 10—S. Lap and D. & M. (droppings 


from No. 2). 
18,000 ft. 144x1%4x4 to 14—No. 1 Kiln dried. 
1 car %x4—10 to 16 No. 2 Ceiling. 
1 car %x4—10 to 16 No. 2 Ceiling. 
Write us for prices on gen- c. J. CARTER LUMBER Co. 








eral yard and shed stock. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Piled at the Mill. 


For Quick Shipmen 13c rate to Kansas City 
5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to 16’: 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to 16’ 

J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
YARDS, 2300 TO 2316 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Yellow Pine and 
Red Cedar 


ig, Shingles 


R. A. Long Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 








The Riner Lumber Company 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE BELCHER STINE LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING OAK AT LOW PRICES: 


10 cars 2x8, 10 and 12”—12, 14 and 16 ft. Com. Oak Rgh. 
10 cars 2x8, 10 and 12”—12,14 & 16 ft. Com. White Oak Rgh. 
10 cars 3x8, 10 and 12”—12, 14 and 16 ft. Com. Oak Rgh. 
5000 Extra No. 1 and No. 2 6}¢ ft. Split white Oak Posts, 


Write for Prices on Any Kind of OAK or FIR. 


THE BELCHER STINE LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 











Stevenson Lumber , %"¢2n45"o 


Company, Yellow Pine 


KANSAS CIty, - Mo. Lumber. 


CONNELLY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Wholesale Dealers LARGE STOCK AT MILL. 


Hardwood Lumber LARGE STOCK IN K. C. YARDS, 


Send us your orders. 








Our Prices are right. 








4 SHINGLES 4 


ANSON Shingle & Lumber ANSON 
0 Company 0 


4 x 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Be 














proposed public highway from New Orleans to San Antonio, 
in which Mr. Park and John W. Gates are interested, con- 
tinues to be the talk of the day in this section of the country. 
W. M. Beebe, general salesman for the Long-Bell Lumber 
ee at Kansas City, was a visitor to Beaumont this last 
week. 
Thomas Wattie, president of the Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany, of Houston, spent yesterday in the city looking after 
He was met here 
by J. E. West, manager of the company’s big mill at Rock- 
land. Mr. Wattie states that the lumber market is showing 
signs of a remarkable improvement. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 29.—Business is steady and sub- 
stantial enough to keep dealers employed, and the ex- 
pectancy of the big business that January 1 will bring 
is keeping them all hopeful and confident of the future. 

There is a fairly good demand from the retail yards, 
and building operations of a character to make business 
for lumbermen is steadily but slowly increasing. A few 
companies are doing a little railroad work, though these 
contracts are not yet of sufficient magnitude to attract 
much attention. ; 

Building permits aggregating $700,000 were let in 
Houston one day iast week and this, with the contracts 
previously let this winter, gives the valuation of the 
operations at present under way as approximately 
$1,500,000. 

Information was received this week announcing that 
the Kirby Lumber Company will be formally taken out 
of the receivers’ hands. Arrangements have been made, 
it is said, to settle all adjusted claims against the com- 
pany. More than three weeks ago Judge Waller T. 
Burns, of the United States district court in this city, 
ratified an agreement reached by the parties to the con- 
troversy that practically took the case out of the juris- 
diction of the Bankruptcy court. The present arrange- 
ments are being made in carrying out the terms of that 
agreement and in conformity to the legal formalities. 
When this is done the court will formally order the dis- 
charge of the receivers. The case is one of the most 
complicated and costly ever tried in any Houston court. 

A completely equipped lumber yard of unusual propor- 
tions and tremendous stock will be established in the 
Fifth ward of Houston, the preliminary deal for the new 
enterprise having been made this week. W. T. Carter, 
of the Carter Lumber Company, bought a block of 
ground on which the retail lumber establishment is to 
be located, paying for the ground $16,000. The buildings 
will be of brick and will enclose and cover this block, 
the total cost of these offices and warehouses to be $25,- 
000. A stock of $150,000 worth of lumber will be in- 
stalled there. W. T. Carter, jr., will be in charge of the 


HYMENEAL. 


Green-Gardiner. 


Announcement has been made of the approaching nuptials 
of a daughter of George S. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., one 
of the prominent lumbermen of the south. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner have issued cards for the wedding of their daugh- 
- hg pee ' Charles Green, Wednesday evening, December 

, at Laurel. 











Kendall-Leatherbee. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—Miss Margaret R. Leatherbee, 
daughter of Andrew IF. Leatherbee, a well known and popu- 
lar wholesale lumberman of this city, and Clifford Kendall, 
were married Saturday evening, November 28, at the home of 
the bride’s parents in Newton Center. The ceremony was 
witnessed by many guests and was followed by a reception. 





Eckert-Stayton. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 30.—Adolph Eckert, manager of 
the Imperial Lumber & Commercial Company, at Brawley, 
and Miss H. B. Stayton were married Thursday, November 
26, at the home of the bride’s parents in Los Angeles. Rev. 

. H. Croco, pastor of the Presbyterian church, officiated. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eckert will make their home at Brawley. 





Stanley-Rankin. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 22.,—Henry Stanley, secretary and 
treasurer of the Horseshoe Lumber Company, River Falls, 
Ala., and Miss Jennie Rankin, daughter of Mrs. Helen Ran- 
kin, of this city, were married at the home of the bride's 
parents, Wednesday evening, November 17. Mr. Stanley is 
one of the most popular young lumbermen of the south and 
is very well known to the trade. Miss Rankin is one of 
Nashville’s most popular and .accomplished young ladies. 
The Stanley home at River Falls has been remodeled for the 
reception of the bride. After a honeymoon in the south the 
couple will make their home at River Falls. 





Harkrader-Moorman. 


BristoL, TENN., Nov. 26.—Charles J. Harkrader, well 
known to the lumber trade of this section and a corre- 
spondent for several years for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and Miss Louise Moorman, daughter of Mrs. Harriet Jame- 
son Moorman, were married this evening at the State Street 
Methodist church. The bride is the daughter of the late 
Richard J. Moorman, a former prominent Methodist min- 
ister, and a brother of J. T. Moorman, a prominent Bristol 
business man. Mr. and Mrs. Harkrader will be at home to 
their friends in Bristol after a brief honeymoon trip in New 
York city. 





De Roulac-Darnell. 


DALLAS, Tex., Nov. 28..-A marriage of considerable inter- 
est to the lumbermen of Texas was that of Jack Richardson 
De Roulac, a well known traveling salesman for the Kirby 
Lumber Company in north Texas, and Miss Mae Darnell, 
daughter of S. P. Darnell, a well known retail lumberman of 
this city, on the evening of November 18. After a short 
wedding trip the couple will make their home in Dallas. 





Bryan-Carter. 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 30.—A weddin 
interest in banking and lumberin 
of Guy Morrison Bryan and iss Florence Ella Carter, 
November 18. Mr. Bryan is vice president of the Lumber- 
men’s National bank, of Houston, and the bride is the 
daughter of S. F. Carter, one of the oldest saw mill men of 
Texas and president of the Lumbermen’s National bank. 


of more than usual 
circles was the marriage 


Joyce-Watkins, 
The wedding of Miss Armine Watkins, daughter of W. T. 


Watkins, of the Joyce-Watkins Company, Chicago, and 
Arthur R. Joyce, connected with the American Radiator 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., was celebrated at the 


Grace Episcopal church, Highland Park, Ill, Saturday, No- 
vember 28. After the ceremony the couple departed for 
Minneapolis in the private car of Daniel Willard, vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad. 





Arthur-Littleford. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Noy. 30.—George Littleford, vice presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club, of Cincinnati, and chairman 
of the committee on inspection, Saturday evening, November 


28, at 5 o’clock, was united in matrimony with Miss May 
Arthur, daughter of the late distinguished Judge Arthur. 
The ceremony took place in the handsome apartments of the 
bride’s sister, Mrs. Sydney Arthur, of Covington, Kentucky. 

The ceremony was performed by Rev. James Magruder, 
rector of Old Trinity, of which church the bride is a mem- 
ber. ‘The bride is a young woman of rare culture and re- 
finement and sincerely admired by a host of friends. The 
engagement has been a secret for some time, but it was 
known to a select few, and they were informed that the 
happy event would be consummated some time in January. 
jut, pressing business calling Mr. Littleford to the east, the 
couple concluded to go together, so the marriage was per- 
formed, and the only invited guest was Miss Betty Little- 
ford, the groom's sister and the bride’s best friend. 

No ene connected with the lumber trade in this section 
stands higher in the esteem of his fellow men than does 
George Littleford. In the trade he is regarded as one of the 
best informed lumbermen, and has always been chosen to 
head important committees and accept positions of trust, be- 
ing level-headed, reliable and eminently trustworthy. 


BA BBALOOEOIITIO 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITOL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Dee. 1.—Lumbermen generally report a 
further improvement in the market and conditions, both 
as regards inquiry and prices. During the last week 
a large number of inquiries have been received by the 
millmen and the prices secured on confirmed orders have 
been better than for some time. It is reported that a 
number of the wholesale men are securing business at an 
advance of more than $2 a thousand over prices prevail- 
ing ten days ago. Probably the most noticeable feature 
in this regard is that the large yard men of the north 
are the ones who are paying the increased prices for 
lumber. Aside from this fact it must be conceded that 
conditions generally show a distinct improvement and 
the lumbermen as a result are highly optimistic. Busi- 
ness is reported better in every particular; prices have 
moved upward again; orders for large amounts of dimen 
sion material have been placed and the predicted pros- 
perity in the lumber trade is about here. The indica 
tions are that building operations will be doubled after 
the holidays and many of the mills are expecting the car 
companies and railroads to place large orders, 

One of the largest timber deals in the history of North 
Carolina was closed the other day at Asheville when J. C. 
Arbogast, of Lake Charles, La., for himself and asso 
ciates, sold to William Whitmore & Son, of Philadelphia, 
35,000 acres of timber land situated in Swain county, 
for a consideration of more than $500,000. This land 
was bought by Mr. Arbogast about two years ago and 
held in the name of Elihu Hutton and Wirt C. Ward, of 
Huttonsville, W. Va., for themselves and associates. Th 
deal also includes a railroad that Mr. Argobast is now 
building, known as the Appalachian railroad. The tract 
of land sold comprises only one-half of the extensive tim 
ber tract owned by Mr. Arbogast and his associates, they 
still holding about 30,000 acres, which they intend to 
develop when the proposed Appalachian railroad, now 
under construction, is completed. 

As fast as the Georgia saw mill men cut out their 
timber supplies they are, or at least the majority of them 
are, hiking to Florida, where timber is still in abundance. 
Many of the larger saw mill men, who expect to cut out 
during the next twelve months, are now looking over 
Florida for a location. It is said that there are 28,000, 
000 acres of yellow pine timber land in Florida. There 
is in addition much oak, cypress, hickory, magnolia and 
other varieties of forest growth which the enterprising 
saw mill men may turn into dollars. A rough estimate 
places the timber supply at 80,000,000 feet, which is now 
yielding fortunes in building material and turpentine. 





‘fA. B, C.’’ BLOWERS. 

The American Blower Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
New York, Chicago and London, recently received from 
two of the large users of its ‘‘ABC’’ fan system of 
heating very eloquent testimonials indicating the perfect 
workings of this system and its practicability as applied 
to woodworking plants. For the information of the trade 
the letters referred to are here given: 


Piqua, OHI0, Sept. 24.—We take pleasure in writing to 
you at this time relative to the equipment furnished by you 
about one year ago for heating our plant. We do not hesi- 
tate In saying that we are very much pleased with your sys 
tem of ae and believe it has proven even better in many 
instances of the tests we made than you claim for it. All in 
all, we are so well satisfied that in the event of our en- 
larging our plant we will certainly install only your system. 

We will be pleased at any time to extend the courtesies to 
anyone interested and desirous of looking over our plant 
and will endeavor to demonstrate the superior qualities of 
the system. 

Appreciating the very pleasant relations and with our 
regard for your businesslike methods in our dealings, we 
are THE PIQUA FURNITURE COMPANY. 





Sacinaw, Micu., Sept. 24.—Yours of November 22, ad- 
dressed to William B. Mershon & Co., duly received. The 
writer is connected with Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., 
the Mershon & Morley Company, manufacturer of portable 
houses, and with the Mershon-Bacon Woodworking Plant, at 
Bay City, in addition to this company, and in all of these 
various plants we are using heating apparatus supplied by 
the American Blower Company, and the writer has had 
something to do with placing all these orders. 

The orders for this apparatus have been placed during a 
period of eight years or thereabouts, the last order being 

iven for the Mershon-Bacon plant about a year ago. t 
s hardly necessary for us to say that this heating system 
has been found satisfactory, as otherwise we should have 
discontinued giving you our orders. 

WILLIAM B. MersHon & Co. 
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THE WEEK AT SOUTH. ATLANTIC PORTS. 





Trade Conditions as Reflected by Prominent Lumbermen in Four States—North Carolina 
Pine Continues Strong, 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFoLkK, Va., Nov. 28.—The North Carolina pine 
trade continues strong with volume of inquiries increas- 
ing as the season advances. The desire on part of buy- 
ers for all lines of North Carolina pine is to get in on 
their purchases now rather than wait longer, as it is ap- 
parent that a better time will hardly present itself when 
it comes to the matter of price. Large schedules are be- 
ing received daily by manufacturers for stock wanted 
for delivery after January 1. One block of 600,000 
feet of box bark strips is out for acceptance at net Oc- 
tober 22 price. 

A canvass of the situation throughout the mill section 
fails to discover any appreciable gain in stocks, and the 
belief that the mills can not possibly make any gains is 
growing stronger every day. The quick changes that 
are rung in makes delay a losing game, judging from 
the experience of at least one buyer, who, a few weeks 
ago, bought a nice block of North Carolina pine, and 
when he went back for more found, to use his expres- 
sion, ‘There was nothing doing’’—this illustrates the 
situation. In the matter of prices, there is a remark- 
able firmness in evidence, which is accounted for by the 
undoubted fact that demand is greater than the supply 
and has been for the last thirty or forty days and there 
is small prospect of the supply being increased in the 
face of existing conditions. Four by four kiln dried No. 
1 edge continues at a premium. All box items are 
nearly so, as the roofer trade is taking out of stock 
sizes a very large percent of 6, 8 and 10 inch boards, 
Touching upon the roofer situation, there has been no 
falling off in demand, which, to some of the trade, seems 
remarkable. The unexpected activity in the larger east- 
ern cities along building lines no doubt accounts for this 
prolonged demand, especially as weather conditions have 
held favorable for outside work in building operations. 
There has been no improvement noted in the logging 
situation. While woods operations have been carried on 
unhampered by weather conditions, there seems to be no 
desire on the part of operators to produce more than 
the mills can take care of. Long and short leaf manu- 
facturers in the North and South Carolina section say 
that they are having no difficulty in getting prices that 
justify operating, but are conservative in taking busi- 
ness. Many schedules submitted have been refused, as 
the price connected therewith did not appeal to the 
manufacturer receiving same. Naturally there are some 
buyers whe attempt to figure low on their requirements, 
but it seems safe to say that the time for submitting 
prices equal to or below the cost of production is past 
and gone and it is only a loss of time to submit anything 
of a nature that does not show a fair profit to the 
mills. 

Within the last six months there has sprung up in 
this section three large box and shook operations, which 
will absorb a large quantity of low grade material. It 
is estimated that no less than from 75,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 feet of box and culls will be consumed a year 
by these operations. This supply will be drawn from 
inland and lower sound points and remove just this 
much stock from the lumber market. 

Eugene Wider, of Stuttgart, Germany, who is exten- 
sively engaged with his father in the lumber business, 
was a visitor to Norfolk last week for the purpose of 
looking over the North Carolina pine situation in order 
to familiarize himself with the mills doing a foreign 
business. Mr. Wider was enthusiastic over what he 
had seen at the mills here and paved the way to a nice 
line of business for his connections. 

P. F. Williams, North Carolina pine buyer for Silver- 
thorne & Co., was in Norfolk this week after a trip 
through the North Carolina pine section in the interest 
of his company. Mr. Williams reports business as excel- 
lent but orders run far ahead of supply, and he is ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in getting sufficient 
North Carolina pine with which to fill requirements. He 
reports prices firm. 

S. H. Schoolfield, president of the Mullins Lumber 
Company, Mullins, S. C., was in. the city for a day or 
two the last week negotiating for a box plant to run in 
connection with his saw and planing mills operations. 
Mr. Schoolfield states that his business is highly satisfac- 
tory. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 2.—The annual meeting of the 
Norva Land & Lumber Company, which operates a saw 
and stave mill at Wallaceton, N. C., will be held at Nor- 
folk, Va., today. It is expected that all the present 
officers will be reélected. The president of the company 
is Robert McLean and the company has offices in the 
Stewart building, at Gay street and Exchange place, this 
city. The corporation has had a fair year. The greater 
part of its staves are shipped to Great Britain. 

While Col. T. S. Wylly, vice president of the Georgia 
Pine Conipany, is down at the company’s mills in Florida 
the affairs of the New York office are being looked after 
by P. M. Womble, the president of the company, who 
has gone from Baltimore to Gotham for the purpose. 
Colonel Wylly is expected to be away about ten days 
and Mr. Womble will stay in New York until his re- 
turn. 

An addition to the selling force of M. W. Wiley & Co., 
a North Carolina pine firm with offices in the Union 
Trust building, this city, has been made in the person 
of A. Wallace Irwin, of Milton, Del. Mr. Irwin was 


formerly connected with the Ritter Lumber Company, 
and will cover Pennsylvania, western Maryland and 
West Virginia, in which territory he is well known. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here last week was 
Charles G. Stirling, formerly engaged in the hardwood 
export business here as a member of the Stirling-West 
Company. Mr. Stirling has been for several years with 
I, T. Williams & Co., New York, and comes to Baltimore 
from time to time in the course of his business travels. 
He received a cordial welcome from his numerous friends. 

What is regarded as the largest cargo of West Virginia 
spruce that ever cleared from this port was taken out 
recently by the Norwegian steel bark Margit. It con- 
sisted of 952,543 feet, valued at $28,500, and its desti- 
nation is Rosario, South America. The cargo was cleared 
by the McCall-Dinning Company. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 28.—Business conditions in 
the lumber market continue to improve generally. A 
temporary slackening is noted, owing to the holidays. 
While prices are the same as at last report the demand 
has improved and all millmen are sanguine of a splen- 
did business immediately following the holidays. This 
is true of both yards and railroads, the former being 
nearly depleted, and the latter, so long absent from the 
market, are beginning to send out large inquiries. As 
an evidence of improved conditions the Clyde line of 
steamships has had to call in the steamship San Marco, 
of the Mallory line, to help move the increasing freight 
from this port this week. 

The cypress trade also is looking up. Reports come 
from the cypress mills in this section showing that they 
are running full time, and have a good supply of orders 
on hand with prices ranging upward. 

An inquiry from Cuba calls for 650,000 feet of yellow 
pine lumber, and reports from that island indicate that 
with self government by its own people business will be 
better. 

A number of northern lumbermen, taking advantage 
of the great automobile races in Savannah last Thursday, 
visited that city and then came on to this city, where 
they will buy stocks before returning north. Among 
these is James A. Pelter, of James A. Pelter & Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

D. L. Gillespie & Co. will ship a cargo of 2,000,000 
feet of yellow pine to Colen December 5, on the steam- 
ship Feliz. 

Rk. B. Beardon, sales agent of the Long-Bell Lumber 

Company, of Kansas City, Mo., is visiting John W. 
Hyde, southern manager of the Gillespie Lumber Com- 
pany. ; 
W. W. Cleveland, of the McIntyre Lumber & Export 
Company, of Mobile, Ala., is here investigating the Cum- 
mer Lumber Company’s system of bundling logs. It is 
claimed that the Jacksonville saw mills are the most 
up to date of any in the country, and people from other 
sections frequently come here to get ideas. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Nov. 30.—On the afternoon of Thanks- 
giving, November 26, the annual meeting of the Tarver- 
MeMillan Lumber Company, with offices on the second 
floor of the Provident building, was held. The report of 
Manager J. E. McMillan was read and confirmed, the 
document showing that the company had cleaned up a 
good margin of profit in the fiscal year, despite the dull- 
ness which existed at certain periods, and that the com- 
pany was in splendid shape financially and as to the 
business outlook. The annual election resulted in the 
reélection of the old officers: President, James E. Tarver, 
Augusta; vice president, John Moore, Augusta; secretary 
and general manager, J. E. McMillan, of Savananh. 

Reports of a distinctly optimistic nature are emanat- 
ing from the offices of the local lumbermen since the last 
report, showing that the volume of inquiries is a great 
deal better than at any preceding period of this year and 
that prices are beginning to move upward in line with 
the opinions previously expressed. In at least three 
instances prices ranging from $1.50 to $2 a thousand 
better than present market values have been secured 
and as a result the trade is in a very happy and con- 
tented frame of mind. , 

The larger buyers of the north, principally yardmen, 
are in the market for a largé amount of material. They 
have forwarded numerous inquiries for short time deliv- 
eries and the wholesalers are taking all the business they 
want without the least trouble. Prices are right on 
these schedules and since the confirmed business is 
assuming the most gratifying proportions the trade at 
large is in a better state of mind. 


BBL LL IIIS 


MINNEAPOLIS CONCERN GETS BIG ORDER. 


The Chehalis Furniture Manufacturing Company, of 
Chehalis, Wash., recently placed am order with the Min- 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Company, well known manu- 
facturer of saw mill power machinery, for an 18x36 inch 
heavy duty Twin City Corliss engine and feed water 
heater. This order was placed after careful considera- 
tion of the merits of the product of several plants, the 
Corliss engine, built by the Minneapolis Steel & Machin- 
ery Company, being best suited to the requirements of 
the buyer. 





THE GREATEST 


Trade Builder in the World 


It Brings Your Competitor’s Customers to You. 








Three years ago we used a knife to advertise the 
“Patriot” $4.00 shoe. Many of the merchants who 
used this plan increased their sales on $4.00 shoes 
one hundred per cent. We now have a much hand- 
somer knife—one which is gold plated and burnished, 
a most beautiful piece of cutlery. 

The illustration, which is about one-third the actual 
size, shows the knife and leather case. 

This knife is made in Europe, the blade is of the 
best English steel, sharpens easily and holds its edge. 

Every man in your city will want a “Patriot” 
knife as soon as he sees one, and if you have the 
knives and “Patriot” shoes your business will “boom.” 

Without a doubt this advertising plan will bring 
to you IN A HURRY the bulk of the men’s fine shoe 
trade. The -knife is a WALKING, TALKING, RED 
HOT ADVERTISEMENT FOR YOU and YOUR 
STORE. 

When we explain all details to you, you are bound 
to say it is the greatest advertising plan you ever 
heard of. Do not delay requesting information—use 
attached coupon. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND SHOE Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send complete information on your “‘Patriot”’ knife 
Advertising Proposition. 
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ROBERTS JORNSONGRAND SHIOECD. 


MANUFACTURERS ‘ST.LOUIS, 
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TH. H. LEYENAAR | 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


North Caroline Pine, ete, Rotterdam, Holland 











BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, BRISTOL. 

















Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOhk. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 




















Joseph Owen & Sons, Limited 


Hard and Soft Wood Logs, 
Lumber and Manufactured Goods. 
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GOLD BAR, WASH. 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Fir and Cedar 
Lumber 
Lath and Shingles. 


Bridge Timbers and Car Stock 
a Specialty. 











Washington Fir, Gedar and Spruce, 
California Redwood, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete stock of above for Coast shipment or from our 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 














= BUY = 
Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co.. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
WESTERN WHITE PINE, FROM OUR 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, LARCH {Mon *STOCKS 
and get prompter shipments, and save the long over-mountain haul. 


Write us on FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, YELLOW PINE. 





We Furnish 
Xue {dino Rep cepa’ FENCE POSTS. 


—_" 








Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 


about them. :; Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 























Way CALIFORNIA“@g] 
California White Pine 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 


LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, fowa, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. 


12th Floor. James Flood Bldg. 
Market and Powel sta.” San Francisco, Cal. 

















California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295, CHICAGO, ILL. 








PRICES IMPROVE IN THE FAR NORTHWEST. 





Railroad Buying of Fir Stimulates the Trade — Building Operations Also Active Along the 
a Coast—Improvements at Many Lumber Plants. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 27.—Notwithstanding the fact 
that at this time of the year on the north coast there 
is experienced a quiet period in lumber circles, plenty 
of business is offering at the present time for nearly 
all classes of material, yet, as has been the ease for 
some time, there is still a reluctance on the part of 
buyers to pay what the manufacturer is asking for his 
stock. This condition, however, does not appear to be 
worrying the millmen to any extent. They are holding 
for better prices, which they are justified in doing, and 
are taking on little business until they can get it. 
Representatives of wholesale concerns in Seattle, who 
have been making trips among the mills to get stock to 
fill orders they have on their books, find millmen gen- 
erally are asking a better price for all kinds of lumber. 
Reports recently have been current that the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific railways have both put in bids 
for several million feet each and in placing these bids 
have found that the market has stiffened up considerably 
over a month or six weeks ago. During former demoral- 
ized market conditions eastern buyers have been able to 
place orders with manufacturers that have kept them 
busy for several months. This is a condition that does 
not exist today. Millmen have profited by their former 
experience and today will not take orders that will 
keep them running for more than two or three weeks at 
a time. In this way they are able to get the best mar- 
ket price for their output. 

Building operations in California have resumed to a 
very active point and cargo shipments to San Francisco 
and south have increased in sympathy. There continues 
to be an improvement in foreign cargo shipments also. 

F. D. Becker, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, states that the principal cause for cancela- 
tions, refusal of cars ete. is due to the failure of sales 
connections not being instructed to insist on orders being 
signed by their customers. During the last year he 
has handled hundreds of controversies, he says, and 
most of them were the result of orders not having been 
signed by the retailer. He is of the opinion that per- 
haps a signed order would result in less business but 
thinks it is better to have good contracts and fewer 
of them. He believes if the wholesaler would show 
some interest in this remedy for eliminating disputes 
that they will receive more support from retailers than 
they anticipate. 

Fred A. England, of this city, does not appear to be 
uneasy over the lumber and shingle outlook. He thinks 
a good indicator as to the future shingle market out- 
look is found in the fact that both stars and clears 
are holding urm at prevailing prices, with no tendency 
toward a further drop. ‘‘By December 15 I believe 
there will be a big improvement in the demand for 
shingles,’’ said Mr. England. 

Cc. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, says 
there is an improvement in both inquiries and orders 
the last few days. 

The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company reports inquiries 
coming in in good volume but not many orders are 
being taken on account of the low price. 

J. S. Bennett, of the J. S. Bennett Lumber Company, 
finds a slight improvement in the lumber and shingle 
situation this week. 

The Shepard-Traill Lumber Company finds inquiries 
good and some business being offered. 

The United States Lumber Company reports a firming 
up in prices at the mills in the state. Inquiries for 
stock are coming in every day and some orders are 
being taken by this company. W. F. White, of the com- 
pany, has just returned from a trip out among the 
mills and reports a stiffening in prices at all the mills. 

A. P. Henderson, of the A. P. Henderson Lumber 
Company, says he is contented to wait for the market 
to firm up and better prices offered before taking on 
any more new business. He anticipates a good business 
by the first of the year. 

The J. E. kimkham Lumber Company reports in- 
quiries increasing in volume, but reports from the east 
to it are to the effect that a great deal of 1907 lumber 
is to be found in the yards throughout the middle west. 
This company, like most all Pacific coast lumbermen, 
believes 1909 will be a good year for lumbermen on the 
Coast. 

Some improvements are being made at the plant of 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company’s 
plant at Ballard Station, Seattle. This company is 
just completing the construction of a big water tank 
costing $5,000 to be used as a water tower in case of 
fire. The capacity of the tank is 15,000 gallons and 
will be kept full at all times in case of emergencies, 
which will give the mill three sources of water supply, 
the regular city service, the private Stimson pipe line 
from Lake Union and their own tank. At present there 
is a fire wall built of solid timbers forty feet high 
which separates the plant of the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Company and the H. C. Boleom Lum- 
ber Company’s plant, to prevent the spreading of flames 
in case either mill burns. 

Schwager & Nettleton, this city, report a general 
better tone to tne lumber market the last two weeks. 
Inquiries are coming in for all classes of stock and 
the price is getung a little better. Orders are being 
taken by this firm for dimension stock at $5 and $5.50 
off the list, whereas a few weeks ago they were glad to 


get business at $6 and .v.50 off the list. They nave 
business on hand at their mill to keep them going until 
the end of the year and find the same condition exists 
at most of the mills in the state. 

The Tyee Lumber Company, of this city, is getting 
inquiries for considerable stock these days. A_ tele- 
graphic inquiry was received by this company this week 
for 500,000 feet of timbers. : 

C. G. Crull, a well known lumber salesmen of Daven- 
port, Iowa, will hereafter travel out of Davenport’ for 
the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, of this city. 
Mr. Crull is well known to the trade in the middle 
west, having been on the road for the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company for two or three years prior to 
again becoming associated with them. 

The Great Northern Mill Company, of this city, has 
established eastern sales connection in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Hereafter it will be represented in the east 
by the Minnesota Lumber Company, recently organized 
by E. J. Stearns, of Hutchinson, Minn., and V. H. 
Whitecraft, of Minneapolis, Minn. C. A. Lux, president 
of the Great Northern Mill Company, states that busi- 
ness has been very good the last week. Orders for 
420,000 feet of lumber and six ears of shingles were 
taken the last two days of this week. This company 
will after the first of the year be located at 816-17 
White building. 

_ F. T. Bradley, seeretary of the Seattle Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Exchange, this city, states that lumbermen 
have beer given a special privilege by the manage 
ment of the new White building, in that they will be 
permitted to select the stain to be used on the interior 
woodwork in the offices, which will give the lumbermen 
an opportunity to show up the wood to the best ad 
vantage. The interior finish will be of fir and hemlock. 

Earl Hicks, of the Hieks-Hauptman Lumber Com 
pany, San Francisco, a well known wholesale lumber 
concern closely allied to Charles R. MeCormick & Co., 
the cargo shippers, and the California Pole & Piling 
Company, has been spending several days in Seattle and 
other Puget sound points this week, accompanied by his 
wife. This is. Mr. Hicks’ first trip to Puget sound 
although he has been handling a great deal of lumber 
from this section of the country for several years. He 
was formerly in the lumber business at Menominee 
Mich., going to California five years ago, since which 
time he and his associates have developed an extensive 
wholesale lumber business in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and old Mexico. While in the north Mr. Hicks 
looked into the placing of orders for shipment to the 
south. He reports a strong demand for lumber in 
California, with the prospect of the coming year being 
an exceedingly good one for all lines of business and 
lumber in particular. 

John A. Humbird, the well known lumberman of St. 
Paul, Minn., was in Seattle the first of this week on his 
way to Chemainus, British Columbia, on one of his 
periodical visits to the big plant of the Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company at that place, in which he is 
heavily interested. While en route Mr. Humbird spent 
some time at Sandpoint, Ida., with his son, T. J. Hum- 
bird, who is manager of the Humbird Lumber Company, 
of that place, of which John A, Humbird is its presi- 
dent. Mr. Humbird is one of the old time Wisconsin 
lumbermen, having manufactured lumber in northern 
Wisconsin for many years. Frederick Weyerhaeuser is 
associated with him in his lumber manufacturing and 
timber holding companies in the west. Mr. Humbird is 
a careful and conservative business man and therefore 
his opinion that the business outlook is bright should 
carry with it considerable weight. He notes an im- 
provement already in the eastern financial situation and 
increased demand for stocks and bonus at advanced 
prices and looks for a period of improved business con- 
ditions in the near future. In the Inland Empire is 
considerable pine lumber which, of course, must be sold, 
but he believes it will bring a better price in the spring 
than at present. On the whole, Mr. Humbird is well 
satisfied with the business situation. 

Hamlin F. McCormick, of Charles R. MeCormick & 
Co., San Francisco, and E. B. Hanson, the well known 
lumberman and mill designer of Portland, were in 
Seattle and other Puget sound points last week looking 
over the newer mills for the purpose of getting ideas 
for the construction of the new plant of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co, at St. Helens, Ore., on the Columbia 
river, which Mr, Hanson is to construct and Hamlin 
McCormick is to have charge after it is in operation. 
For the last two years Mr. McCormick has been operat- 
ing a mill at Curtain, Ore. Mr. Hanson was for many 
years Pacific coast manager for the old E. P. Allis Com- 
pany and afterward built and manager the plant of the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Company at Hoquiam, Wash., 
which is said to be one of the best constructed and most 
economically operated saw mills on the Coast. Mr. 
Hanson hopes to improve his mill construction record 
in the mill at St. Helens, 

R. H. Mader, western representative of W. B. Mershon 
& Co., Saginaw, Mich., has sold the Port Blakeley Mill 
Company one 60-inch and one 7-foot vertical band 
resaw, and to Wagner & Wilson, Incorporated, Monroe, 
Wash., a 66-inch vertical band resaw. Both these com- 
panies are building new plants and these resaws are to 
be part of the equipment, 
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Personal Mention. 

Herbert W. Sinnock, coast manager for W. E. Kelly & 
Co., of Chicago, visited Seattle this week. His headquarters 
are at 744 Monadnock building, San Francisco. 

James A. Cheyne, president of the Pennsylvania Door & 
Sash Company, of Pittsburg, Philadelphia and New York 
city, spent several days in Seattle this week looking into the 
lumber and door situation. His company is an extensive 
wholesaler of western doors and Mr. Cheyne makes occa- 
sional trips to the west coast looking for stock. 

G. Fred Smith, president of the Kbrockway-Smith Corpora- 
tion, wholesaler of sash and doors, of Boston, Mass., visited 
Seattle, Tacoma and other Puget sound points last week look- 
ing up stock for his company. While en route Mr. Smith 
spent a day or two at Spokane looking into the pine door 
situation. He expects to return by way of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, stopping en route at Chehalis, Wash., where is located 
the big door plant of the Chehalis Fir Door Company. 

Charles H. Johnson, the Minneapolis lumberman who is 
interested in timber and logging in Washington and Oregon, 
is now spending a couple of weeks in Seattle and vicinity 
looking after his western interests. 

y. W. Vawter, the Minneapolis wholesaler, who represents 
H. O. Seiffert & Co., Everett; Northwest Lumber Company, 
Seattle, and the Port Blakeley Mill Company, Port Blakeiey, 
is in Seattle this week calling on the mills and getting posted 
up on the situation from this end of the line 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMA, WasuH., Nov. 27.—The city building in- 
spector’s office expects 1908 to prove the banner year in 
Tacoma’s history in the way of building operations. To 
date the estimated expenditure for 1908 involved in the 
permits issued totals $3,654,227, as compared to $3,9:28,- 
160 for the entire year of 1907, which was the record 
year for this city. It is regarded as probable that the 
year will eclipse 1907, as plans on a number of important 
projects are far enough along so that permits are likely 
to be taken out in December. The 1908 record is re- 
garded as the more remarkable because of the fact that 
following the financial depression of a year ago a general 
retrenchment was noted in all lines and when 1908 
opened not much was expected in the way of new build- 
ing. The first half of 1908 was quiet, then the ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ campaign began to gain force and, from per 
mits aggregating $269,659 in June, the total jumped to 
$754,756 in August. October was an inactive month, 
being the month immediately preceding election, but 
November has jumped up again and December promises 
to do likewise. 

Robert Arkley, local sales agent for the Reliance Lum- 
her Company, says every indication is that by about the 
first of the year local prices on finishing lumber will 
advance 10 percent, with common 15 to 20 percent. The 
last year, he says, has been one of the best for local 
trade the company has ever had, with indications that 
the next two months will see an even greater volume of 
business, 

Despite the financial depression, statistics on the 
Tacoma 1908 saw mill show a healthy increase over 
1907. With estimates for the remaining weeks of the 
year, the mill cut of Tacoma is about 451,000,000 feet, 
as compared to about 410,000,000 feet in 1907. The 
year’s shingle output will total about 437,000,000 shin- 
gles. While a majority of the mills report a decrease in 
output, the larger number of mills sawing this year as 
compared to last make up the difference. 

The Foster Lumber Company finds the market in fine 
shape and picking up fast. The company will start 
its Adna mill December 1, after an idleness of several 
months. Its Bismarck mill has been running steadily all 
year. E,. Walker Foster said this week: 

The lumber market is firm and advancing fast and the 
outlook is fine for fall and winter. We are getting all the 
business we want, the demand ts picking up fast and genera! 
conditions are satisfactory. 

The Nelson-Johanson Mill Company, which several 
weeks ago bought the new saw mill across the bay built 
by Joseph Gawley, is ready to begin sawing for the 
market and is getting out a cargo for a steamer due 
December 15 for the orient. Since the eémpany ac- 
quired the mill considerable work has been done in the 
way of putting the machinery in running order, build- 
ing a large wharf and other incidentals. 

The South Tacoma Mill Company is making improve- 
ments involving an expenditure of about $20,000 at its 
plant at South Tacoma. The saw mill has a capacity of 
about 25,000 feet and is being increased about one-half. 
A new drykiln, 21x88, with a capacity of 16,000 feet, 
has been completed at a cost of $3,500; a new planing 
mill 66x70, with a capacity of 10,000 feet daily, is being 
built, and a new Berlin planer and matcher is being in- 
stalled. The company is also to build a warehouse 
46x100 feet. A 90-horsepower boiler was recently in- 
stalled and the company is to put in another, taking out 
a 40-horsepower boiler. All of the improvements are 
to be completed by the first of the year. The improve- 
ments will necessitate the saw mill being idle about a 
week the first of the month. The plant was bought 
about three years ago by J. R. Addison and E. C. Hill 
and they have conducted it with success. They have 
enough timber in sight to run the mill three years and 
expect to acquire more. 

The Peterman Manufacturing Company is adding a 
new stock shed to cost $500 at its plant in the east end. 

President John Snyder, of the Tacoma Fir Door 
Company, states that a scarcity of skilled labor is notice- 
able just now. The demand for doors, he says, is strong, 
with an abundance of business offering. ‘The company 
has its entire plant running and is putting in overtime. 

J. M. Hannaford, second vice president of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, was in Tacoma Wednes- 
day en route home from California, where he and Mrs. 
Hannaford had been for some time. Mr. Hannaford 
states that while little is being done in the way of 
construction work now, he expects 1909 to be the great- 
est year in the history of the railroads along this line. 
He said that money is easier since election and that 
there seems to be a general feeling everywhere that 


business will pick up materially after the first of the 
year, 


This month the Northern Pacific has 950 men em- 
ployed at its shops in South Tacoma. Tuesday twenty- 
eight locomotives were in the shops yard in good condi- 
tion and sixteen undergoing repairs. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany will open bids December 1 for the construction of 
its big freight warehouses in the east end. 

Officials of the Griffin Wheel Company’s South Ta- 
coma plant report business now fully 10 percent better 
than last year at this time. The company employs 250 
men and its daily output is 150 car wheels, fifty mining 
car wheels, two tons of brass castings and twenty-five 
tons of gray iron castings. 

The Defiance Lumber Company is loading cargo on 
the British steamer Beechley for Australia. The big 
freighter took on about 1,200,000 feet in California be- 
fore coming here and is taking about 2,000,000 feet at 
the Defiance dock. The Tacoma Mill Company this 
week dispatched the ship W. F. Babcock for Sydney with 
1,638,719 feet of lumber and also the schooner Alex T. 
Brown with 921,211 feet for Mollendo. The British 
steamer Craigvar will come to the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s mill for cargo and is to take about 
2,000,000 feet for the government at Manila. The St. 
aul is also loading the big British ship Falls of Dee 
with 1,500,000 feet of lumber for Australia and the 
last of the week finished loading 500,000 feet on the 
German steamer Ammon for the west coast. E. J. 
MeNeeley & Co. Wednesday dispatched from their mill 
the steamer Meteor with about 1,500,000 feet for Cali- 
fornia. 

John Bagley, of this city, who is general manager of 
the new Pacific States Lumber Company, of the North- 
ern Coast Timber Company and of the Tacoma Eastern 
railroad, now has over 100 cars on the Tacoma Eastern 
equipped with the new car stake he has invented and 
for which he last week received a patent. The Northern 
Pacific railway is also considering equipping its cars 
with the device. The Bagley is an iron log car stake 
that fits any standard stake pocket. Attached to the 
inner side of the stake is a block of the kind usually 
used on logging bunks to keep the logs from rolling off. 
The stake is jointed between the point where it fits 
into the stake pocket and the top of the car deck and is 
held in place by a coupling trigger on the side of the 
stake or by a link and rod from the opposite side of the 
car. In the first case the stakes are released by a blow 
with a hammer on a lug projecting from the side of the 
stake just above the pocket. This is done while the 
cars are on a level and the weight of the logs is suffi- 
cient to hold the stake upright and there is no danger of 
the logs rolling off on the operator. As soon as the 
stakes are tripped the cars are run on to the inclined 
track above the dump, when the stakes drop down and 
the load rolls off. When the dump is so constructed 
that the stakes can not be tripped by the first method, 
they are released from the opposite side of the car by a 
device which can be attached to the stakes. In the 
top of the log stake is a pocket the same size as the 
standard stake pocket, 4x4, into which stakes for wood 
or lumber loads can be placed. The usual car stake 
pocket is open at the bottom and the ordinary stake 
of wood must necessarily be large enough, usually 5x5 
or 5x6, so that it can be cut down to the size of the 
pocket and leave a shoulder that will prevent it falling 
through. The Bagley car stake pocket, having a solid 
bottom, it can not fall through and ordinary 4x4 can be 
used, 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WasH., Nov. 27.—A_ conservative re- 
view of the lumber industry of this city for the week, 
as gleaned by interviews with managers of the various 
mills, shows a better tone than at any time since the 
slump of the lumber market about a year ago. Cargo 
shippers, especially, have a reason to rejoice, for all 
agree that there is a marked improvement even over last 
week. The demand is better and the price has an up- 
ward tendency. The base price quoted on foreign lum- 
ber is $13 a thousand feet, and $9.50 a thousand feet for 
domestic shipments. The natural foreign field for 
Bellingham lumber in the past has been Australia, west 
coast of South America, New Zealand, Liverpool, Fiji 
islands, Sandwich islands and South Africa. Such is 
the status at the present time, although these fields now 
present a much better tone. Signs now indicate the mill- 
men are assured a vast volume of business for the cargo 
shippers after the new year. 

It is announced by E. T. Nobles that the shingle manu- 
facturers of this city and county are now practically 
organized for «a campaign of ‘‘better shingles.’’ Mr. 
Nobles, who is leader of the organization, says: 

By improving the grade of shingles we will improve the 
price. Once it is known that we turn out a superior quality 
of shingles, then we can extend our market scope. Careless- 
ness on the part of the manufacturer in the past has re- 
sulted in many bad shingles being sold in the east. With 
the organization as outlined in force, such as will be the 
case, we will turn out nothing but a good grade of shingles. 

Lester W. David, a former lumberman of this city 
and Blaine, has bought a saw mill site near Portland and 
will establish a large saw mill plant. 

Marked improvement of the lumber market insures the 
early reopening of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill, which has been idle for the last ten months, 
Relative to the subject, L. O. Waldo, manager, who re- 
turned Tuesday from a conference with the executive 
officers of the company in San Francisco, said: 

Ten months ago when we closed the mill I said that we 
would reopen when conditions were such that we could run 
at a profit. At that time the lumber market was depressed 
and to operate meant a loss. Now the condition has changed 
and there is a marked improvement, both in demand and 
price, export and domestic, which includes cargo and rail 
shipping. Everything points to a prosperous new year for 
lumbermen and all signs now indicate that 1909 will be at 
high tide for the sale of our forestry product. 

Never in the history of the mill has the machinery been 


in better condition than at this time. We are ready to 
begin operations on short notice. 
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Luiaber ana Shingles 
We handle the sales for four of the largest 
mills on the Pacific Coast. With these 


four stocks to draw from we can always 
give you prompt shipment. 


1419 Long Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co. 


Oregon Fir | 


HIGH GRADES. 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills. 











DALLAS, OREGON. 


Telecode. 








Our Specialty 


Long Fir Timbe 


Spars, Piling, Poles, Posts, 
ete. We solicit your or- 
ders for Washington 
Lumber Products. 


Central Lumber Company 


NAPAVINE, WASH. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

















“The railroads now are hauling our freight 
Of Fir and Spruce Products up-to-date; 
Our Lumber they are hauling— 
For our customers are calling; 
We are working from the dawn ‘till very late.’’ 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
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LUMBER. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN_TRANSIT 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


H. O. Seitfert Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative. Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 





As Smooth as Glass 


you will find our 


FINE INTERIOR FINISHING LUMBER 
AND MOULDINGS of Old Growth 
YELLOW FIR—KILN DRIED — for 
PAINT, STAIN OR OIL FINISH. 








Let us quote you also on YARD STOCK 
or SPECIAL BILLS delivered to any point. 


FIRAn> CEDAR LUMBER 
LATH4N> SHINGLES 


ar ar ar a 7.49.07 


; Minneapolis Office, 1014 Lumber Exchange. 
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HOW IS THIS 


For a Fine 
Mixture of 


WAMICO Western Pine Molding 
BRAND. Western Pine Finish 


And various items like Frames, Brackets 
and Blocks. Allinthesamecar. Means 
Money to You. Write us about it. 


WASHINGTON MILL Co. 


Western Pine Doors 


Western Pine Colonial 
Columns 
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OBE < he LOWEST 
" ‘Market aye BOXES PRICES from the 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO., SQ0ken® 


E. F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, Manager. 








Who Said Lumber? 


Write us for prices on all grades of 
Western Pine. ALSO BOXES. 


W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lbr. Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH 














NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 27.—Shingle manufacturers 
throughout the state have begun a campaign for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a betterment in the industry and 
preparing mutual protection steps in the event Congress 
sees fit to remove the tariff on Washington shingles. A 
meeting was held, in the city library building Saturday 
afternoon attended by most of the manufacturers in Sno- 
homish county. The protective plan originated in What- 
com county and is planned to extend among the 500 
shingle mills in the state of Washington. Full details 
of the deliberations under way will not be divulged, but 
enough has been learned to give an idea of the progress- 
ing plans. 

The Everett meeting was attended by about 120 mill 
operators or their representatives, for an urgent message 
was sent each manufacturer to be present and aid in 
the proposal to begin a crusade that would protect the 
industry from a deadly blow in case the government re- 
moved the protective tariff now existing on shingles. At 
this gathering an organization was perfected for the fix- 
ing and grading of shingles manufactured in this county, 
the plan being to appoint an inspector to compel the 
grading among all manufacturers. The grades are to be 
made higher and better, to enable American producers to 
successfully meet Canadian competition which may tran- 
spire through tariff revision. 

Shingle manufacturers at their Saturday’s meeting 
discussed the proposition of closing down, and the first 
of the month may witness a more or less general sus- 
pension of manufacture in this section of the country, 
50 far as roofing material is concerned. Mayor Newton 
Jones, of the Hyena Shingle Company, states that with 
shingle logs at from $10.50 to $11 there is little or no 
profit left for shingle producers with prices as they are 
at present. The talked of closing is proposed to be 
regulated so as to work the least possible hardship on 
the mills." There are interior plants that can operate 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT REPORTED AT SPOKANE. 


only during certain seasons, and the closing plan is in- 
tended to bring about the suspension of business in a 
manner that will close each mill for a certain length 
of time. 

Jack Bird, member of the Stephens-Bird Lumber 
Company, has returned, looking happy, from his honey- 
moon spent traveling: through California, Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

One of the heaviest cargo shippers on Puget sound, 
the heaviest in Everett, is the Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Company. This mill is kept busy turning out material 
for coastwise trade, principally San Pedro, and has 
been busy through the year, for there has been any 
amount of cargo business. 

‘*A great many people,’’ states Manager D. M. 
Clough, ‘‘have labored under the delusion that there 
has been but a small amount of business transacted 
during the year, but, as a matter of fact, we have had 
about all we can attend to. The rail shipments have 
amounted to but little, it is true, but there has been 
a heavy volume of cargo trade. Prices have not been 
good, but they are improving.’’ 


Shipping Notes. 


The schooner Fred HE. Sander is now loading 600,000 feet 
of lumber for San Pedro from Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
Canyon Lumber Company and Mitchell Lumber Company. ~ 

The steam schooner Shna Yak is now loading 100,000 feet 
flooring at Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, 500,000 lath 
from Ferry-Baker Lumber Company and 100,000 feet of lum 
ber from the Mitchell Lumber Company. 

The steamer Sungari cleared this week for Australia with 
3,000,000 feet from the Mukilteo Lumber Company. 

The schooner Commerce cleared this week for San Pedro 
with poles. 

The schooner Prosper sailed this week from the Clark 
Nickerson Lumber Company's wharf with a full cargo for 
Mexico. 

The ship Hovding is taking on lumber at the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company's plant for the United Kingdom. 

The steam schooner Winnebago is here this week for a 
deckload of poles for San Pedro. 





Timber Loss in Washington by Forest Fires Will Not Exceed 45,000 Feet 





Firm Changes 


Announced—Preparations For Retailers’ Convention. 
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IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Noy. 28.—Whaolesale and retail mer- 
chants of this section report business brisk and on an 
average with former years. If anything, orders are 
coming in more rapidly and prospects for more building 
this winter than ever before are bright. Prices have 
held firm and the last week has not been marked by any 
pronounced changes. 

State Land Commissioner Charles J. Munson has com 
pleted his annual report of the timber fire protective 
associations of northern Idaho, giving an itemized state 
ment of the expenses incurred in patrolling the timber 
districts of the northern portion of the state. The report 
shows that it cost $25,000 tu patrol against fire this year 
in the five northern counties of Idaho. 

The Ciearwater Fire Protective Association’s district 
contained this year 288,796 acres of timber lands owned 
as follows: <A. L. Flewelling, 17,560 aeres; Potlatch 
Lumber Company, 7,760; G. A. Rubedew, 2,106; Jerome 
J. Daly, 1,190; Western Land Company, 10,280; state, 
138,160; F. A. Kribbs, 3,200; North Fork Timber Com- 
pany, 8,640; Clearwater Timber Company, 99,900; total 
cost of patroling, $7,127.69. The commissioner states 
that 45,000 feet will cover the timber the state lost by 
the Clearwater association this year. 

The second is the Potlatch Timber Association, con- 
taining 314,658 acres of timbered lands owned as fol- 
lows: Milwaukee Land Company, 17,840 acres; O. C. 
Rice, agent, 6,139; Potlatch Lumber Company, 207,300; 
Clearwater Timber Company, 29,600; D. Cameron, 200; 
G. A. Rubedew, agent, 4,199; state, 48,680; Edward 
Rutledge Timber Company, 700; total cost of patroling 
$9,738.36. The total loss in this district is represented 
by 60,000 feet. 

The third is the Pend Oreille Timber Protective Asso- 
ciation, containing 303,173 acres timbered lands, owned 
as follows: Inland Lumber Company, 8,355; C. R. 
Smith, 12,137; Panhandle Lumber Company, 24,087; W. 
F. Whitaker, 695; Sand Point Lumber Company, 4,196; 
John Steinlein, 160; D. W. Burgstrum, 5,920; Edward 
Rutledge Timber Company, 160; C. L. Heitman, 320; 
Humbird Lumber Company, 176,162; Potlatch Lumber 
Company, 2,559; Fidelity Lumber Company, 6,586; Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Company, 4,520; McGinnis Lumber 
Company, 1,320; Rogers Lumber Company, 2,240; North- 
ern Mercantile Company, 160; state, 48,640; McGillis 
& Gibbs, 160; J. D. Finley, 160; F. H. Crombie, 280; 
John Dugan, 160; Lindsley Bros.,*4,195; total cost of 
patroling, $8,741.01. The loss in this district is given 
as 10,000 feet. 

The average cost to the state and timber holders, ac- 
cording to the commissioners’ report, in the entire ter- 
ritory covered by all three of these associations was 
224 cents an acre. The report of the Coeur d’Alene 
Protective Association has not been received in detail, 
but it is understood that it incurred much heavier losses 
and it is expected that the cost an acre will therefore 
be much greater than the others. But with that in- 
eluded the commissioner is of the opinion that the work 
of the fire patrol has been excellent this year. 

Washington lumbermen are anticipating a hard fight 
in Congress against free trade on northwestern forest 
products. At this time the fight seems hopeless, but 


the lumber interests are championed loyally by Wash- 
ington’s six congressmen and lumbermen are hoping 
against hope that the unexpected will occur and that the 
present tariff will not be tampered with. 


While in Spokane the other day on his way to Wash 
ington, D. C., Congressman William E. Humphrey stated: 

I am generally opposed to tariff revision, especially free 
trade on forest products, which vitally interests this state. 
The lumber case, however, seems to be lost and may be a 
hopeless fight in spite of what we can do. ‘There is a 
republican majority of forty-one in Congress this year and 
the democrats are pledged to a man to vote for the removal 
of tariff on lumber. With free trade in Kansas, Iowa, Min 
nesota, part of Illinois, part of Ohio and part of Michigan 
in the republican ranks who will vote on this issue with the 
democrats, it would seem that free trade on lumber is cer 
tain, 

I have not considered the question of tariff revision on 
lead, but I am opposed to tariff! revision generally and off 
hand I do not favor any reduction. I believe that the 
Washington delegation is united on this question of tariff 
revision on lumber, but we are only six altogether and may 
be entering a losing fight. 

C. P. Lindsley, of the Panhandle Lumber Company, 
Spirit Lake, who has been in Spokane during the last 
week for several days on business, reports a marked im 
provement in the lumber trade and brightening pros 
pects. Speaking of the situation in the Inland Empire, 
Mr. Lindsley said: 

Business is picking up in a remarkable way and orders 
and shipments are increasing. Our mill is running to its 
rull capacity, our cut is up to the maximum and we have 
in pile 25,000,000 feet of stock. I fisd everywhere that 
prices are strengthening and the outlook for a big spring 
trade is the best ever. We are not cutting any white pine 
now, but we have stocked up well on western pine, and the 
demand for shop lumber is growing. 

Manager C. M. Crego, of the William Musser Lum 
ber Company, stated that conditions were better than in 
October and that with the improvement in trade there 
has been a marked improvement in prices, and he looked 
for a depletion of the stocks held by the mills when 
the spring trade starts. He states that his mill is 
running on full time and that the orders being received 
are most satisfactory. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, manager of the Phoenix 
Lumber Company; J. P. Reardon, of the MeGoldrick 
Lumber Company; B. L. Willis, of the Fidelity Lumber 
Company, and J. C. Barline, of the Washington Mill 
Company, state that they find trade improving and that 
the prospects for a large amount of building in the 
spring were never better, with prices of lumber srength 
ening because of the increased demand. 

The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company is com 
pleting arrangements to take over the properties of the 
Woodbury Lumber Company, of Edwall, Wash.; Irby 
& Krupp; Joseph Kriegler Lumber Company, of Odessa, 
Wash.; the Big Bend Lumber Company, at Wilson 
Creek, Wash., and Baske & Huesman, at Davenport. Th: 
same company has started new yards at Harrington and 
Mohler, Wash. The main office of the company is located 
in the east, but the yards in this section will be con 
ducted from the office at Elk, Wash., where the mill is 
located. 

The Crab Creek Lumber Company, of Ballard station, 
Seattle, is putting in new yards at Revere and LaVista, 
Wash. 

The John Dierks Lumber & Coal Company is starting 
a new yard at Two Dot, Mont. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, with 
headquarters in this city, is making ready for the sixth 
annual convention, which will probably be held in Spo- 
kane the first week in February. F. H. Hilliard, the 
association’s representative, for some months has been 
making personal visits to each member of the association 
and reports that the attendance this year will be the 
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largest in the history of the organization. He is now 
visiting the dealers in Utah and Nevada. The associa- 
tion takes in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah 
and Nevada, and has a membership of 525. 

The Spokane Paper & Pulp Company, capitalized for 
$1,000,000, is being organized by C. B. Pride, presi- 
dent of the Tomahawk Paper & Pulp Company, at 
Tomahawk, Wis., and will erect a plant, to cost $850,000, 
in Spokane early next year, giving employment to 1,500 
men. Spokane, Wisconsin and eastern capital is in- 
terested in the enterprise, which will supply the Inland 
Empire and northwest with print and other paper. 
The pulp mill will be located in northern Idaho. Mr. 
Pride says sufficient raw material is in the vicinity of 
Spokane to supply ten big mills for at least 100 years. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Monv., Nov. 28.—Considerable shipping 
has been done at a slight advance in price on certain 
items, but as a whole prices remain about .the same 
as last week. Many inquiries have been received and 
every indication points to an early recovery of normal 
conditions in this district. Weather conditions could 
not have been better for logging operations than they 
have been this season. Loggers have taken advantage 
of the weather conditions and have practically completed 
all road work that will be needed this winter. Several 
million feet are on skids waiting for the sleigh haul 
to begin. Most of the mills of this district are closed 
for the season and will soon undergo the necessary re- 
pairs preparatory to next season’s run. 

W. R. Cahill, president of the W. R. Cahill Lumber 
Company, which operates line yards in Minnesota, Dakota 
and Iowa, is here this week looking after the company’s 
milling interests in this valley. During the last four 
years it has bought a considerable amount of timber on 
the Tobacco river and has had same manufactured at 
the Charles E. Palmer mill and shipped to its different 
yards in the east. It will discontinue operations in this 
section of the country next year, having secured about 
all of the available timber to the Palmer mill. While 
next year’s operations will not consume all its timber 
holdings it will let it stand as an investment, or if a 
suitable site can be obtained it may erect a new mill 
farther up the river. D. R. Bigham, who formerly had 
charge of one of the company’s yards in Minnesota, is 
looking after its interests at this place. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, which in the 
past has done extensive logging across the Canadian 
line, will put in several million feet this winter on this 
side along the Kootenai river, and will be floated down 
the river to the mill at Bonners Ferry, Ida., a distance of 
100 miles. 

December 1 the new organization of the national for- 
ests becomes effective, and after that date all business 
of the Montana forests, as well as those of Idaho 
and portions of Wyoming, will be taken care of through 
the district headquarters at Missoula, which will be in 
charge of a district forester. The local business, as 
heretofore, will be done by the supervisor of each forest, 
but business which has been referred to Washington will 
now be sent to district. headquarters and, except in a 
few instances, will be disposed of there. 

M. J. Hollister, manager of the Hollister Lumber 
Company, of Columbia Falls, was in Kalispell, Tuesday, 
on business. 

W. D. Bush, of Kalispell, is putting in 2,000,000 feet 
of pine logs for the Crescent Cooperage & Box Manu- 
facturing Company, formerly the Schooner Company. 
The Crescent people have contracted for 5,000,000 feet 
of cottonwood, and 2,500,000 feet of pine, larch and 
fir, which will be put in the Kootenai river at Bonners 
Ferry. 

The assessed valuation of timber owned by the Big 
Blackfoot Milling Company, and the Julius Neils Lumber 
Company, in this county, were greatly reduced by the 
county commissioners in session here on the 25th inst. 
The representatives of the companies sought to have 
the amount of their taxes reduced and got what they 
were after, but it was in the shape of a rebate of taxes. 
The Big Blackfoot Milling Company paid $29,287.76, 
and were allowed a rebate of $5,841.70. The Julius 
Neils company paid in $8,275.80 and were allowed a re- 
bate of 2,752.77. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company closed its saw 
mill on the 21st, after making a successful season’s run, 
having manufactured 10,000,000 feet of larch lumber 
principally. The planing mill will continue operations 
the balance of the year. C. L. Dobner, manager of the 
company, reports that the logging operations are well 
under way and that it will bank about the same amount 
as it did last season. : 

J. T. Hutchinson, secretary of the Hutchinson Lum- 
ber Company, of Whitefish, was in Kalispell Friday on 
business connected with his company. 

Notice is given that a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the State Lumber Company will be held in 
the office of the company near Columbia Falls December 
5 for the purpose of considering and acting upon a 
proposition to increase the capital from $24,000 to 
$100,000. 

W. G. Dewey, who has been operating a mill on the 
west shore of the Flathead for the past four years, has 
secured all the available timber to the present site 
and preparations are being made to move the mill 
across the lake to a most favorable site on Yellow bay. 
The mill will be taken across the lake by means of barges 
a distance of twelve miles. 

The Somers Lumber Company is operating its box 
factory and cutting up department to its full capacity 
and report that the market for this class of material 
is strong. Its saw mill is still sawing days and will 
continue as long as the weather will permit. The com- 
pany’s large dam at its Whitefish plant recently damaged 
by the water cutting around the end will undergo 
extensive repairs to avoid a similar occurrence. 


NEW OREGON MILLS. 


Many Plants Resuming Operation — Large Cargoes 
for Foreign Parts—Coastwise Shipments Show 
Increase— Personal Notes of Lumbermen. 


‘ PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 28.—Thanksgiving was given 
perhaps more attention this year than ever before and 
the midweek holiday seemed to somewhat interfere with 
the usual run of business. Everybody celebrated it and 
the lumbermen had as much occasion to be thankful as 
anyone else, if not more so. Conditions have changed 
a great deal since a year ago. At that time the market 
was at bedrock, with a decidedly uncertain future; 
today every indication points to returning prosperity. 
It is the time of year when the lumber sales are natural- 
ly limited and hence the fact that the mills are not 
overbooked with orders is not taken as a discouraging 
one. Stocks are said to be extremely low and in order 
to keep up with business that it is said is bound to come 
there will have to be something doing in the manufac- 
turing line when the spring orders begin to arrive. 

Mill owners and degiers are preparing to handle a 
good heavy business and several plants which have been 
shut down since the financial flurry a year ago will be 
set in motion on the first of the year. Among the larger 
plants to start up soon is that of the Westport Lumber 
Company, at Westport, on the lower Columbia. Man- 
ager John W. Palmer announced today that the mill, 
which cuts 100,000 feet daily, will be started on Janu- 
ary 1 with a full crew. Manager Palmer keeps closely 
in touch with conditions and the fact that his plant will 
resume operations is taken as a strong criterion of a 
favorable outlook. 

As has already been announced in the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, several new mills will soon be 
added to the list of lumber producing concerns in this 
vicinity. The Benson Logging Company, which operates 
its large logging camps in the vicinity of Clatskanie, 
will probably begin the construction of a mill at Clats- 
kanie that was planned a few weeks before the slump 
came and thereby add about 150,000 feet to the daily 
output of the mills in this district. 

Coastwise shipments aggregated nearly 2,000,000 feet 
this week from Portland and lower Columbia river points. 
The steam schooner Wasp loaded 700,000 feet at the 
mills of the Portland Lumber Company for San Pedro; 
the J. Marhoffer picked up about 400,000 feet at differ- 
ent mills, and the Grace Dollar took about 700,000 feet 
from Prescott and other mills on the lower Columbia. A 
big fleet of steam schooners is due to arrive here next 
week, among them being the Cascade, Yellowstone, Yo- 
semite and the Carmel, which will be here for the first 
time. The sailing schooner Samar arrived yesterday 
from San Francisco under charter to Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co. to load fir for Cape Town, South Africa. The 
craft has on board 80,000 feet of redwood and 40,000 
feet of sugar pine and will complete with about 800,000 
feet of fir. 

The Norwegian steamer Admiral Borreson is at the 
mill of Clark & Wilson, at Linnton, loading lumber for 
Shanghai under charter to Balfour, Guthrie & Co., but 
will shift to the St. Johns mills in a few days to com- 
plete the cargo, which will measure about 3,500,000 feet. 
The French bark Gael is still loading at the St. Johns 
mills for Europe. 

The British steamer Gymeric will be here shortly to 
load about 1,500,000 feet of lumber for Singapore, half 
of the shipment to be furnished by the Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Company and the other half by the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Company. The Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Company will also send a cargo of lumber to Shanghai 
in the near future on one of the Dollar line steamers 
and another shipment of 1,500,000 feet to Australia 
for J. J. Moore & Co. 

The Portland Lumber Company is making several im- 
provements at its plant here. Just now the company is 
installing two Mershon band rip saws Nos. 16 and 20, 
two Lyons boilers 84x18, a Berlin No. 286 horizontal 
band, an 8S. A. Woods sticker and a dry kiln of 2-6 
unit. 

An item appears in the Spokane correspondence in the 
November 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the 
effect that Samuel Hill, of Seattle, son-in-law of James 
J. Hill, of the Great Northern railway, had bought the 
timber holdings of the Klickitat White Pine Company, 
whose headquarters are at Goldendale, Wash. This state- 
ment, which has been going the rounds of the daily 
press, is an error. Wells Gilbert, treasurer of the Klicki- 
tat White Pine Company, with offices in this city, states 
that no truth is in the report and that the company has 
not disposed of its timber and has not even negotiated 
with Samuel Hill for its sale. 

The Wendling Lumber Company, of San Francisco, 
has opened offices in Portland at 509 Wells Fargo build- 
ing, in charge of R. M. Cross, secretary of the company, 
who will hereafter make his headquarters in Portland. 
Mr. Cross has spent considerable time in Portland the 
last two or three years looking after the buying end of 
the company’s business and will now be a permanent 
factor in the lumber trade of this city. 


G. O. Bosset, of the Occident Lumber Company, Cor- 
vallis, Ore., was in the city a few days ago on business. 
He reports the mill, which was opened about three 
months ago, running in good shape. 

The Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has become a member of the Conservation 
League of America. 

R. G. Griswold, of the Elk Creek Lumber Company, 
Drain, Ore., was in the city Saturday and attended the 
monthly meeting of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The company is holding its 


timber and will probably not resume cutting for another 
year. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton, sold 
1,000,000 feet of lumber this week through U. G. Rich- 
ards for Mexico. 

M. L. Woodard, of Tower, Mich., who is heavily in- 
terested in the West Coast Timber Company, the Penin- 
sula Lumber Company and the Nehalem Investment 
Company, is in the city preparatory to locating here for 
good. Mr. Woodard is also in the banking business in 
Watertown, under the firm name of Woodard Sons’ Com- 
pany. He will devote his time in the future largely 
to the lumber and timber interests on the Coast. Mr. 
Woodward is accompanied this trip by H. C. Stewart, 
who is interested with him in the above named concerns. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works today launched 
the fine steel passenger steamer 7. B. Kennedy, which is 
being built for the Navy Yard Route of Seattle. The 
launching was a great event, witnessed by fully 5,000 
people. The steamer is 190 feet long and 28 feet wide 
and will have comfortable accommodations for 1,000 pas- 
sengers. The cost complete will be about $200,000. The 
builders guaranty a speed of twenty miles an hour. It 
is said that the H. B. Kennedy will be the finest passen- 
ger craft of the kind on this Coast without exception. 

Archibald Emery, formerly with the Chicago Terminal 
Company, in the capacity of purchasing agent, arrived 
in Portland last week for the purpose of looking up the 
prospects of establishing connections to deal in lumber 
with car manufacturing concerns and railroad framing, 
sills, structural material and cross ties. He called upon 
Secretary A. B. Wastell, of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and incidentally 
said that he sees good prospects for future demand for 
railroad material. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., Nov. 28.—The new ruling of the 
railroads in regard to the terminal rates is causing a 
great deal of comment. This ruling will seriously affect 
the shipping and mercantile establishments on this Coast 
at points not considered terminal points. This will 
directly affect the lumbering interests, both on account 
of their large consumption of certain products from the 
east and also on account of their being closely allied with 
the shipping interests. The Grays and Willapa harbor 
towns are particularly. incensed in this regard. 

Several condemnation suits in Chehalis county were 
heard in court this week and there will be others later 
on. These suits are over lands to be used by the Grays 
Harbor & Columbia River railroad. 

The concern formerly known as the Funk Car Stake 
Company has been sold, and the plant will now be known 
as the Centralia Loggers’ Manufacturing Company, of 
which Thomas McGrail is general manager. He will 
employ a large number of skilled men, and the factory 
will be in full swing within a short time. All kinds of 
loggers’ supplies will be manufactured. 
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WITH THE LUMBERMEN OF THE COUNTRY IN CHICAGO. 


Joseph Miksak, 0. the Pilsen Lumber Company, re- 
turned last week from a trip to French Lick Springs, 
where he spent several weeks. 

C. A. Marsh, of the Marsh & Bingham Company, Chi- 
cago, was absent from his office here several days this 
week on a business trip through Michigan. 

J. H. Dion, of Maisey & Dion, hardwood lumbermen 
of Chicago, recently returned from a southern, trip and 
is much encouraged by conditions in that section. 

C. B. Flynn, of the Metropolitan Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Monadnock building, Chicago, has gone 
to the Pacific coast on a combined business and pleasure 
trip. 

O. O. Agler, of Upham & Agler, the hardwood dealers 
of Chicago, has returned from a business trip to Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi points, at which his firm is inter- 
ested. 

W. E. Yates, who is connected with Isaac Staples in 
the lumber business in British Columbia, spent several 
days in Chicago this week on ®usiness connected with 
his firm. 

The Buckner-Saunders Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
last week transferred its southern offices from Gulfport 
to Hattiesburg, Miss., and will transact its southern 
business from that point hereafter. 

Gregory Luce, who is one of the owners of a saw mill 
in Lucedale, near Mobile, Ala., stopped over in Chicago 
on business on Tuesday while on his way to the mill 
from his home in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

William Claney, of the Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion, Chicago, has been away from his office several days 
this week on account of illness. At last report Mr. 
Claney was expected to get back to his desk within a day 
or two. 

J. D. Lacey, the timber land dealer of Chicago, has 
sent his handsome new yacht, the Tonopah, from Chi- 
cago and expects to meet it at some point on the Mis- 
sissippi and make his usual winter trip down the river 
and alone the gulf coast. Mr. Lacey is now in the east 
on an extended business trip. 

The Soper Lumber Company, of Chicago, has prac- 
tically concluded a deal for the purchase of a tract of 
Jand at Aurora, Ill., on which it is possible that a sash 
and door factory will be erected next year. A box fac- 
tory may also be opened at the same time. 

E. V. Edgar, of Charlottesville, Va., was the guest this 
week of Jacob Mortenson, of this city. While Mr. Edgar 
is no longer actively identified with lumber affairs, he 
takes a keen interest in the industry and keeps in close 
touch with the work of the companies in which he is 
interested. 


V. J. Blow, of Louisville, last week bought the half 
interest of J. D. and H. T. Hollingshead, the cooperage 
men of Chicago, in the Paducah Cooperage Company, of 
Padueah, Ky. The Hollingsheads retain a few shares of 
stock in the company, but have relinquished all part in 
its management. 


G. B. Rookwood, of New Orleans, La., assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
visited Chicago this week and called upon the cypress 
trade. Mr. Rookwood was making one of his frequent 
tours of inspection of the sales department of the 
cypress company. 


Press dispatches announce that the company of which 
Honore Palmer, of Chicago, is a member has finally 
decided to build a saw mill at Eugene, Ore. Mr. Palmer 
controls considerable timber land in that section, and it 
was intended to build the mill several years ago, but for 
various reasons its erection has been postponed. 


C. L. Willey, the hardwood and veneer manufacturer, 
of Chicago, this week received a shipment of 425 African 
mahogany logs, which he bought at the October sales at 
Liverpool, England. Mr. Willey says that some of these 
logs are some of the finest he has ever been able to 
secure, and expects to get some unusually good veneer 
out of the lot. - 


R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., paid Chicago a be- 
tween-trains visit this week. Mr. Long is keeping a 
weather eye on manufacturing developments in the 
south, where, as is generally known, his company has a 
number of mills in operation cutting both long and 
shortleaf yellow pine. 


The Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., announces the appointment of John Mus- 
tard as assistant manager of sales for the east, in- 
eluding Pittsburg and territory east thereof, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Mr. Mustard has been with 
the Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company as district 
manager at Philadelphia for the last fifteen years. 


The Citizens’ Association, of Chicago, has made a re- 
port on harbor conditions in which it warmly supports the 
contentions recently made by the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and in resolutions which were unanimously adopted 
it has recommended that all existing center pier bridges 
be abolished and that in all bridges built hereafter there 
be a span of at least 200 feet from abutment to abut- 
ment, 


Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, Wash., the renowned 
and rotund secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, passed through Chicago, west- 
bound, on Monday of this week. While he has been at- 
tending to the interests of his constituents in Washing- 
ton the railroads have been misbehaving themselves and 


Mr. Beckman’s presence on the Pacific coast was urgently 
needed—hence his haste. 


E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, La., president of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, and C. D. Johnson, of 
St. Louis, vice president of the same corporation, were 
Chicago visitors this week. These gentlemen said 
they are well satisfied with current trade and that 
while the demand has not carried the lumbermen off 
their feet, everything considered it is as good as could 
be expected at this season of the year. 


George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is making preparations for the 
annual meeting of this association, which will be held in 
Chicago on February 17, 18 and 19 next. He reports 
that a large part or the time of the association will be 
taken up with a careful discussion of the code of ethics 
proposed at the lumber congress at Minneapolis last 
June. Mr. Hotchkiss expects an unusually large attend- 
ance of the retail dealers of Chicago at this meeting. 


E. E. Moberly, of the Anguera Lugber Company, of 
Chicago, and the Moberly-Cummings Cypress Company, 
left Chicago this week for New Orleans, from which 
point he will visit his company’s mill. Mr. Moberly has 
been abroad most of the year, returning to this country 
in September. His family are now in the east, where 
his children are attending school. Mr. Moberly will re- 
turn to Chicago later and again take up his residence in 
this city, it is hoped. 

The name of the Noble-Corwin Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, with offices in the Wolff building, 91 Dearborn 
street, has been changed to the Corwin Lumber Company. 
For the present the offices of the new company will 
remain at the same location. E. T. Corwin, formerly vice 
president of the company, is now president and his sister, 
Miss Grace M. Corwin, secretary and treasurer. E. T. 
Corwin and his sister have bought the stock of George 
G. Barrows and I, Scharbach. 

George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, 
and C. L. Cross, the eypress dealer of Chicago, both made 
short addresses at the dinner of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce last week at which reports were received 
from those who went on the southern trip of the asso- 
ciation. Both Mr. Pope and Mr. Cross thought the trip 
will result in a large increase in the lumber trade of 
Chicago, as they were enabled to get a better idea of the 
lumber industry of the south than they had had pre- 
viously. 

M. F. Parker, Chicago manager for the Industrial 
Lumber Company, returned recentiy from a trip through 
southern Indiana, and left the same day for a visit to 
the mills of his company and its main office at Beaumont, 
Tex. C. E. Borgeson, of the same company, recently 
made an extended trip through Wisconsin and reported 
upon his return that the retail trade in that section is 
badly in need of lumber, but is inclined to hold off until 
about January 1, at which time he expects a general rush 
of orders with proportionately advancing prices. 

Charles L. Strey, jr., son of Charles Strey, sr. (de 
ceased), for many years lumber buyer for the American 
Car & Foundry Company, of Chicago, Ill., and Edward 
H. Grobe, of Menomonie, Wis., recently entered the 
wholesale lumber commission business, with headquarters 
at Menomonie, Wis. In connection with handling native 
forest products, they are eastern representatives for sev 
eral well known west coast manufacturers of fir lumber, 
red cedar siding and shingles. Both men are well quali- 
fied and their friends wish them suecess in their new 
enterprise. 

George F. Wright, president of the Eagle Lumber 
& Power Company, of Baker City, Ore., was a’ visitor 
in Chicago during the week. Mr. Wright has been 
identified with some of the largest mine operators 
and power and construction companies of the west 
for several years. Primarily the purpose of the Eagle 
Lumber & Power Company was to develop water 
power. It has secured a valuable tract of pine timber 
in the vicinity of Baker City and is beginning the 
manufacture of iumber under favorable auspices. 

E. H. Crawford, of 8. Crawford & Sons, Cedar River, 
Mich., passed through Chicago last week on his. way to 
Pittsburg, where he will make his annual visit to his 
old home and relatives there. 8. Crawford & Sons are 
not only manufacturers of lumber but producers of about 
as wide a range of forest products as can be found 
anywhere in the country. They make and handle hem- 
lock, white pine, tamarack, spruce, norway pine and 
hardwood lumber, shingles, lath and railway ties and 
produce and handle bark, pulpwood and slabs. Cedar 
posts and poles constitute one of their specialties. 


J. C, Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
New York, N. Y., manufacturer and deaser in cypress, 
passed through. Chicago this week on his return from a 
visit to the Pacific coast, where he was looking over cer- 
tain properties in which he is concerned. He is espe- 
cially interested in British Columbia and for that reason 
suggested that it was not wise for him to express any 
decided opinion just now on the lumber tariff question, 
which is occupying so much attention. Mr. Turner was 
looking extremely well and was inclined to be opti- 
mistic regarding the business future. 


W. K. Linscott, general manager for the Mahogany 
Lumber & Transportation Company, of Mobile, Ala., 
spent several days in Chicago this week. Mr. Linscott’s 
company has in the past been engaged in the exporting 
of yellow pine, doing a large business in Bermuda, Cuba 
and Mexico. The company has its own vessels and is 
even at present enjoying a very fair business. ..owever, 
since the falling off in the export trade this company has 


decided to look to the interior for a market for some of 
its yellow pine, and Mr. Linscott’s visit to Chicago was 
made with a view of getting in line on the market con- 
ditions, stocks etc. of this territory. 

There was a pleasant family reunion in Chicago 
Tuesday evening when Ed Munger, of Leroy, Ill., man- 
ager of the EK. R. Darlington Lumber Company yard 
in that city, and his son, C. M. Munger, of Baltimore, 
Md., eastern representative of the Rock Island Sash 
& Door Works, at Rock Island, Lll., met by appointment 
as the younger Mr. Munger was on his way to Rock 
Island on a business trip. Ed Munger has long been a 
successful retailer in Illinois, and his son is following 
in his footsteps as an active and aggressive lumberman. 
The business of the Rock Island concern in the east 
has grown to such proportions that a warehouse is about 
to be opened in Baltimore. 

Committees from the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi 
cago and the teamsters’ union have held a number of 
conferences this week in regard to the making of con- 
tracts for teaming services during 1909. At all of these 
conferences the committee of the Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion has stood firmly against granting any concessions 
other than those made in the contract last year, by which 
the teamsters received $11 a week for a single team, $14 
for a double and $15 for a 3-horse team. The demands 
this year not only include a $1 advance over these wages, 
but insisted upon a number of other conditions which the 
lumbermen of Chicago were unwilling to grant. 

E. C. Lippman, manufacturer of hardwood lumber 
at Tupelo, Ark., visited Chicago and called upon the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday of this week. Mr. 
Lippman, who is Vicegerent Snark for the northeastern 
district of Arkansas, and who is prominent among the 
hardwood men of that section, recently invented a band 
saw guide which he is arranging to put on the market, 
and his visit to Chicago had to do with the arrangements 
for the manufacture of this machine, which he has named 
the ‘‘ Hoo-Hoo Guide.’’ Mr. Lippman says his invention 
has demonstrated its merit and it is the best and least 
complicated kind yet produced, and he believes that it 
will be given a hearty reception by users of band saws of 
all classes. 

The lumbermen of Chicago have during the last few 
weeks held a number of conferences in regard to securing 
a reduction of the basic rate on which lumber insurance 
is now figured in Chieago. The present basic rate of 
$1.75 a thousand prevailed at a time when practically 
all the lumber yards of Chicago were concentrated in 
one district. Inasmuch as these yards are now widely 
seattered, the luambermen feel that they should be granted 
a lower basic rate. A definite action is to be taken in the 
matter next January. At the present time the Lumber- 
men’s Association is placing the question before its 
trade associations in Chicago the members of which keep 
lumber in storage, and their indorsement is being asked 
for. 


J. C. Turner, head of the J. C. Turner Lumber Com 
pany, New York city, passed through Chicago this week 
on his way home, after a visit to Bellingham, Wash., 
where he is heavily interested in the H. L. Jenkins Lum 
ber Company. This concern had a big mill in Bellingham 
that was destroyed by fire some time ago with a loss of 
about $400,000, about half covered by insurance. Mr. 
Turner was accompanied by W. A. Burnham, who also is 
interested in the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company. The 
work of replacing the mill has been referred to a com 
mittee appointed from the board of directors. The H. 
L. Jenkins Lumber Company is one of the heaviest tim- 
ber owners in the west, having about 4,000,000,000 feet 
of stumpage in Washington and British Columbia. 


It will be of interest to the many friends of Sam E. 
Barr to know that he is again identified with the hard 
wood lumber trade of New York city. He is now acting 
as sales agent at that point for the Lily Lumber Com 
pany, of Hinton, W. Va., and has established his head 
quarters at No. 1 Madison avenue. It is Mr. Barr’s 
intention to do a general wholesale hardwood lumber 
business and he says he is able to pick up his old trade 
where he left last January. He will also handle maple 
and oak flooring and says business has started off with 
a rush and he has every reason to believe it will con- 
tinue. One of the first things Mr. Barr did after estab- 
lishing himself was to order a copy of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN delivered regularly at No. 1 Madison avenue. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, has 
issued to its salesmen one of the handsomest books of 
instructions ever issued by a lumber firm. The book, 
which is a pocket size, is bound in morocco and consists 
of about 200 pages, giving detailed instructions on every 
matter which may come up in the business of the sales- 
man with his customer. Instructions are given as to 
how to estimate on various bills of lumber and the vari- 
ous inspection rules connected with the southern pine 
trade are given in full. The book is issued with an idea 
of avoiding controversy, claims and other unpleasant ques- 
tions which occasionally arise and is in line with the 
policy of the Long-Bell Lumber Company not only to 
give its customers every possible advantage, but also 
to make the path of its numerous traveling salesmen 
as easy as possible. 


C. F. White, Seattle, Wash., general manager of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, of Cosmopolis, 
Wash., passed through Chicago this week on his way 
home. Mr. White was a member of the. Pacific coast 


delegation which appeared before the ways and means 
committee at Washington, D. C., to argue in behalf 
of the retention of the present duty on lumber. He 
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belongs to that class of men who take an active part 
in all matters pertaining to the general interests of 
the trade with which they are identified. He was 
chairman of the committee having in charge the 
formal protest of the western lumbermen against the 
increase of 10 cents a hundred pounds in the rates on 
lumber to the eastern markets. In his capacity of 
chairman he took a very active part in the fight 
through the courts and before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. His company is one of the largest 
operators in the west, with a modern plant at Cos- 
mopolis, Wash., at the upper end of Grays harbor. 

Bruce Odell, of Cummer, Diggins & Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., who acted as secretary of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association during its early 
career, passed through Chicago this week on his way 
to Minneapolis to attend a meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. Speaking of 
the influence of the Michigan forest fires he said that 
contrary to current reports the fires would not bring 
about an increase in production. Some of the timber 
scorched by the fires would be lost, particularly where 
an occasional tree had been damaged. Where a body 
of timber had been injured the loss would be occas- 
ioned by the extra cost of logging. He said it would 
not be practicable to build logging roads to such 
isolated tracts; that contracts were being made with 
independent loggers to get out the timber and that 
this in many cases would necessitate its transportation 
by wagon for a long distance. A prominent trait of 
Mr. Odell’s is one that is peculiar to the lumbermen 
who live in Cadillac. They all have an exceptionally good 
word to say for their city and the trade at large knows 
the high standing of the big lumber organizations 
with headquarters in that city. 





REMOVAL NOTICE. 


Cards are out announcing the removal of the head- 
quarters of Clark L. Poole & Co. to suite 600 Commer- 
cial National bank building. This firm is one of the 
largest handlers of timber bonds in the country, as the 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were informed last 
week in an article devoted to a consideration of Mr. 
Poole and his timber bond business. The old offices of 
the company were in the First National bank building, 
where they have been located for several years. The 
firm makes a specialty of timber bonds and has handled 
some of the largest issues ever put on the market. 





RECENTLY IN CHICAGO. 


Among the lumbermen who have been visitors on the 
Chicago trade during the last week may ve mentioned 
the following: 


W. Hf. Hines, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 

B. J. Throop, Throop-Martin Company, Columbia, Ohio. 

J. H. P. Smith, Ashland, Ky. 

Charles Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Company, Memphis, 
renn. 

J. F. Small, Columbus, Miss 

©. F. Uland, Markley & Miller, Mobile, Ala. 

W. V. Whitson, jr., McMinnville, Tenn. 

J. W. Elliott, Garwood, Mo. 

John Reitsch, Reitsch Bros.’ Company, Rockford, Ll. 

G. W. Jones, G. W. Jones Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis. 

Kodney E. Brown, W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

George L. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Robert Wayne, Bay Shore Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala. 





A JOINT PURCHASING OFFICE. 


A. L. Annes, who was for more than twenty years 
identified with the Curtis & Yale Company, being located 
at Wausau and Milwaukee, Wis., has severed his con- 
nection with that concern and opened an office in the 
Provident building, Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Annes will 
direct his attention to purchasing stock-for the Cream 
City Sash & Door Company, of Milwaukee; the Foster- 
Munger Company, of Chicago, and the Iroquois Door 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. The establishment of this 
office in the west was necessitated by the increased de- 
mand for west coast factory products, such as doors, 
molding, porch columns, porch rails and lumber. Mr. 
Annes is well fortified by reason of the experience gained 
through his long connection with the sash and door trade 
of the country to handle the business of the joint pur- 
chasing office in a manner satisfactory to all concerned. 

A branch office has been opened by the Fullerton- 
Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, of South Bend, Ind., 
at Huntington, W. Va. This branch will be in charge 
of P. A. Rutledge and is located in suite 603 Frederick 
building. The Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany is one of the largest dealers in hardwoods in the 
country and this departure merely serves as an example 
of its progress. 





TITANS OF THE WEST. 


J. M. Hotchkiss, president of Hobbs, Wall & Co., with 
headquarters in San Franciseo, Cal., was a Chieago 
visitor this week. Mr. Hotchkiss is also heavily in- 
terested in the Port Blakeley Mill Company, Port 
Blakeley, Wash. The plant of the latter company was 
wiped out by fire over a year ago and now is being 
replaced, Mr. Hotchkiss’ presence in the east being in 
connection with the selection of the machinery for 
this mill. The company has planned the building and 
new equipment in units instead of putting all the 
machinery under one roof. 

The mill of Hobbs, Wall & Co. is located at Crescent 
City, Del Norte county, California, in the heart of 
the northern portion of the redwood belt. It has been 
operated practically without interruption, although 
conditions have not been very satisfactory during the 





last ten months. Lately both price and demand have 
shown improvement. 

While in Chicago Mr. Hotchkiss had a conference 
with his associate, D. E. Skinner, president of the 
Port Blakeley Mill Company, who was in Washington, 
D. C., for some time, where he appeared before the con- 
gressional ways and means committee to argue in 
behalf of the retention of the lumber duty. Mr. 
Skinner is one of the hardest working men in the 
business. He has taken an active part in the many 
questions of general interest that are brought up from 
time to time when the welfare of the trade demands 
close attention by someone broad enough to speak 
not only for himself but for others. Mr. Skinner left 
Chicago Tuesday afternoon for his home in San Fran- 
cisco, and Mr. Hotchkiss a few days later for New 
York city. 





A TEXAS VISITOR. 


The present head of the ‘‘House of Thompson’’ of 
Texas, J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, brightened 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week by 
a brief visit. Mr. Thompson believes the demand for 
yellow pine in 1909 will be exceptionally heavy. He 
said the present inquiry was good for the season and 
that his company had all the business it could handle 
to advantage. The capacity of the mills whose prod- 
ucts are handled has been very heavily reduced by 
reason of the destruction of the plant at Doucette. 

September 1 ground was broken at Doucette, Tex., 
to replace the mill of the Thompson Bros. Lumber 
Company, destroyed by fire a few weeks earlier. This 
plant is nearing completion and will be ready for 
operation by January 1. The mill was built by Harry 
Badstuebner, who also built the mill at Sour Lake for 
the Thompson-Ford Lumber Company. This work has 
been carried on without interruption and the big, new 
double band mill with all modern auxiliary equipment 
will be ready for operation by January 1. This rec- 
ord speaks volumes for the mill builder and for the 
energy of those who direct the affairs of the Thomp- 
son Bros. Lumber Company. 

Mr. Thompson says Texas is in fine shape. This 
year the yield of rice, cotton, cane, corn and general 
produce has been exceptionally good. The farmers 
and planters are all well supplied with money and he 
believes they are merely waiting until after the first 
of the year to begin buying. The demand in Texas 
for the last two years has been very light. Consump- 
tion, basing the statement on the reports of shipments 
into Texas, has not shown to very good advantage, 
decreases of 30 to 40 percent in the quantity shipped 
being reported from month to month. Tue people of 
the southwest have had good crops and no good and 
satisfactory reason exists for their rema ning out of 
the market any longer. Mr. Thompson says the nature 
of the reports coming in from different sections of 
the country indicates a decidedly stronger feeling with 
respect to next year’s business in all lines, particu- 
larly in the building line. 





REPRESENTATIVE OF A GROWING IDAHO 
CONCERN. 


A. J. Wilson, secretary of the Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany, of Spokane, Wash., was in Chicago Friday of last 
week on his return from an eastern trip. He was a dele- 
gate of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at 
the tariff hearing in Washington on the previous week, 
and from the capital went to"New York for a few days. 
The mills of the Fidelity Lumber Company are at New- 
port, Ida., on the Pend d’Oreille river, and on the Spo- 
kane Falls & Northern road, about eighty miles north of 
Spokane. The company has been in business only about 
four years, but it has gathered together about 300,000,- 
000 feet of timber, which it is holding and is cutting 
largely from the Priest river forest reserve. Mr. Wilson, 
who is one of the chief owners of stock in the company, 
expresses himself as well pleased by the arrangement 
with the Forest Service, though his company has to pay 
what in the west are considered rather high prices for 
logs and has to clean up after its logging operations. 
There is no risk to timber involved and the Forest 
Service handles its business in a reasonable and satis- 
factory way. The mill at Newport is a leased mill, 
which is about worn out, consequently the company is 
building another mill on the opposite side of the river, 
in Washington, to which site the Great Northern road 
is building a spur line about two and one-half miles 
long, and incidentally relocating part of its track to 
avoid a bad eurve across the Pend d’Oreille river. The 
falls of the Pend d’Oreille are above the plant of the 
Fidelity Lumber Company and for a mile or two above 
the mill there is a wide and deep river with little cur- 
rent, so that logs are easily held. 





CHANGE IN ‘‘LIDGERWOOD LOGGING’’ PER- 
SONNEL. 


Some changes which have recently been effected in the 
personnel of the logging machinery department of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company indicate that this 
company is fully prepared to meet the ever increasing 
requirements of lumbermen for improved and absolutely 
up-to-date steam logging machinery. : 

H. C. Crawford, previously with the Russel Wheel & 
Foundry Company, and the Clyde Iron Works, who has 
no doubt had more experience in the manufacture, intro- 
duction and sale of logging machinery than any other 
person not previously connected with the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Company, has been added to the force 
in New York, as assistant to J. H. Dickinson, and A. 8. 
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Following are a 
Few Items we can 


Ship Promptly: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 
All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 14x4 & }4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 





Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 712-13 Lowman Bldg. 


California Representative, DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market, St , San Francisco. 
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R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
and Shingles. 








Don’t Overlook Us 


— if you are looking for quick 
= and satisfactory service on 


Fir, Cedar and Spruce 
‘Red Cedar Shingles 


Car and Cargo Shippers 


Nelson Lumber Company, 


862-3-4 Empire Building 
Seattle, U. S. A. 











Mills at 
Tacoma, Washington 
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LUMBER—SHINGLES 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


f yi, Robert S. Wilson, 


s/ 1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
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CUSAVANNAR BLOW PIPE CO.10 
f@. Results Count 


more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us, 


tee SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 


543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. 





















lag PORTLAND, OREGON, “a! 


_ {Oregon 
Pine...... 


SHIP TIMBER, 
DECKING. 


BARGE AND 
BOAT TIMBER. 














Proper Quality and Correct Manufacture 
Rough or Dressed. 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Branch Sales Office, 201 Scott Bullding, SALT LAKE, UTAH. 


























THE 
| Mors & Briggs Lumber Co. 


OFFICES : 
409-410 Board of Trade, PORTLAND. 
824-5-6 Central Bldg., LOS ANGELES. 
MILLS : 
Portland, Oregon, Foot of Hull Street. 
Raymond, Washington. 
Manufacturers and Shippers by Rail and Water— 
OREGON and WASHINGTON FIR 
SPRUCE and CEDAR AIR and KILN 
DRIED PRODUCTS. LUMBER, 
SHINGLES, R. R. TIES, COLUMNS, 
CROSS ARMS, POLES and PILING. 


— WRITE” PORTLAND 


FIR LUMBER 






































PORTLAND, - 


OREGON. 


FIR LUMBEIR 


827 Chamber of PORTLAND, 
Commerce Bldg. OREGON. 


F. C. Graham Lumber Company. 
TO MAKE MONEY frans actuary for touring 


*ke amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
test of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
tad for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Williams, who has been with the company for the last 
two years at the Atlanta and New York offices, has gone 
to New Orleans to assist Chauncey French of Woodward, 
Wight & Co., Ltd., in looking after the interests of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company in that district. 

Mr. Crawford will relieve Mr. Dickinson of a large 
part of the work in the management of sales, leaving 
him free to devote the greater part of his time to de- 
vising, designing and developing new types of ma- 
chinery. 

The company controls a total of sixty logging ma- 
chinery patents embodying the work of practical log- 
gers from every part of the world. 

The first cableway skidder, built twenty years ago, 
was a Lidgerwood, as were also the first logging en- 
gines used in the swamps of the south and upon the 
Pacific coast. Today Lidgerwood logging machinery is 
used in every important lumbering district in the world. 





FOREST CONSERVATION WORK AT THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 3.—That the advocates of 
establishing two immense parks in the Appalachians of 
the south and the White mountains of New England will 
carry on their fight in Congress this winter with un- 
abated vigor is indicated by the plan to begin activities 
on the third day of the impending session. 

Next Wednesday friends of the project will go before 
the house committee on agriculture, asking that the 
Brandegee bill, or a similar measure, to authorize the 
establishment of these parks, be reported favorably at 
an early day. 

The hearings were requested by Phillip W. Ayres, state 
forester of New Hampshire. Acting thereon, Repre- 
sentative Charles F. Scott, of Kansas, chairman of the 
committee on agriculture, has called a meeting of that 
committee, in which a large number of members of the 
National Forestry Association will participate. 





Big Workers for Forests. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1—The conservation com- 
mission, consisting of forty-eight members, among whom 
are many United States senators and representatives, 
today held its first meeting since:it was organized last 
spring at the congressional library. The purpose of the 
present meeting is to prepare a report of the work of the 
last season for the President, who has promised to take 
it as the basis of a special message to Congress. 

The commission is divided into four sections, which 
deal respectively with the subjects of water, land, forests 
and minerals. The mineral section was under considera- 
tion today and J. A. Holmes of the geological survey, 
who is secretary for that section, presented an elaborate 
report covering the operations of his section. 


Orne 
Will Help Save Forest. 

WASHINGTON, D. €., Dee. 2.—Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, who is a member of the subcommittee of the national 
conservation commission, has just returned from a trip 
through the Appalachian mountains with the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. He arrived in Washington 
yesterday for the winter, and is at the Raleigh. The 
senator covered many hundreds of acres of forest lands 
in the mountains, riding horseback most of the time. 
The senator said: 

The region through which we traveled is covered princi 
pally by hardwood timber. There are some few farms on 
the mountainsides, but many of them have been abandoned. 
because of the erosion that has followed the clearing off of 
the trees. I think it is the duty of the government to con 
serve these lands, and I am heartily in favor of the Appa 
lachian forest reserve proposition which is pending in Con 
gress. Unless the United States takes hold of the matter, 
it will not be many years before the timber will be cut, 
with the result that floods will become more frequent and 
the resources of that region ruined. 

Under the control of the forest service, and with the in 
telligent supervision that will follow the acquisition of that 
great region by the federal government, the forests will be 
properly looked after and the product marketed in a scien 
tific manner. The people of the west are growing to appre 
ciate what the forest policy of the government means to 
them, and it is about time that the eastern section should 
reap some of the benefits of that wise policy. 


NO DECISION IN LOG RATE CONFERENCE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Dee. 2.--At a meeting Wednesday 
afternoon of Evansville lumber manufacturers and C. C, 
Cameron, general freight agent of Illinois Central. rail- 
road, in regard to advance in freight on logs on the 
road south of this city, no decision was reached. Manu- 
facturers say this is to be regretted, as they will cer- 
tainly move their mills from here unless the railroad 
company gives in. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 34. 

Trade in some items has fallen off, lowering quota- 
tions, while in other kinds of lumber there has been 
unusual improvement. A large proportion of the trade 
this week has come from the manufacturing and other 
corporations and one of the most encouraging features 
has been the entrance of a number of the principal 
sash and door concerns into the market. Northern 
pine has maintained its position and shop lumber in 
particular has improved. 

Hardwoods show but little change with the excep- 
tion of both plain and quarter sawed oak, for which 
a very heavy demand has sprung up and on which 
prices are advancing steadily. Cypress has shown a 
greater improvement than any other kind of lumber 
during the week as the manufacturing concerns 
throughout the middle west which use this wood have 








begun to make large contracts for next year’s de- 
livery. 

In Chicago and surrounding territory the open win- 
ter has resulted in a continuance of building opera- 
tions and local orders on all classes of building mate- 
rial have been fairly satisfactory to the dealers. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
, ~--17ra by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 28. 


Lumber. Shingles. 








1908 PER PU ee Pry nen 38,902,060 9,976,000 
ME Sires sean: Soca can ceaaes 40,952,000 ° 14,562,000 
PI, 0. sind se end Kb eato 2,050,000 4,586,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 28. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
A ae ee ee eee 1,827,708,000 511,132,000 
re Tere eT emereeee 461,937,000 


Increase 
Decrease 


ry ee eae 508,850,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMEER 28, 
Lumber. 


49,195,000 


Shingles. 


BE ale so ko Rae a eel aes 14,288,000 11,662,000 
SEE i 6.0 nth ne Soin > i a aida ei ea ta 11,702,000 9,546,000 


a reer re rrr re 


2,586,000 2,116,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 28, 


Lumber. Shingles. 
Ns arietere iA ele ae ate lear 686,923,000 482,653,000 
____ OE Ee gS ot FE ES 919,524,000 440,157,000 
DOERR. s. 6:d ca Wiwad ew ena Dee ess 42,496,000 


Re ee pee 232,601,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Lumber. 
Week ending November 28.... 6,215,000 
From Jan. 1 to Nov. 28, 1908.. 310,861,000 


16,119,500 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended December 2 were: 


CLAsSS— No. Value. 


en ee a eae 12 6,900 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000........... s4 244,050 
5,000 and under eS eee 39 246,250 
10,000 and under 0 eee 24 $32,500 
25,000 and under a 7 264,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... hes 3 178,000 
Patten, James A., manufacturing plant... 1 250,000 
Cosmopolitan Electric Co., power house... 1 300,000 
Cook County Hospital, hospital... .. ae 1 223,000 
EE ere ee eee covesssvece See § 206700 
Average valuation for week..... ete 11,888 
rotals previous week........... . 322 1,411,050 
Average valuation previous week... sate 11,566 
Totals corresponding week, 1907..... 7s 348,900 
Average valuation corresponding weck, 
MO a cickees cutie te shaeaes ive ies ta 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dee. 2, 1908...... 9,198 
Totals corresponding perlod, 1907 . 7,469 
Totals corresponding period, 1906... ..7,769 
Totals corresponding period, 1905 6,652 
Totals corresponding period, 1904 5,273 
Totals corresponding period, 1902... ..4,907 
Totals corresponding period, 1902 . 4,812 








Northern Pine. 


a etetintitietin thal 
Chicago. Shop material has been an active item in 
the northern pine list. Demand from the country 
yards for both in white pine and norway piece stuff 
has been steady. Prices on thick clears, selects and 
shop stock have held firm throughout the week, 
with a strong advancing tendency. White pine box 
and coffin boards are searce this winter and full list 
prices are being asked. The lower grades are not in 
as strong demand as a few weeks ago, but practically 
no price concessions are being made. White pine 
building material is in request, but supplies are light 
and it is difficult to fill orders from country yards 
Norway fencing is selling freely at from $21 to $26, 
according to width. Norway flooring. and siding are 
quiet and prices remain about the same as a few 
weeks ago. 
“oer 
Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions in this territory are 
quiet and trade very light, but there are several out 
side factors that produce a better feeling among north 
ern pine men. ‘The swift change on the west coast 
that las produced the upward price movement there, 
leads pine men to have greater faith than ever in 
the value of their stocks. Their high grade lumber 
is not so plentiful as to encourage price cutting, and 
as for low grade stocks, the present prices are so low 
that they have tempted some large buyers to get into 
the market. Some good orders have been placed and 
the inquiry is brisk. With hemlock going up and yel 
low pine apparently firmer, the white pine manufac 
turers have every reason to hang on to their stocks for 
next spring’s trade. Building demand in the twin 
cities continues to take some of the surplus stock, 
but winter weather set in this week and will dis- 
courage the continuance of operations. 
———eeeerer 
Saginaw Valley. The volume of business is expand 
ing. Railroads are getting more calls for cars and re- 
port the movement of lumber growing active. The 
market holds firm without material change. Boxes 
are called for freely and there is a good movement 
in doors, sash and general building material. Wood 
working factories and planing mills report returning 
normal conditions and are generally well employed. 
The estimate is for a 30 percent increase in the vol 
ume of business in pine this winter over that of last. 
SOOO 
Buffalo, N. ¥. People who do not handle white pine 
in this market are much inclined to say that it is dead 
and that some other woods are fast taking its place, 
but the local dealers do not seem to be worrying 
about the future. Stocks have been put into pretty 
fair shape by recent receipts and dealers say that 
they are ready for a good trade that is bound to 
come after the first of the year. Already the demand 
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has increased in anticipation of an advance in prices, 
but small orders are the’ ones that are welcome. 





Eastern Spruce. 


New York. The spruce market is uniformly strong 
and its continued progress for the last four weeks is 
undoubtedly due to the low stocks carried in this city 
and vicinity since last spring. Another feature which 
retailers say should not be overlooked in that up to 
November 1 spruce prices were low enough to create 
considerable substitution on hemlock business, which 
resulted in heavy depletion o fspruce stocks while 
hemlock stood still. The advances made recently in 
spruce have switched much business back into regular 
channels, so that spruce will not have that advantage. 
There has been a fair demand from builders in view of 
the open winter, but most new business booked by 
wholesalers has been for stocking up. purposes, so that 
when this is satisfied a little quietness will undoubt- 
edly result. No one, however, expects spruce prices 
to be a cent lower than they are today. 





——eaeeeee 


Boston, Mass. The market is firm, but demand is 
not active. At the high prices many buyers take only 
small lots as they need the lumber. It is thought that 
the high level now ruling can not hold many weeks 
more, but advices from mill sections show light stocks. 
Wholesalers still report it difficult to place orders for 
quick delivery. While such conditions exist prices will 
not be lower. There has been a large schedule for 
planking in the market this week. Frames, 9-inch and 
under, are firmly held at $26. Demand at this figure 
is mostly confined to aetual wants, although retailers 
whose stocks are getting low have thought it good 
policy to replenish their stocks somewhat. It is 
not regarded as unsafe to make sales unless the seller 
is sure just where he can get his lumber. In a few 
cases where the order is somewhat difficult to fill deal- 
ers have asked $27 and received it. Random is selling 
at higher prices and demand is better than it has been. 
Spruce boards are in moderate call. 


White Cedar. 


—————— rw? 





Chicago. Prices on cedar poles, all sizes, are un- 
changed. Inquiry is steady but the volume of orders 
received is materially under that of the same season 
a year ago, Traction companies were expected to re- 
sume building this winter, but orders for poles from 
this souree have been very light. Judging from the 
inquiry little or no improvement in the demand for 
small poles can be looked for until late in the spring. 
The telephone and telegraph companies continue to buy 
only those poles needed for immediate use and are not 
making any contracts for future delivery. 

With the approach of cold weather throughout the 
middle west, the demand for posts is falling off, but as 
supplies are light prices on all shipments are being held 
firmly. 

eee, 

Minneapolis, Minn. Surprising volume of inquiry 
for posts is reported by some of the producers here. 
It is not only ecming from southern territory, but 
from retail yards clear up in North Dakota. This can 
nly mean that the buyers like the present price 
juotations and are certain of enough advance in prices 
«fore spring to pay them for carrying the stock and 
furnish a profit. Little is doing in poles and there 
re big stocks of them on hand, so the logging opera- 
‘ions under way are directed with a view to getting 
out a fair stock of posts but as few poles as possible, 
onsistent with the work. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Inquiry for the better grades of oak, gum 
ind one or two other hardwoods, which are necessary 
n manufacturing operations, has been satisfactory. 
lhere has been little inclination on the part of the 
arge corporations to put in any stock of hardwood 
lumber. The tendeney to hold prices firm is still evi- 
deneed by quotations which are being sent out. Prac- 
tically no concessions are being granted on the better 
vrades of oak and some of the other hardwoods are 
ilso being firmly held. 

Quarter sawed oak is becoming scarcer every day 
and difficulty is being experienced by the furniture 
and finish manufacturers in securing supplies neces- 
sary. As a result, prices are not only being strongly 
maintained, but so far as figured woods are concerned, 
are advaneing. Sales have been made this week at 
higher prices than at any time for several months. 
Quarter sawed red oak is fully as hard to secure as 
the white. 

Plain sawed white oak in firsts and seconds is active 
and prices on the upper grades are practically as high 
as those secured a year ago. In both plain and quar- 
ter sawed oak, in the upper grades, there has been a 
full recovery from the depressed conditions existing 
during the last year and that from now on an advance 
can be looked for. 

Firsts and seconds basswood is being held at about 
the same prices as a year ago. Lower grades are sell- 
ing at comparatively low prices. 

Neither the furniture nor piano people are buying 

much walnut at present. Prices are being shaded. 
Veneer manufacturers are in the market for figured 
wood, 


Supplies of cherry here are large. Implement manu- 
facturers are buying for present needs only and some 
shading of prices is being done. Firsts and seconds 
are scare and the furniture manufacturers are taking 
practically all offered at satisfactory prices. 

Beach is selling better than at any time during the 
last year and prices are advancing steadily on the bet- 
ter grades. A number of new uses for this wood have 
recently been found, resulting in a steady increase in 
demand. 

Birch is quiet. 
manufacturers. 

Flooring manufacturers continue to lay in supplies 
of hard maple at low prices. 

Chestnut in all grades is dull. Casket manufactur- 
ers, the largest buyers, have been out of the market 
for several weeks. Report states they do not intend 
to buy before January. 

The better grades of cottonwood are quiet and about 
the only trading being done in this market is on the 
lower grades, suitable for box material, for which 
fairly satisfactory prices are being secured. 

Red gum throughout the list has continued to im- 
prove. From present indications it is believed the 
demand for this lumber will be fairly steady. Better 
quotations on the high grades of red sum have been 
secured during the last two weeks than at any time 
during the year. 


Principal buyers are the furniture 


OPP 
Minneapolis, Minn. Strength in all items of the 
hardwood list is reported. Northern hardwoods are 
scarce in almost every description. Birch and bass- 
wood are the most abundant, but both have been ad- 
vancing in price lately on steady buying. Oak is also 
stiffer, both in quartered and plain. The sash and 
door factories have been completing their purchases 
for late contracts and the furniture factories have 
been getting into the market some lately. 
SOO 
St. Louis, Mo. The improvement in this market has 
been remarkably satisfactory. Ideal logging condi- 
tions have stimulated increased production, especially 
in the better grade of woods. Little or no attention 
is being paid to the lower grade woods just now. There 
is a firmer feeling in the gum market, a scarcity in 
firsts and seconds being responsible for a slight ad- 
vance in price. The market price on quartered oak 
has about regained the normal. Stocks everywhere are 
low and broken, and a sudden stoppage of logging 
weather would send prices soaring. 
—_—eeereee 
Nashville, Tenn. Gain of strength is shown in this 
section from week to week. An upward tendency is 
manifested all along the line. Reports from distribut- 
ing centers are encouraging and buyers are becoming 
more active. Retail men say that while there has 
been no special improvement, the tone of the market 
is better and they anticipate good things after the 
first of the year, with a return to normal conditions 
by spring at the latest. Several large orders -have 
been made by the railroads during the last. week, one 
of the good indications of the present situation. The 
manufacturers continue optimistic. There is a con- 
tinued good demand for high grade hardwoods and 
prices continue firm. It is expected that there will be 
a material decrease in the output now that winter is 
here, which will tend to increase prices. Export busi- 
ness in hardwoods has considerably improved and the 
exporters are beginning to get active. 


——eeooer> 


New York. Inquiries are rather quiet and orders are 
for small quantities only. The furniture trade is 
slowly getting into better shape, but while inquiries 
from this source are inereasing, very few look for 
much buying before early spring. Meanwhile the 
trend of present purchases is sufficiently strong to in- 
dicate unquestionably higher prices at an early date 
and no one is anxious to push stocks even at this 
slightly improved prices. Local stocks are exceed- 
ingly moderate, and the most urgent business is for 
quartered oak, ash and good grades of poplar and 
chestnut. Plenty of low grade stock is noticed in all 
lines and prices are irregular. Manufacturers seem 
to have any quantity of cheap material on hand, with 
little or no eall for it. Maple and birch are still 
offered freely at prices which ought to be tempting. 

OOS 

Baltimore, Md. The hardwood trade enters upon the 
last month of the current year in a much better state 
that it began 1908. The improvement is to be found 
not so much in a brisk demand for stocks and in a 
heavy movement, than in a feeling of hopefulness and 
encouragement, which this division of the business 
lacked for a long time. The domestic situation ap 
pears far more promising than it did not so long ago, 
while the outlook abroad is better than even the most 
sanguine shippers had dared to hope. The mills are 
continuing the policy of making more lumber, so as 
to be prepared for the accelerated movement, when it 


does come. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. Demand for car oak and the better 
grades of poplar and chestnut is active, and there is 
life in all lines, only the lower grades showing a sur- 
plus of stock offered and at slightly weaker prices than 
a year ago. The situation is steadily improving, how- 
ever, and hardwood dealers are making sales with 
caution regarding long time contracts. 

OBB 

Philadelphia, Pa. Yards,are stocking up before 
prices get any higher, and the numerous difficulties 
which usvally attend the winter season appear to inter- 
fere with transportation. Poplar, oak and basswood, 
better grades, continue to hold good reputation; ash 
has become a little easier and culls’ hold up well. 
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John O’Brien Land & Lumber Co. 
Pine and Hardwoods 


115 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Telephone, Harrison 1120 


Hardwood Mills Lumber Company 


. WHOLESALERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS sovurHeErn 


1120 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 








W.A. Messer Lumber Co. 


Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 


YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 








LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
C. L. CROSS, carcxeor ret: 


Sales Agent, Loulsiana Red Cypress Co. 


‘Phone Harrison 810. 











W. L. SERRELL 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


1646 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 











J.L.Lane & Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK 2° YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 


Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO, ILL. 








Wisconsin Hemlock 
Michigan White Cedar 


C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








Log Run 
Poplar 


All Thicknesses. 
Send us your list with prices. 


CHICAGO 
CAR 
LUMBER 
COMPANY, 


Pullman Building, 


CHICAGO. 

















WANTED-MAN, AGE 35 TO 40 YEARS 
Fairly well experienced handling small southern mill; rea- 
sonable salary and interest in business to right party; give 
reference, full particulars. 

ddress “J. 21,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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EASTERN OFFICES —213-4-5-6 Colorado Bidg., Washington. D. C. 
WESTERN OFFICES—National Bank of Commerce Building, Tacoma, Washington 
Mutual Life Building, Seattle, Washington 


PENFIELD, BLATTNER & CHESTER 
LAWYERS 


Practice before Interstate Commerce Commission of Washington, 
D. C., in cases involving excessive rates and dis- 
crimination against shippers. 














arDal Lumber Co. | 


W. M. CARPENTER, President. 
R. H. PROCTOR, Vice-President. 
E. H. DALBEY, General Manager. 


Sole Agent for Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
Manufactyrers of 


LONG LEAF P| N E 


AND N. a 
Specialties : Long Timbers, Car Sills & Kiln Dried Boards. 


CHICAGO. | 





Gicedenetes Building. 








ALL BOX MAKERS 
SASH AND DOOR MFRS. 
Should use our 


Gorrugated Fasteners 


Made in Coils or Cut to Any Length 
Write for Samples and Prices 


E. A. W. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JAMES B. ARCHER, Sales Agent 
1048 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK 12 Great St, Helens. LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 











LEWIS DILL & | KILN DRIED NORTH 


COMPANY CAROLINA AND 
BALTIMORE, MD. LONG LEAF 








wwocrence” | YELLOW PINE 

















[IRM SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















Our advice 
Pay the price 
Buy the Best 
Forget the rest. 
We need YOUR business. You need 
OUR shingles. Write us. 


GREAT NORTHERN MILL CO. 


American Bank Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Each day’s run means 
600 M of the best 
shingles made, 


as 


Telecode. 





SAS 








DO YOU KNO when you are going to 
need a car of shingles? 

Send us your order 
now, stating grade, size of car and when shipment 
is to be made. Before loading the car we will ad- 
vise you the market price by wire. This enables you 
to get your shingles “right” on any market and also 
when you need them. Allour regular custom- 
ers send orders this way, and if it pays them it will 
pay you. We have cars in transit all the time. 


FRED. A. ENGLAND 
407-8-9 Lumber Cxchange Bidg., Seattle, Wash- 








Telecode 


























Among the hardwood consuming industries the flooring 
and indoor finish factories keep fairly active; the fur- 
niture manufacturers about medium. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Business in hardwoods was not as 
satisfactory the latter part of November as in the 
opening days, and just now it is dragging. Quarter 
sawed white oak is the strong feature of the market, 
and the constant inquiries for good figured stuff has 
developed the fact that there is not much available, 
especially in good widths, what is offering is usually 
very narrow. Prices are very strong, while fancy 
prices are readily obtained for choice stock. Chestnut 
is in good supply for manufacturers’ use, but good, 
clear stock for builders’ and interior finish is not plen 
tiful. Sound wormy is strong, with a tendeney to get 
a little more money for good stuff. Poplar is in good 
supply for ordinary stock, but good clean, wide stock 
is not plentiful. Prices are strong and higher. Bass 
wood and buckeye are plentiful, with no change in 
prices. Ash is accumulating, as is hickory, owing to 
the slow trade at present in the wagon making indus- 
try, but all are cheerful holders of the stocks accumu 
lated, as the prospects for an early demand are ex 
ceedingly good. Cottonwood is in good supply, and no 
change in price. Cypress is in fair demand for light 
manufacturers’ and builders’ wants, but heavy stock is 
rather slow. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Reports indicate a scarcity in the 
better grades of most hardwoods and a general firm- 
ness throughout the list. Quartered oak is particu 
larly strong and the better grades of plain sawed stock 
are selling at stiff prices. Some orders are reported as 
being hard to place even at good prices. Poplar looks 
well and the feeling is better throughout the market. 
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Columbus, Ohio. Prices remain strong and show an 
advancing tendency. Dry stocks are light in all lines 
and in some eases the shortage is unusual, but it is 
thought that when general business returns to normal 
conditions supplies will be adequate. At this time 
of year buying is generally so light that fluctuations 
in prices are not important. Poplar and oak continues 
strong. Manufacturers are asking higher prices, but 
buyers hesitate to pay them and seem disposed to wait 
for future developments before placing any important 
orders. Gum holds steady and shows no tendeney to 
move in either direction. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Hemlock dimension and boards have been 
fairly active this week. Prices of hoards have ranged 
from $18 to $19 for No. 1, aceording to width, and 
from $14 to $15 for No. 2. A few orders have been 
placed by railroad companies for bridge and main- 
tenance-of-way material. Demand for piece stuff is 
light and some concessions have been made. No. 1 
hemlock piece stuff in 2x4’s, 2x6’s and 2x8’s has sold 
during the last week from $12 to $21, aceording to 
length. No. 2 piece stuff is comparatively quiet, al- 
though some local orders are being received at consid 
erable concessions off the list. 

——oreraeraer 

New York. Suburban dealers, feeling that February 
1 will see much higher prices than now prevail, are 
buying rather liberally and laying up considerable 
stock. There is absolutely no question of a big spring 
demand upon yards in all northern New Jersey, Long 
Island and Westchester county towns, and the yards 
are preparing for it. Reports from manufacturing 
points indicate no heavy stocks, although the prob- 
ability of higher prices at an early date is stimulating 
millmen to much activity. While hemlock boards are 
probably the strongest on the list, there is a firm de- 
mand for 2x4s, 

Euffalo, N. Y. Hemlock continues to be one of the 
active woods in this market and although dealers seem 
to have given up the idea of an advance in price right 
away, the fact that they are not taking orders for 
delivery after the first of the year rather firms up the 
opinion that the advance will come at that time. Some 
large orders are reported, but the small orders are in- 
creasing in number. Stocks are in pretty fair shape 
as the last cargo from the lake is now in. 


———eeeee 


Pittsburg, Pa. More sales have been made during 
the last week at list than for a year. Demand con- 
tinues strong, particularly in the east, and stocks are 
not large. In some instances certain sizes are un- 
usually scarce. The average price now asked is less 
than $1 off the last Pittsburg list, and this is for large 
and attractive orders. The confidence is strong that 
full list will rule before February. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. No change in prices has been made this 
week. Except in the best grades, there is a tendency 
to make slight concessions on large orders. Both bevel 
and drop siding are in fair demand and all classes of 
building material are selling freely. Manufacturing 
concerns are not buying shop lumber as heavily as ex- 
pected, but quotations on this class of material are be- 
ing firmly held. Supplies of poplar here are unusually 
light for this season and the only item on the list in 
which the supplies are commensurate. with the expected 
demand is wagon box boards which have been shipped 
in in large quantities during the last few months. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Poplar seems to keep pace with the 
other hardwoods in this market and is always men- 
tioned with either plain or quartered oak. Yardmen 
are reporting a good demand with a little better call 
for the low grades. Jobbers say that it is difficult to 
place an order of, any size with the southern mills 
unless it is for immediate shipment. Locally, good 
grades are scarce and the price is firm. 

BOO Ow 

Baltimore, Md. The improvement in the poplar 
trade continues and lumter is now in fair demand. 
Of late the box makers and other consumers have been 
calling for increased stocks to meet the current re 
quirements, while the foreign demand in particular 
has shown decidedly more spirit. There is still plenty 
of room for improvement, but conditions are far more 
promising than they have been, and a general disposi- 
tion exists on the part of dealers to get in shape to 
care for materially augmented needs. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. A few cars of tank stock have been sold 
here this week. Railroads have out a number of in 
quiries for fir car siding and roofing, but no large deals 
have been made in this class of material. If anything, 
prices are sagging a few points on almost all grades of 
fir, with the possible exception of car material, and on 
all desirable orders slight concessions are being offered. 
from reports received the western mills are evidently 
doing everything possible to hold up quotations and 
as a result sales have fallen off. Timbers are dull as 
the railroads are buying but little of this class of stuff. 
The number of transit cars of fir lumber is increasing 
steadily and this has brought about a slightly weaker 
condition in the market. 

BAP 

Minneapolis, Minn. Representatives of west coast 
mills all have notice of sweeping advances in the list. 
They say that the wholesale trade in the far north 
west seems to have awakened all at once to realize 
that they have been enjoying a pretty good trade and 
that their stocks are actually low. Red cedar siding 
has scored a $2 advance, and all firm lumber is up, 
the advances making lumber $2 to #4 higher than 
it was a month ago. Flooring seems searce 
There is a good demand which is not cheeked by the 
advance, but little of it seems to come from this im 
mediate territory. Dimension is higher and is in some 
aemand from points farther east. 





or so 


_— eee 
Seattle, Wash. Demand for Pacifie coast lumber 
produets is getting better each week and = millmen 


throughout this state are holding out for better prices 
and a number of good orders have been taken at an 
advance. Inquiries have been much more numerous 
the last week or two than for several mouths, and as 
the mills are not inclined to take on business that will 
keep them busy for more than two or three weeks, it 
would indicate that they expect better prices will com: 
with the demand of next year. Cargo business, coast 
wise and foreign, continues exceptionally good. 
OOO ee 

Tacoma, Wash. Manufacturers report orders plenti 
ful and the volume of trade steadily increasing. Th 
market is strong, prices firm and the outlook fine for 
fall and winter. The demand for vessels indicates not 
so much foreign buying just now as there has been, but 
cargo mills have considerable business ahead. Califor- 
nia is buying and the eastern demand mending rapidly 
Local prices are due to advance soon. It seems to by 
realized that it will be a long time before there wil 
be as good a time to buy lumber as right now and that 
an advance in prices is imminent. There is no cat 
trouble. Fir logs are stiff. Standing timber is in «dk 
mand as one of the best and surest of profitable in 
vestments and considerable inquiry is reported in thi 


line. 

Portland, Ore. Demand continues brisk for thi 
time of year. Foreign trade is picking up rapidly, 
number of large orders having been placed during th: 
week. California orders are increasing, but rail busi 
ness is quiet, although this is said to be expected at 
this time. Loggers report logs firm at unchange: 
prices. Millwork is meeting with a good demand 
Shhingles are still at low prices but a better deman: 
is anticipated before long. 


OLD OD ODD 
Kansas City, Mo. Wholesalers who handle Coas 
stock report improvement at the mills. Orders fo 


railroad material and coastwise shipment are numer 
ous, although there is no great demand for yard stock 
All fir flooring is more or less scarce, and Nos, 1 and 

vertical grain flooring especially so. Prices are gradi 
ally improving, and about 50 percent of the mills hav: 
recently stiffened prices on an average of about $1 : 
thousand. While present demand in the Kansas Cit) 
territory is not active, good inquiry is reported, an 
jobbers look for considerable buying of yard stoe! 
within the next thirty to sixty days. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. A reversal of conditions that have pre 
vailed during the last three months has characterize: 
the yellow pine market this week. Dimension stock 
which has up to the last few days been extremely 
scarce and on which higher quotations have prevaile: 
is in less demand than almost any item in the pine 
market and as a result there has been some decline !! 
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quotations. A number of southern mills have been in 
continuous operation for the last six or eight weeks and 
have been able to accumulate considerable stock. 

Railroads are sending in sufficient small orders to 
keep the mills busy on bridge and other maintenance- 
of-way material. There is also a fair demand for car 
stuff, both for repair and new work. 

The country and line yard trade is quiet. Orders for 
mixed cars are being received in fairly good volume, 
the extent of yard business is not as large as hoped 
for this month. Timbers are fairly firm and consider- 
able piece stuff is being bought by the railroads. Edge 
green flooring does not show the strength it did the 
latter part of November and considerable shading of 
quotations is being done. On the lower grades of floor- 
ing, however, there is a fair demand and prices are 
being held firm. The country yards have not stocked 
up on yellow pine to any large extent and are expected 
to buy more freely before the spring building season 
commences, 

Local trade in Chicago on all classes of building 
material has been fairly satisfactory and the yards here 
report that they are entirely satisfied with the volume 
of trade. 

SOON Se 

St. Louis, Mo. The buying season for this year is 
over. Winter weather checks building operations; the 
holidays and invoice time are at hand, when dealers 
want as little stock on hand as possible, especially fol- 
lowing a poor business year in the yellow pine trade. 
But it must not be inferred that there is absolutely 
no buying; many retailers and some factory consumers 
are obliged to fill pressing needs, and a considerable 
volume of shipments on this class of orders is moving 
forward from St. Louis all the time. Prices are still 
off, but are not sufficiently attractive to induce a heavy 
stocking up by any means. But this does not mean 
that there are no offerings. If St. Louis shippers were 
minded to accept all the orders offered at this time, at 
present prices and for long time delivery, they would 
be swamped with business. But the shippers are wary 
and are taking no such contracts, believing in an early 
rising market, and a stable market at high prices all 
next year. The best class of present buying is from 
the railroads. This class of business took a spurt in 
November and trade in that quarter is holding up 
fairly well. 

Kansas City, Mo. The mills have a fair number of 
yard stock orders on hand, and while they could take 
care of a good deal more business, provided it should 
fit the stocks, they are having some trouble making 
reasonably prompt shipment of orders coming in be- 
cause of badly broken mill stocks. While the yellow 
pine people are trying to take care of their customers 
on mixed lots this business is not desirable, and they 
are devoting their attention especially to the sale of 
items that are more plentiful at the mills. Conces- 
sions are granted on most items, but from all reports 
the market is holding its own. Demand for yard stock 
is up to expectations, and a good many orders for quick 
shipment are coming in. Inquiry for factory stock is 
more active, and the railroad and car companies are 
coming into the market with good contracts. A good 
deal of buying is expected this month, and the pros 
peets for December business is good. 





New Orleans, La. Little change is noted. Inquiries 
re still fairly plentiful, but the demand is about sta- 
ionary. The call for yard stock is slow, as was ex- 
ected, while the demand for car material is not devel- 
ping as had been anticipated. Export trade is also 
ather quiet for the time being. There are rumors of 
rice concessions here and there to work off stock ac- 
umulations, but the majority of the manufacturers 
ippose the attempt to force sales by these tactics and 
1 the main the price is well held. Shipments are 
howing little decrease, and the mills are keeping fairly 
isy. Some of the smaller plants are reported shutting 
own on account of low water supply. The production 
» far does not seem to be much in advance of outgo 
nd small accumulations of stock on mill yards are 
eported. Well posted commentators predict that the 
resent conditions will continue until after the holi- 
ays, when early stimulation of demand is confidently 
xpected. 

New York. Notwithstanding the continued strength 
f those cuts and grades of southern pine, and the 
easonableness of a little reaction or setback in the 
emand, it is difficult to find a weak spot anywhere. 
toofers, edge box, flooring and ceiling are the strong- 
st, but the tendency all through the list is upward. 
Wholesalers say they believe that most of the urgent 
emand is now being supplied and that when this is 
ut of the way two or three weeks of quietness may 
he expected. ‘This position is taken because, unless 
he winter should be an unusually open one, very little 
of the new building for which plans were recently 
filed will be started before March 1, and there will be 
ittle to create a continued strong demand in the mean- 
time. The eall for heavy stocks for big contract work 
is gradually approaching normal and there is no doubt 
but that plans are under way which will require heavy 
blocks of this class of material, which is further evi- 
denced by the sustained demand and inquiry from 
local railroad purchasing agents. 

BB 

Buffalo, N. ¥. Dealers report no further advance 
in the price of shortleaf pine over the October list, but 
those dealers who are fortunate enough to have certain 
items that are wanted are having no difficulty in get- 
ting a premium. In fact, some dealers say that it is 
not a question of price now, but of delivering the 
goods. This gives occasion for those who have been 
afraid of too high prices to caution further care. 





Boston, Mass. There is a firmer feeling and manu- 
facturers generally are holding for higher prices. The 
commission men say it is harder to place orders they 
have taken and that they have to be more careful about 
getting full prices if they hope to place orders, Mill 
timbers are.not in active call, but dealers expect larger 
business now that industrial plants are resuming full 
time. Flooring is firmer, but demand has not yet im- 
proved much. 


BPD LD II IF 

Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men here, along 
with the rest of the yellow pine contingent, are in a 
hopeful and even optimistic frame of mind. They 
have seen stdtks advanced repeatedly since last Sep- 
tember and while the movement has not yet attained 
such large volume as to furnish an apparent justifica- 
tion of the increases, the future is being confidently 
counted on to develop a large trade. The mills are 
being worked to the limit of their capacity as a rule, 
and though holdings at points of production may be 
increasing, it is felt that the trade revival imminent 
will absorb the accumulations rapidly enough. There 
is no considerable difference between present prices and 
those which obtained during the period of greatest 
activity in 1907. From out of town a gratifying num- 
ber of orders have been obtained, and all the indica- 
tions point to augmented requirements in the future, 
though the approach of the holidays will doubtless 
tend to keep down the movement for the time being. 


North Carolina Pine. 








Norfolk, Va. Locally car trade is in the lead as a 
large quantity of dressed lumber is goimg forward. 
The demand for quick shipments is still strong and 
water competitive points are taking a great deal of 
lumber that ander ordinary circumstances would move 
in cargo lots. The market maintains a strong position. 
Box bark strips, culls and red heart are moving freely 
at firm prices. A quotation on future delivery, taking 
in March, April and May, on box bark strips, is $10 
f. o. b. Norfolk. An inquiry for 600,000 feet of this 
class of stock was put out last week, which shows the 
strength of demand; 4/4 box edge is firm at $13.50; 
8-inch, $14.50; 10-inch, $15.50; 12-inch, $17, f. 0. b. Nor- 
folk, with a limited supply for spot delivery; 4/4 No. 1 
edge is quoted at $26 to $27 and practically at.a pre- 
mium; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 No. 1 and No. 2, both edge and 
stock sizes, are limited in supply on account of coarse 
nature of logs now being manufactured and in conse- 
quence are held very firm. Instances have come to 
hand where prices have been from 50 cents to $1 a 
thousand better on spot business than above quotation. 
Roofers maintain an extraordinary firmness. A sale of 
8-inch on New York delivery, a voluntary order, at 
$20.50 has been made, which is one of the many in- 
stances recorded the last week. Charters are easy at 
$2.75 to $3 to New York and sound ports and about 
$3.50 to Boston and Portland, one-fifth off for, dressed 
lumber. ; 


ee eee 

Baltimore, Md. Inquiry keeps up well, and stocks 
are being taken with comparative freedom. The mill- 
men are inereasing their output and there is a dis- 
position among the wholesalers to add largely to their 
holdings in anticipation of the greater calls for lumber 
that are looked for in the near future. The situation 
is improving all the time and the most optimistic 
statesments are being made by some of the manu- 
facturers, who profess to see a big boom ahead. The 
fact remains that the range of prices is advancing and 
that the increases in the quotations are being main- 
tained, even in the absence of a brisk movement. It 
is the future now which counts among the North Caro- 
line pine men, and they are not making contracts at 
current prices except for immediate delivery. 


Cypress. 


PPA AASE 

New Orleans, La. A slight slackening in orders and 
a reduced volume of shipments is reported, the latter 
due in part, it is said, to temporary delays in securing 
equipment. Complaints regarding car supply have in- 
creased somewhat during the last few days, though 
the situation is not considered serious. No marked im- 
provement in demand is expected until after the first 





of the year. Business is called fair, there being a- 


steady demand, but with a few notable exceptions the 
takings are not so large as usual. The buyer who gen- 
erally places an order at this season for two or three 
ears, contents himself at present with one. A few 
longheaded wholesalers are putting in heavy orders in 
anticipation of further advances of price, but most of 
the ‘‘talent’’ prefers to hold off for a time, or to wait 
until after the holidays before making dispositions for 
the spring trade. Collections are reported good, money 
is easy and bills, as a rule, are promptly paid at 
maturity. Millstocks continue low, although they have 
been evened up in assortment somewhat in the last 
thirty days. No concern is manifest regarding the 
comparative quiet that prevails for the time, it being 
attributed to the approach of the holiday season. 





Chicago. The cypress trade here has this week han- 
dled a larger volume of business than at any time 
during the last six months. This trade has been con- 
fined almost entirely to either select or shop grades 
of lumber. The most encouraging feature of the situ- 
ation is that the sash and door manufacturers who for 
the last three months have only been buying small 
quantities of lumber have in the last few days either 
placed contracts or sent out inquiries for large stocks. 
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A number of the largest orders which have been placed 
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The trimming done, the belt 
washed and treated with sufficien 


ranneo BELTING 


The 9th of a series of ads 
illustrating Belt 


Making. 






i ion of the hide is 
ap hay tomake it soft and 


liable and then placed on what is known as a “setting-out” 
eechine. This gives a oeeery finish to the belting 
leather, in that it sets out or flattens It. 

For other steps watch this space or send for FREE book- 


let—‘“Glimpses of Modern Belt M 


aking.” 


GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Oak Leather Tannors and Belt Makers. 


9 WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Do you know how the Heppes Company 
of Chicago is building up a big roofing busi- 


ness for Lumber Dealers? They will do the 
same for you. Write at once for Heppes 
Great Trade-Building Plan. The makers of 
‘he famous Heppes No-Tar Roofing are 
working shoulder to shoulder with live agents 
all over the country with the result that these 
dealers are finding Heppts No-Tar the quick- 
est mover, and the most profitable line they 
ever took on. Lumber dealers are making it 
pay big. 


Heppes No Tar 


Roofing 


is the best and most popular roofing ever 
offered to builders and owners. It is being 
used on every kind of structure—homes, 
churches, stores, warehouses, factories, mills, 
tanks, steeples, barns, dairies, poultry houses 
—anything, old or new, that needs a roof or 
siding. There’s a weight for every >urpose. 
Heppes No-Tar can be laid over an old shingle 
roof. Insurance Companies make a reduction 
of 25 cents from the basis rate in favor of 


buildings covered with Heppes No-Tar. 

Old buildings everywhere are being roofed 
with Heppes No-Tar. Owners are learning how 
much it adds to the life of the building, as well 
as value and looks, and people are specifying 
Heppes No-Tar for new buildings to an extent 
never before known in the roofing trade. 

Now is the time for the up-to-date dealer to 
get into the work and reap a harvest. You will 
find the business almost waiting for you to go and 
getit. Look around your own community. See 
how many buildings there are to roof if some one 
should only speak to the owners about Hepypes ° 
No-Tar. One roof will bring other orders. 


We Will Send 
Business to You 


Write us today—at once—now. Let us gointo 
this matter with you. Let us show you how we 
will turn our big advertising campaign into profit 
for you—right in your own trade territory. We 
spend our money—thousands of dollars—to put 
Heppes No-Tar up to the prospective buyer. e 
convince him. Then we turn him over to you and 
give you the benefit of the sale. We do this ina 
number of ways. We have the best co-operative 
sales plan ever worked out for sending busi- 
ness to the local dealer. We keep in closest per- 
sonal touch with the Agents of Heppes No-Tar 
everywhere, It means dollars to have a big, suc- 
cessful manufacturing concern with all its 
powerful selling organization right at your 
elbow. 


Quick Shipment 
From Any Point 


You not only make quick sales, but you 
make quick deliveries of No-Tar. We can 
supply dealers at any point of the United 
petates in the briefest possible time from 
the big stock we always have on hand at 
our warehouses in Philadelphia, Memphis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, and at our face 
tory, with the railroads right at its doors, 
in Chicago Address— 


The Heppes Company 
sil 3320 Fillmore $t., Chicago 
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this week have been from the tank people and from 
the washing machine manufacturers, and orders from 
these two sources alone received in Chicago have 
amounted to almost 100 cars. Inquiries are increasing 
and there seems to be every indication that manufac- 
turing concerns will buy steadily from now on, placing 
their contracts for next year’s supplies during the next 
thirty days. In spite of the spurt which it took im- 
mediately after election, country yard trade has not 
held steady and the number of orders now coming in 
from this source is less than expected. 
-_—nhesn—n eee" 

St. Louis, Mo. Although the buying season is over, 
shippers feel that the end of the holiday season will 
bring a rush of business. Trade has been picking up 
surprisingly of late and prices have advanced mate- 
rially through the withdrawal of concessions. The 
demand lately has been really better than one would 
suppose for the reason that the buying has been seat- 
tered. 

———e——eeer 

Kansas City, Mo. While demand for yard stock has 
fallen off during the last week or two, as usual at the 
end of the fall season, orders are coming in as well as 
expected, and cypress men look for the normal Decem- 
ber call from dealers. Factory trade has not assumed 
large proportions in this territory, but buyers are 
placing orders more liberally and the outlook for fae- 
tory business is encouraging. The recent advances are 
being maintained without effort, and the manufacturers 
are holding the market firmér than for a long time. 
Reports from New Orleans indicate that mill stocks are 
not improving, and that the assortment is broken at all 
points. The ear supply has improved and the mills are 
having little trouble getting cars enough to supply 
their needs. 


Baltimore, Md. Dealers in cypress appear to have 
great confidence in the future, if their course in 
closing contracts for large stocks is an indication. 
Certain it is that the movement has been decidedly 
more active of late than was the case during the sum- 
mer and early fall, and the receipts here have grown 
to an impressive volume. The millmen, for their part, 
who held down for a long time, are now turning out 
much larger quantities of lumber, and the stiffening 
in the quotations in spite of these additions to the 
available supplies attests sufficiently the strength of 
the market to make the revival now on look genuine. 
The vards have added to their selections and still seem 
ready to take stocks. In part these acquisitions are 
intended to make up for the extreme depletion that 
had taken place, but a considerable portion is also to 
be credited to the more spirited inquiry. The outlook 
is regarded as promising. 


Shingles and Lath. 
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Chicago. Shingle trade has been comparatively quiet 
this week and until the country yards begin to stock up 
for their spring business, little or no change is looked 
for. Supplies of white cedar shingles are fairly large 
here and dealers think that it will be possible to fill 
all spring orders promptly. In red cedars the number 
of transit cars is increasing steadily and although there 
has been no material change in quotations, prices are 
fluctuating to some extent. Quotations on white cedars 
are $3 to $3.25 on extra X A X’s and $2.45 for stan- 
dards. On red cedars prevailing quotations are from 
$3.15 to $3.25 for clears and $2.70 to $2.75 for stars. 

Lath quotations are unchanged, with the exception of 
a slight advance on No. 1 hemlock lath which seems to 
be extremely scarce. 

“V1 OOOO 

Minneapolis, Minn. With the shutdown of Coast 
mills nearly at hand dealers here expect to see prices 
go higher before there is any weakness in the market 
again. Stars are strong at $2.58 with some quoting 
even higher prices, and clears are quoted at $3 and 
upward on the 55-cent rate. Transit lines are not 
heavy and the present demand seemg adequate to 
take care of them. 


Seattle, Wash. The demand for shingles is not brisk, 
but manufacturers and wholesalers generally believe 
that the latter part of December or early in January 
of next year will see an improvement in price anil 
demand. Shingles are firm in price, with an upward 
tendency, but lack of demand prevents an advance in 
price. 


—— eon 
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Tacoma, Wash. The improvement in red cedar 
shingles is maintained and market conditions gener- 
ally are fairly good. A large number of mills in west- 
ern Washington are shut down, some estimates run- 
ning as high as 60 percent. Transit stocks are re- 
ported low and prices appear firm at the present level. 


—eeaenae 


Kansas City, Mo. Reports from the west coast are 
that red cedar shingles show a stiffening tendency, 
which has not yet begun in this market, although 
prices are stationary, and the line of transits is being 
reduced right along. Demand is not heavy as the deal- 
ers continue to buy only as they need the stock. Fewer 
cars are being put in transit, and it is expected that 
soon the market will strengthen. Stocks in the retail 
yards are low and the shingle people are figuring on an 
active demand at such time as the dealers come into the 
market for-their spring supplies of shingles. Most of 
the mills were scheduled to close down December 1, 
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New Orleans, La. 


No change in either market is 





Lath are 


reported, 


in good supply, sold in either 


straight or mixed ears, and the demand is ealled fair. 
Shingles are moving a little better, but there is no 
sensational call. Prices all round appear firm. With 
the possible exception of cypress lower grades, shingles 
are in salable supply at most of the mills handling 
them. : 
‘ oes 

Buffalo, N. Y. The reports the last week show that 
red cedar shingles are much steadier than they have 
been for some time and dealers are now looking for 
considerable improvement in the demand. Notwith- 
standing the large number of shingles which have re- 
cently come into this market, it is said that there is 
not an overstock here, as many of them were through 
shipments. White cedar shingles still fail to find a 
foothold in this market and those dealers that handle 
them report light sales. 
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Boston, Mass. Demand for shingles is not active at 
this time and offerings are not large. Some dealers ask 
as high as $4.10 for best cedar extras, but few buyers 
can be found to bid over $4. There is a fair demand 
for lath and prices are well held. For 15¢-inch prices 
range from $4.20 to $4.50, and for 14-inch, $3.40 to 
$3.50, 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Prices on almost all classes of cooperage 
have declined to some extent during the last week ond 
on some items are considerably lower. The apple trade 
is over and as a result slack cooperage is in consider 
able Jess demand. There is also a falling off in tight 
oak cooperage, owing to the large number of distilleries 
which have not resumed operation this fall, and. the 
same influences have worked to cause a depression in 
beer barrel cooperage, 

The latest quotations which ean be given on a basis 
of f. o. b. Chicago are as follows: 


No. 1, 2844 or 30 inch elm staves.... $9.00 to $10.00 
No. 2, 284, or 30 inch elm staves... $50 to 5.00 
No. 1, 2844 or 30 inch gum staves... 8.00 to O.00 
No. 2, 2814 or 30 inch gum staves ; 4.00 to 150 
No. 1, 1744-inch basswood flour barrel 

ORIN, .6-05:446c:chw ver ree OT 
No. 1, 19-inch basswood sugar barrel 

NE gk oh oak a Gcele ek deere ; ; O71, to Os 
M. R. 17-inch hardwood heading. . on to On 
M. R. 19'<-inech hardwood heading. . OGM to O7 
No. 1, 5 feet coiled elm hoops... 6.00 to Taw 
No. 1, 5% feet coiled elm hoops........ 8.00 to &.50 
No. 1, 6 feet and 6 feet 4 inches coiled 


coe eeeeeresscese S.00 to 8.50 


elm hoops 





No. 1, 6 feet 9 inches colled elm hoops... 9.50 to 10.00 
%-foot hickory hoops......... ‘ 6.00 to 6.50 
Whisky, 34 or 45x7& bucked....... 72.00 
Whisky, 34x%, bucked or sawed.. $5.00 
SORE, METER peccccedcsndcesas : 60.00 
Wine staves, planed both sides, 34x... $5.00 
Oil staves, white oak, 34x%............50.00 to 31.00 
Red oak oil staves.. a acs oa .26.00 to 27.00 
Oe aaa 253.00 to 25.00 


120.00 to 130.00 
65.00 
40.00 to 45.00 


Reer barrel staves. . ° 
Hlalf-barre! staves ... 
Quarter-barrel staves.... 


Eighth-barrel staves....... eer : 52.00 
l-inch bourbon cireled heading........ in) to 4S 
74-inch bourbon circled heading. 5 ote 1S 





Railroad Ties. 





Chicago. A general, although slight, advance has 
been noted in the tie market in Chicago in the last 
week, Quite a number of the large railroad systems 
are beginning to buy ties more freely than at any time 
last year and some of the traffic companies are resum 
ing construction work, with the result that orders are 
being placed steadily, although they are for compara 
tively small quantities compared with the situation 
last year. So far as prices are concerned, all classes 
of ties are selling at lower prices than they did at this 
time last year. The supply in the south seems to be 
large. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


WANTED GENERAL FOREMAN. | 

Practical man to assume full charge of planing mill and 
retail lumber yard. One who has knowledge of machinery 
and the manufacture of mill work and who can make esti 
mates, fill orders and who understands the grading of do 
mestic and southern woods. State what experience had and 
salory wanted and furnish reference. 

j THE H. LEET LUMBER CO., Portsmouth, ©. 





iF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
Putting on any additional salesman January 1st should like 
to hear from you. Perhaps I may be the man you are look 
ing for. Address “M. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TWO HUSTLING YOUNG MEN 
Thoroughly experienced in commissary work, want position 
as assistant with good company, or manager of small busi 

16s; good reference: no bad habits. ; 
wR ‘sllaress et “M. 122," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A | MILLWRIGHT WANTS POSITION 


Capable of taking charge of band or civeular mill construc 








tion work and installing machinery. Strictly temperate. 
Will on glam me ve 


Medina, N. Y. 

WANTED. SITUATION AS SALES MANAGER OR 
Assistant sales manager of yellow pine concern, either —= 
the mill or with a jobber. Can_ furnish Al references ye 
present employer. Good reason for change. Seven yt - & ’ 
perience. Address “M, 123,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERM: eo 


A | BOOKKEEPER WANTS SITUATION, 
Thoroughly experienced in both wholesale and retail lum 
ber office. Married. Age 30. 
Address “M126, 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








